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President of The Theosophical Society, 1873-1907 


In the tenth chapter of his famous work, entitled An En- 
quiry Concerning Human Understanding, David Hume 
attempts to define the limits of philosophical enquiry. So 
pleased was the author with his work that he has placed 
on record that with the “ wise and learned ” — a most neces- 
sary separation, since a man may be wise without being 
at all learned, while modern science has introduced to us 
many of her most famous men w'ho, though bursting like 
Jack Bunsby with learning, were far, very far from wise — 
his (Hume’s) postulate must be “ an everlasting check to 
all kinds of superstitious delusions.” For many years this 
oracular utterance was unquestioned, and Hume’s apophthegm 
was laid, like a chloroformed handkerchief, over the mouth 
of every man who attempted to discuss the phenomena 
of the invisible world. But a brave Englishman and man 
of science — who, we are proud to say, accepted the dip- 
loma of our Theosophical Society — to wit, Alfred Russell 

* A lecture delivered at Colombo, Ceylon, on the ISth June 1880. Reprinted 
from The Theosophist of August 1880 by courtesy of the Editor. 
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Wallace, F.R.S., has of late called Hume’s infallibility in 
question. He finds two grave defects in his proposition 
that “ a miracle is a visitation of the laws of Nature ” ; 
since it assumes, firstly, that we know all the laws of 
Nature ; and secondly, that an unusual phenomenon is a 
miracle. 

Speaking deferentially, is it not after all a piece of 
preposterous egotism for any living man to say what is, 
or rather what is not, a law of Nature ? I have enjoyed 
the acquaintance of scientists who could actually repeat 
the names of the several parts of a bed-bug and even of 
a flea. Upon this rare accomplishment they plumed them- 
selves not a little, and took on the airs of a man of science. 
I have talked with them about the laws of Nature, and 
found that they thought they knew enough of them to 
dogmatize to me about the Knowable and the Unknowable. 
I know doctors of medicine, even professors, who were 
read up in physiology and able to dose their patients with- 
out exceeding the conventional average of casualities good- 
naturedly allowed the profession. They have dogmatized 
to me about science and the laws of Nature, although not 
one of them could tell me anything positive about the 
life of man, in either the states of ovum, embryo, infant, 
adult or corpse. 

The most candid medical authorities have always 
frankly confessed that the human being is a puzzle as yet 
unsolved, and medicine “ scientific guess-work.” Has ever 
yet a surgeon, as he stood beside a subject on the dissecting 
table of the amphitheatre, dared tell his class that he 
knew what Zi/e is, or that his scapel could cut away any 
integumental veil so as to lay bare the mystery ? Did any 
modern botanist ever venture to explain what is that 
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tremendous secret law which makes every seed produce 
the plant or tree of its own kind ? Mr. Huxley and his 
fellow-biologists have shown us protoplasm — the gelatinous 
substance which forms the physical basis of life — and told 
us that it is substantially identical in composition in plant 
and animal. But they can go no farther than the micro- 
scope and spectroscope will carry them. Do you doubt 
me ? Then hear the mortifying confession of Professor Huxley 
himself. “ In perfect strictness,” he says, “ it is true that 
we know nothing about the composition of any body 
whatever, as it is ” ! And yet what scientist is there who 
has dogmatized more about the limitations of scientific 
enquiry ? Do you think that, because the chemists can 
dissolve for you the human body into its elementary gases 
and ashes, until what was once a tall man can be put 
into an empty cigar-box and a large bottle, they can help 
you any better to understand what that living man really 
was ? Ask them ; I am willing to let the case rest upon 
their own unchallenged evidence. 

Science ? Pshaw ! What is there worthy to wear that 
imperial name so long as its most noisy representatives 
cannot tell us the least part of the mystery of man, or of 
the nature which environs him. 

Let science explain to us how the littlest blade of grass 
grows, or bridge over the “ abyss ” w'hich Father Felix, the 
great French Catholic orator, tauntingly told the Academy, 
existed for it in a grain of sand, and then dogmatize as much 
as it likes about the laws of Nature ! In common with all 
other heretics I hate this presumptuous pretence ; and as one 
who, having studied psychology for nearly thirty years, has 
some right to be heard, I protest against, and utterly re- 
pudiate, the least claim of our modern science to know all 
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the laws of Nature, and to say what is or what is not possible. 
As for the opinions of non-scientific critics, who never in- 
formed themselves practically about even one law of Nature, 
they are not worth even listening to. And yet what a clamour 
they make, to be sure ; how the public ear has been assailed 
by the din of ignorant and conceited criticasters. It is like 
being among a crowd of stock-brokers on the exchange. 
Every one of the authorities is dogmatizing in his most 
vociferous and impressive manner. One would think to read 
and hear what all these priests, editors, authors, deacons, 
elders, civil and military servants, lawyers, merchants, vestry- 
men and old women, and their followers, admirers and 
echoing toadies have to say — that the laws of Nature were 
as familiar to them as their alphabets, and that every one 
carried in his pocket the combination key to the Chubb- 
lock of the Universe I If these people only realized how 
foolish they really are in rushing in “ where Angels fear to 
tread,” they might somewhat abate their pretences. And if 
common sense were as plentiful as conceit, a lecture upon 
the Occult Sciences would be listened to with a more 
humble spirit than, I am afraid, can be counted upon in 
our days. 

I have tried by simply calling your attention to the 
confessed ignorance of our modern scientists of the nature 
of life, to show you that in fact all visible phenomena are 
occult, or hidden from the average inquirer. The term occult 
has been given to the sciences relating to the mystical side 
of Nature — the department of Force or Spirit. Open any 
book on science, or listen to any lecture or address by a 
modem authority, and you will see that modern science 
limits its enquiry to the visible, material or physical universe. 
The combinations and correlations of matter under the 
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impulse of hidden forces, are what it studies. To facilitate 
this line of enquir5% mechanical ingenuity has lent the most 
marvellous assistance. The microscope has now been per- 
fected so as to reveal the tiniest objects in the tiny world 
of a drop of dew; the telescope brings into its field and 
focus glittering constellations that — as Tom Moore poetic- 
ally says — 

stand 

Like winking sentinels upon the void 

Beyond which Chaos dwells ; 

the chemist’s balances will weigh matter to the ten-thousandth 
part of a grain ; by the spectroscope the composition of 
all things on earth and suns and stars is claimed to be de- 
monstrable in the lines they make across the spectrum ; 
substances hitherto supposed to be elements are now proved 
to be compounds, and w'hat we have imagined compounds 
are found to be elements. Inch by inch, step by step, physical 
Science has marched from its old prison in the dungeon of the 
Church towards its desired goal — the verge of physical nature. 
It would not be too much to admit that the verge has been 
almost reached, but that Edison’s recent discoveries of the 
telephone, the phonograph and the electric light, and Crookes’s 
of the existence and properties of Radiant Matter, seem to 
have pushed farther away the chasm that separates the con- 
fessedly Knowable from the fancied Unknow'able. The recent 
advances of physical Science tend to mitigate somewhat 
the pride of our scientists. It is as though whole domains pre- 
viously undreamt of were suddenly exposed to view as each 
new eminence of knowledge is gained ; just as the travel- 
ler sees long reaches of country to be traversed upon 
climbing to the crest of the mountain that has been shut- 
ting him in a narrow horizon. The fact is that, whether 
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regarded from her physical or dynamical side, Nature is a book 
with an endless variety of subjects to be studied and mys- 
teries to be unravelled. And as regards Science, there is a 
thousand times more that is occult than familiar and easy to 
understand. 

The realization of this fact, both as the result of per- 
sonal enquiry and of conversation with the learned, was 
one chief cause of the organization of The Theosophical 
Society. 

Now, it must be agreed that, while the first necessity 
for the candid student is to discover the depth and immensity 
of his own ignorance, the next is to find out where and how 
that ignorance may be dispelled. We must first fit ourselves 
to become pupils, and then look about for a teacher. Where, 
in what part of the world, can there be found men capable 
of teaching us a part of the mystery that is hidden behind 
the mask of the world of matter ? Who holds the secret of 
Life ? Who knows what Force is, and what causes it to bring 
about its countless, eternal correlations with the molecules 
of matter ? What adept can unriddle for us the problem how- 
worlds are built and why ? Can anyone tell us whence man 
came, whither he goes, what he is ? What is the secret of 
birth, of sleep, of thought, of memory, of death ? What is 
that Eternal, Self-existent Principle, that by common consent 
is believed to be the source of everything visible and invisible, 
and with which man claims kinship ? We, little modern 
people, have been going about in search after this teacher, 
with our toy lanterns in our hands, as though it were night 
instead of bright day. The light of Truth shines all the while, 
but we, being blind, cannot see it. Does a new authority 
proclaim himself, we run from all sides, but see only a 
common man with bandaged eyes, holding a pretty banner 
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and blowing his own trumpet. “ Come ” he cries, “ come, 
good people, and listen to one who knows the laws of Nature. 
Follow my lead, join my school, enter my church, buy my 
nostrum, and you will be wise in this world, and happy 
hereafter ! ” How many of these pretenders there have been ; 
how they have imposed for a while upon the world ,* what 
meannesses and cruelties their devotees have done in their 
behalf ; and how their shams and humbugs have ultimately 
been exposed, the pages of history show. There is but one 
Truth, and that is to be sought for in the mystical world of 
man’s interior nature ; Theosophically, and by the help of the 
“ Occult Sciences.” 

If history has preserved for us the record of multitudinous 
failures of materialists to read the secret laws of Nature, it 
has also kept for our instruction the stories of many successes 
gained by Theosophists in this direction. There is no im- 
penetrable mystery in Nature to the student who knows 
how to interrogate her. If physical facts can be observed 
by the eye of the body, so can spiritual laws be discovered 
by that interior perception of ours which we call the eye 
of the Spirit. This perceptive power inheres in the nature 
of man ; it is his Godlike quality which makes him superior 
to brutes. What we call seers and prophets, and the Bud- 
dhists know as rahatSy and Aryans as true sannydsis, are only 
men who have emancipated their interior selves from physical 
bondage by meditation in secluded spots where the foulness 
of average humanity could not taint them, and where they 
were nearest to the threshold of Nature’s temple ; and by 
the gradual and persistent conquest of brutal desire after 
desire, taste after taste, weakness after weakness, sense after 
sense, they have moved forward to the ultimate victory of 
Spirit. Jesus is said to have gone thus apart to be tempted ; 
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SO did Mahomet who spent one day in every month alone in 
a mountain cave ; so did Zoroaster, who emerged from the 
seclusion of his mountain retreat only at the age of forty ; 
so did Buddha, whose knowledge of the cause of pain and 
discovery of the path to Nirvana was obtained by solitary 
self-struggles in desert places. Turn over the leaves of the 
book of records, and you will find that every man, who 
really did penetrate the mysteries of life and death, got the 
truth in solitude and in a mighty travail of body and spirit. 
These were all Theosophists — that is, original searchers after 
spiritual knowledge. 

What they did, -what they achieved, any other man of 
equal qualities may attain too. And this is the lesson taught 
by The Theosophical Society. As they spurned Churches, 
revelations and leaders, and wrested the secrets from the bosom 
of Nature, so do we. Buddha said that we should believe 
nothing upon authority, not even his own, but believe because 
our reason told us the assertion was true. He began by strid- 
ing over even the sacred Vedas because they were used to 
prevent original Theosophical research ; castes he brushed 
aside as selfish monopolies. His desire was to fling wide open 
every door to the sanctuary of Truth. We organized our 
Society — as the very first section of our original by-laws ex- 
presses it — “ for the discovery of all the laws of Nature, and 
the dissemination of knowledge of the same.” The known 
laws of Nature wh)^ should we busy ourselves with ? The 
unknown, or occult ones, were to be our special province of 
research. No one in America, none in Europe, now living, 
could help us, except in special branches such as Magnetism, 
Crystal-reading, Psychometry, and those most striking phenom- 
ena of so-called mediumship, grouped together under the 
generic name of modern spiritualism. Though the Vedas, the 
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Puranas, the Zend Avesta, the Koran and the Bible teemed 
with allusions to the sayings and doings of wonder-working 
Theosophists, we were told by every one that the power had 
long since died out, and the adepts vanished from the sight 
of men. Did we mention the name of Occult Science, the 
modern biologist curled his lip in fine scorn, and the lay-fool 
gave way to senseless witticisms. 

It was a discouraging prospect, no doubt ; but in this, as 
in every other instance, the difficulties were more imaginary 
than real. We had a clue given us to the right road by one 
who had spent a long lifetime in travel, who had found the 
science to be still extant, with its proficients and masters 
still practising it as in ancient days. The tidings were most 
encouraging, as are those of help and succour to a party of 
castaways on an unfriendly shore. We learned to recognize 
the supreme value of the discoveries of Paracelsus, of Mesmer 
and Von Reichenbach, as the stepping-stones to the higher 
branches of Occultism. We turned again to study them, 
and the more we studied, the clearer insight did w’e 
get into the meaning of Asiatic myth and fable, and the 
real object and methods of the ascetic Theosophists of all 
ages. The words body, soul, spirit, Moksa and Nirvana 
acquired each a definite and comprehensible meaning. We 
could understand what the Yogi wished to express by his 
uniting himself with Brahma, and becoming Brahma ; why 
the biographer of Jesus made him say, “ I and the Father 
are one ” ; how S'ankaracarya and others could display 
such phenomenal learning without having studied it in 
books ; whence Zarthust acquired his profound spiritual 
illumination ; and how the Lord Sakya Muni, though but 
a man “ born in the purple,” might nevertheless become 
All-Wise'jand All-Powerful. 


2 
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Would my hearer learn this secret ? Let him study 
Mesmerism, and master its methods until he can plunge his 
subject into so deep a sleep that the body is made to seem 
dead, and the freed soul can be sent, wheresoever he wills, 
about the earth or among the stars. Then he will see the 
separate reality of the body and its dweller. Or let him 
read Professor Denton’s Soul of Things, and test the bound- 
less resources of Psychometry — a strange yet simple science 
which enables us to trace back through the ages the history 
of any substance held in the sensitive psychometer’s hand. 
Thus a fragment of stone from Cicero’s house, or the 
Egyptian pyramids ; or a bit of cloth from a mummy’s 
shroud ; or a faded parchment or letter or painting ; or 
some garment or other article worn by a historic personage ; 
or a fragment of an aerolite — give to the psychometer 
impressions, sometimes amounting to visions surpassingly 
vivid, of the building, monument, mummy, writer or painter, 
or the long-dead personage, or the meteoric orbit from 
which the last named object fell. This splendid science 
for whose discovery, in the year 1840, the world is in- 
debted to Professor Joseph R. Buchanan, now a Fellow 
of our Society, has just begun to show its capabilities. 
But already it has shown us that in the AMsa, or 
Ether of science, are preserved the records of every human 
experience, deed and word. No matter how long forgotten 
and gone by, they are still a record, and according to 
Buchanan’s estimate, about four out of every ten persons have 
in greater or less degree the psychometrical power which can 
read those imperishable pages of the Book of Life, ^aken 
by itself either Mesmerism, or Psychometry, or Baron Reichen- 
bach’s theory of Odyle, or Odic Force, is sufficiently 
wonderful. In Mesmerism a sensitive subject is put by 
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magnetism into the magnetic sleep, during which his or her 
body is insensible to pain, noises or any other disturbing 
influences. The Psychometer, on the contrary, does not sleep, 
but only sits or lies passively, holds the letter, fragment of 
stone or other object, in the hand or against the centre of 
the forehead, and without knowing at all what it is or w’hence 
it came, describes what he or she feels or sees. Of the two 
methods of looking into the invisible world, Psychometry is 
preferable, for it is not attended with the risks of the magnetic 
slumberer, arising from inexperience in the operator, or 
low physical vitality in the somnambule. Baron Dupotet, 
M. Cahagnet, Professor William Gregory, and other author- 
ities tell us of instances of this latter sort in which the sleeper 
was with difficulty brought back to earthly consciousness, so 
transcendently beautiful were the scenes that broke upon their 
spiritual vision. 

Reichenbach’s discovery — the result of several years’ 
experimental research with the most expensive apparatus and 
a great variety of subjects, by one of the most eminent 
chemists and physicists of modern times — was this. A 
hitherto unsuspected force exists in Nature, having, like 
electricity and magnetism, its positive and negative poles. 
It pervades everything in the mineral, vegetable and animal 
kingdoms. Our earth is charged with it, it is in the stars, 
and there is a close interchange of polar influences between 
us and all the heavenly bodies. Here I hold in my hand a 
specimen of quartz crystal, sent me from the Gastein Moun- 
tains in Europe by the Baroness von Vay. Before Reichen- 
bach’s discovery of the Odic Force — as he calls it — this would 
have had no special interest to the geologist, beyond its 
being a curious example of imperfect crystallization. But 
now it has a definite value beyond this. If I pass the apex, 
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or positive pole, over the wrist and palm of a sensitive person, 
thus, he will feel a sensation of warmth, or cold, or the 
blowing of a thin, very thin pencil of air over the skin. Some 
feel one thing, some another, according to the odic condition 
of their own bodies. Speaking of this latter phenomenon, 
viz., that the odic polarity of our bodies is peculiar to our- 
selves, different from the bodies of each other, different in the 
right and left sides, and different at night and morning in 
the same body, let me ask you whether a phenomenon long 
noticed, supposed by the ignorant to be miraculous, and yet 
constantly denied by those who never saw it, may not be 
classed as a purely odic one. I refer to the levitation of 
ascetics and saints, or the rising into the air of their bodies at 
moments when they were deeply entranced. Baron Reichen- 
bach found that the odic sensibility of his best patients 
greatly changed in health and disease. 

Professor Perty, of Geneva, and Dr. Justinus Korner tell 
us that the bodies of certain hysterical patients rose in the 
air without visible cause, and floated as light as a feather. 
During the Salem-Witchcraft horrors one of the subjects, 
Margaret Rule, was similarly levitated. Mr. William Crookes 
recently published a list of no less than forty Catholic 
ecstatics whose levitation is regarded as proof of their peculiar 
sanctity. Now I myself, in common with many other modern 
observers of psychological phenomena, have seen a person, 
in the full enjoyment of consciousness, raised into the air 
by a mere exertion of the will. This person was an Asiatic 
by birth and had studied the Occult Sciences in Asia, and 
explains the remarkable phenomenon as a simple example of 
change of corporeal polarity. You all know the electrical 
law that oppositely electrified bodies attract, and similarly 
electrified ones repel each other. We say that we stand 
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upon the earth because of the force of gravitation, without 
stopping to think how much of the explanation is a mere 
patter of words conveying no accurate idea to the mind. 
Suppose we say that we cling to the earth’s surface, be- 
cause the polarity of our body is opposed to the polarity 
of the spot of earth upon which we stand. That would 
be scientifically correct. But how, if our polarity is reversed, 
whether by disease, or the mesmeric passes of a 
pov’erful magnetizer, or the constant effort of a trained self- 
will. To classify : suppose that we were either a hysteric 
patient, an ecstatic, a somnambule or an adept in Asiatic 
Occult Science. In either case if the polarity of the body 
should be changed to its opposite polarity, and so our elec- 
trical, magnetic or odic state be made identical with that 
of the ground beneath us, the long known electro-polaric law 
would assert itself and our body would rise into the air. It 
w'ould float as long as these mutual polaric differences 
continued, and rise to a height exactly proportionate to their 
intensity. So much of light is let into the old domain of 
Church “ miracles ” by Mesmerism and the Od discovery. 

But our mountain crystal has another and far more 
striking peculiarity than mere odic polarity. It is nothing 
apparently but a poor lump of glass, and yet in its heart can be 
seen strange mysteries. There are doubtless a score of persons 
in this great audience, who, if they w'ould sit in an easy posture 
and a quiet place, and gaze into my crystal for a few minutes, 
w'ould see and describe to me pictures of people, scenes and 
places in different countries as well as their own beautiful 
Ceylon. I gave the crystal into the hand of a lady, who is a 
natural clairvoyant, just after I had received it from Hungary. 
“ I see,” she said, “ a large, handsome room in what appears 
to be a castle. Through an open window can be seen a 
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park with smooth broad walks, trimmed lawns, and trees. A 
noble-looking lady stands at a marble-topped table doing up 
something into a parcel. A servant man in rich livery stands 
as though waiting for his mistress’s orders. It is this crystal 
that she is doing up, and she puts it', into a brown box, 
something like a small musical box.” The clairvoyant knew 
nothing about the crystal, but she had given an accurate 
description of the sender, of her residence, and of the box in 
which the crystal came to me. How ? Can any of the self- 
conceited little people, who say smart little nothings about the 
absurdity of the Occult Sciences, answer ? 

Reichenbach’s careful investigations prove that minerals 
have each their own peculiar odic polarity, and this lets us 
into an understanding of much that the Asiatic people have 
said about the magical properties of gems. You have 
all heard of the regard in which the sapphire has ever been 
held for its supposed magical property to assist somnambulic 
vision. “ The sapphire,” according to a Buddhist writer, “ will 
open barred doors and dwellings (for the spirit of man) ; it 
produces a desire for prayer, and brings with it more peace 
than any other gem ; but he who would wear it must lead a 
pure and holy life.’’ 

Now a series of investigations by Amoretti into ,the 
electrical polarity of precious stones (which we find reported 
in Kieser’s Archia, Vol. IV, p. 62) resulted in proving that the 
diamond, the garnet, the amethyst, are — E, while the sapphire 
is -f-E. Orpheus tells how by means of a load-stone a whole 
audience may be affected. Pythagoras, whose knowledge was 
derived from India, pays particular attention to the colour 
and nature of precious stones ; and Apollonius of Tyana, one of 
the purest and grandest men who ever lived, accurately taught 
his disciples the various occult properties of gems. 
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Thus does scientific inquiry, agreeing with the researches 
of the greatest philosophers, the experiences of religious ecstat- 
ics, continually — though, as a rule, unintentionally — give us 
a solid basis for studying Occultism. The more of physical 
phenomena we observe and classify, the more helped is 
the student of occult sciences and of the ancient Asiatic 
sciences, philosophies and religions. The fact is, we, modern 
Europeans, have been so blinded by the fumes of our 
own conceit that we have not been able to look beyond 
our noses. We have been boasting of our glorious enlighten- 
ment, our scientific discoveries, our civilization, and our 
superiority to everybody with a dark skin, and to every 
nation east of the Volga and the Red Sea, or south of the 
Mediterranean, until we have come almost to believe that 
the world was built for the Anglo-Saxon race, and the 
stars to make our bit of sky pretty. We have even manufac- 
tured a religion to suit ourselves out of Asiatic materials, 
and think it better than any religion that was ever heard 
of before. It is time that this childish vanity were done 
away with. It is time that we should try to discover the 
sources of modern ideas ; and compare what, we think, we 
know of the laws of Nature with what the Asiatic people 
really did know, thousands of years before Europe was 
inhabited by our barbarian ancestors, or a European foot 
was set upon the American continent. The crucibles of 
science are heated red-hot, and we are melting in them 
everything out of which we can get a fact. Suppose that^ 
for a change, we approach the eastern people in a less 
presumptuous spirit, and honestly confessing that we know 
nothing at all of the beginning or end of Natural Law, 
ask them to help us to find out what their forefathers knew. 
This has been the policy of The Theosophical Society, and 
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it has yielded valuable results already. Depend upon it, ladies 
and gentlemen, there are still “ wise men in the East,” and 
the Occult Sciences are better worth studying than has 
hitherto been popularly supposed. (The lecture was loudly 
applauded, and at the close, a vote of thanks was, upon the 
motion of Mr. James, Science Master in the Colombo College, 
adopted.) 



MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 


By C. Kunhan Raja 

THE COMMENTARIES ON THE AITAREYA BRAHMANA 

By 

i. Govindasvamin 

ii. Bhattabhaskara 

iii. Sadgurus^isya 

The commentary on the Aitareya Brahmana by Sayana is 
available in print. Besides this now well-known commentary 
there are three more commentaries on the Aitareya Brahmai;ia. 
Transcripts of these works are available in the Adyar Library. 
Similar transcripts are kept in the Government Oriental Manus- 
cripts Library, Madras. 

i. Commentary by Govindasvamin. The manuscript of 
this work is complete for the forty adhyayas. It covers about 
4500 Granthas. The work begins with some benedictory verses : 

yenadhikarthetaras'abdajalpana- 
pras'okataptambumanahprasadina 
adrstapurvas'rutir abhyudiritS 

tarn aitareyam s'irasa nato’smy aham 

Then there is an apology : 

sarvajnenapi yat kartum as'akyam tat punar maya 
alpajnenapi sammohac chraddhaya ca cikirsyate 

Then there is some information about the author ; 
atmajenaravindaya visjjoh sankrtijanmana 
govindenaitareyasya vyakhyanam kriyate ’dhuna 
3 
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After this there are a large number of stanzas which give the 
content of the Brahmana and the section is called Bhasyarthasan* 
grahakarika. The section begins : 

kvacid vidhiih pras'arnsa ca kesu cid vidhir eva ca 
kesu cit stutir eva syad evam nindanisedhayoh 

brahmaijamnayasamarthyad gavamayaniko vidhib 
dvadas'ahavidhir va syat prasangad anyad ucyate 

yad vagnistoma ukthyas' ca sodas'itySdikalpana 
a caturvims'ad ity asmat prayaniyo vidhiyate 

esa evatiratrah sann ante tudayaniyabhak 
agnistomas tathokthyas' ca sodas'y apy atra kalpita 

satraprakrtibhStatvat samsthantaram anadrtam 
caturviins'am aha^ pas'ca 

yad vabhijidvisVajitau tad yad ity atra nirdis'et 

sodas'o ’bhiplavab pas'cSn masakiptis tataJti para 
triyaho ’bhiplavab purva^i svarasamana eva hi 

ayanena gavam ukte adityahgirasam tata^i 
diva kirtyam aharmadhye dvayor api ca paksayoh 

bharatadvadas'ahas tu gayatrya stuyate tatah 
dvadas'ahapras^amsa ca vyudhata ca tathocyate 

prsthyas' ca sadahah purvas tryahas' chandomasamjnitah 
vis'vajic capi sastha^J syad apivakyam atab param 

tad etad das'aratram syad vyudhas'chandobhir uttaram 
praya^iyodaniyabhyam dvadas'aho bhavisyati 

samudhadvadas'ahasya klptir atra na vidyate 
aksidhaih sadahais' caiva gavamayanam apyate 

etavat satrahauntrakhyam yajnagatha prakirtyate 
prayaniyas' caturvims'ah prsthyo ’bhiplava eva ca 

abhijitsvarasamano visuvan vis'vajit tatha 
chandomE das'amaS cahur uttaman tu mahavratam. 
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iti prasiddhahautrasya s'esartvigvisayalj kriyab 
a trims'adhyayanirvrtter agnihotrapurassaralj 

agnihotram svatantrara syad vyahrtipra^av5tmake 
brahmatve tasya nirdes^o vyahrtinam pras'amsaya 

brahmagravastutls' caiva subrahma^yasya cottarab 
s'astrinam hotrakanafi ca satre vais'esiko vidhilj 

unniyamanasutrani pras'astrvisayani hi 
akah prasthitayajyas tu gotradinam udiritSh 

hotra ha maitravaruno brahmanacchamsy athaparah 
pota nesta tathaivacchavako ’gnit saptamas smrtah 

eta hotra iti proktas strivat pumvac ca kutracit 
kartrkaiaviparyasad devatades^ayor api 

laksanagu^avrttya ca codyanam uttarara tatah 
astanan tayamananani hotus^ catvary adhimahe 

adhyasaS capy atipraisam tarksyam yajatavedase 
arambhaniyab paryasat tadvato ’har ahah stutim 

s'astriijSm hotrakaiiaS ca tayamanany adhimahe 
stotriyan anurupams' ca pragathams tadvato ’pi ca 

aranibhaijiyahar ahah s'asye cahinasiiktakam 
madhyandiniyas'astrapam kjptim ahasValayanab 

ekaikasyartvijam esam sampatas tu trayas trayah 
sthane cahlnasuktanam navadha sodas'e viduh 

Tittamasyatha prsthyahna ukthanam s^ilpaklptayah 
valakhilya vrsakapyalh pra va ity evayamarut 

s'ilpani vikrtany ahur eke tv api tu tany api 
dvipadastutyupadhitvad vikarasyanyathapi ca 

nityas'ilpam idam proktam vis'vajic ca tayor yadi 
•dvipadastutyupadhitvad agnistomantatapi ca 

urdhvam arambhaijiyabhyas' s'ilpany avikrtani ca 
acchavakas tu taddes'e dyaur na yah suktabhag bhavet 

ekahasilktopacayam s'amsanena giro vidu^i 
diksato ’pavratSdes'aprasangat pas'ubhaktayab 
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tadvyapattinimittarthaprayas^cittaprasangatah 
bhagitvac capi sarvesam iha naimittiko vidhib 

uktatvat sarvavarnanam avis^ese^a karmaiiam 
naimittikaprasangena rSjanyasya vidhiyate 

rajanyasya vis'e§o ’yam a brahmapasamapanat 
athabhisecaniyasya s'aunasVepo vidhiyate 

brahmatvam yajnadiksayam ksatram apnoti tavata. 
vaniadvayasamaves'at kin katham va virodhisu 

ity etat sarvam adhyaye catustrims'e nirupitam 
vrddhih ksatrasya somena phalair ahutibhak^aije 

stotras'astre ca tasyokte abhisekavidhib punab 
indrasya cabhisekasya pras'amsa tadvidhih parah 

itihasab purakalpS nSras'arnso ’tha gathikab 
pras'nasyottararUpena padyagathab prakirtitah 

karmani yabhib kathitani rajSam 
danani coccavacamadhyaraani 
naras'amsir ity jcas tab pratiyad 
yabhis stutir das'atayisu rajSam 

paurohityavidhanan tad abhidhane ca pas'cimab 
sarnksiptam aitareyasya brahmajjasyarthavastu yat 

brahmatjanukrameniaiva gatarthasya samasatab 
s'uddhanuparamad vyastavyacikhyasa vijrmbhate 

diksa ca diksaijiya ca diksayas sthapanani ca 
yajyanuvake satnyajye vis^esaphalasaramite 

Here there is the colophon : iti aitareyabrahtna^iabhasye govinda- 
svSmini bhasyarthasangrahakarikS samapta. 

There are many mistakes in the manuscript and as such in 
some places it is difficult to reconstruct the correct reading. 

The commentary is called Govindasvamin as well as the 
author of the commentary. In all the colophons, we see the 
expression aitareyabrahmaniabhasye govindasvamini and not go- 
vindasvamikrte. As a matter of fact, in many other places, the 
term used is not bhasya but vyakhyana. The term bhasya is 
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found in the colophon at the end of the seventh adhyaya and the 
eighth adhyaya. At the end of the third adhyaya the colophon 
says : aitareyaranyavyakhyane instead of aitareyabrahma^avya- 
khyane. This must be a scribal error either in this transcript or 
even in its original. At the end of the thirtieth adhyaya there is 
the colophon : ity aitareyabrahmanavyakhyayam govindasvaminyam 
triinso ’dhyayab. The colophon at the end of the work is : ity 
aitareyabrahmaniabhasye govindacaryapranite govindasvamini cat- 
variins'o ’dhyayah samaptah. 

Thus the name of the commentary is govindasvamin after the 
author, who is Govindacarya. The commentary is styled as a 
bhasya, as a vyakhyana and as a vyakhya ; and according as the term 
is vyakhya in the feminine gender or vyakhyana or bhasya in the 
neuter gender, the name appears as govindasvamin or govindasvamini* 

The commentary is complete. But there are some breaks in 
the middle. The commentary starts from the very beginning and 
goes on to the middle of the eleventh adhyaya (in the middle of the 
8th section). Then there is a long break. This is on Page 227 in 
the transcript in the Library. Then on the same page begins the 
commentary on the beginning of the ninteenth adhySya. Then the 
transcript proceeds right up to the thirty second adhyaya. In the 
middle of the adhyaya there is again a break. In the middle of 
the commentary of the second section in that pafiicika the manus- 
cript breaks and the verses found in the beginning of the work from 
the benedictory one up to atrims'adhyaya are repeated. Then the 
commentary continues. This repetition is on Pages 507 to 510* 
There is a small break in the middle of the story of S'unas's'epa ; 
but this is a very small break. Except for these breaks the work 
is complete. 

The work begins, as has already been stated above, with a 
large number of stanzas. In the beginning of the chapters also 
there is a stanza. The second adhyaya begins : 

prayaniya tadangam yad devatady adhyagismahi 

tathaivodayaniya ca tadvis'esas' ca kalpitab- 
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Third adhyaya begins : 

somapravahaiiir agniraanthaniy5 rcali punah 
atithya ca tadatigaiji tjtiyadhyayacodanat 

Fourth adhyaya begins : 

abhisfavopasattanBnaptryapyayananihnavab 
kalpita gharmasarabhara vratopayanam eva ca 

Fifth adhyaya begins : 

rajakrayabrahmanalagnam adau 
vahnipranitipratipadikas' ca 
tatha havirdhanavivardhanartha 
agnes' ca somasya ca ya ?cas syuh 

Sixth adhyaya begins : 

yUpo ’tha yupafijanam apriyas' ca 
paryagnyupapraisam athSdhrigus' ca 
pas'ob purodas'avidhir manota 
vanaspatib sastha ilastutis' ca 

Seventh adhyaya begins : 

paryagnyader vis'esams' ca stokab svahakrtir api 
vapaS cadhiyate prataranuvakavidhis tatab 

Eighth adhyaya begins : 

aponaptrlyatacchesa upains'vadigraha api 
savaniySb purodas'ab pavamSnaya sarpanam 
Ninth adhyaya begins : 

rtuyaja dvidevatyas tadvis^esa ijastutib 
tusijims'aipsapras'anisa ca navamadhySyacodanab 
Tenth adhyaya begins : 

Shavam nividam suktam acchavakasya codanat 
yajamanapunarjanma bruvate ’thadhidaivatam 
Eleventh adhyaya begins : 

ekadas'e ’tha praugapras'amsa 
tato vasatkEram anustutin ca 
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tatkartur atmany anumantranafi ca 
tato nivitpraisavis'esam ahuh. 

At the end of the eleventh adhyaya, there is no colophon.. 
The manuscript breaks in the middle of the adhyaya. Usually 
when an adhyaya begins, there is the statement like : govindasvami- 
bhasye das'amo ’dhyaya arabhyate. But here there is no such thing 
the break is also not noted in the manuscript. There is a stanza 
which must be the beginning of the ninteenth adhyaya : 

jyotismatyo bharato dvadas'aho 
diksakalo yajanam pas'ukan ca 
vytilhachando dvadas'ahapras'amsa 
prsthanafi ca chandasan ca praklptib 

From the middle of the eleventh adhyaya to the end of the 
eighteenth adhyaya there is a break. The twentieth adhyaya 
begins : 

bhinnlny Shur devatastomasama- 
chandamsy ahus tasya tasyapi sattvam 
vidvadvakyad uttarasya^i samanam 
sva sva hassu 

siddhantas'astraipi sad eva hotraijy 

ajyena suktam 

niskevalye stotriyab prslhayonir 
yonisthane svas' ca samapragathah 

tarksyam suktat purvam atyetu nitye 
svat svat suktaj jatavedasyam any at 
chandomanam vaisVadevan purastad 
ayahiman babhrusuktani caiva 

rathantaram ayugmam syad brhatsametarad bhavet 
vairupadi dvitiyam syat trtiySdisv anukramat 

athendrapurvo nihavab pragatho 

dhayyas' ca tarksyas' ca samanam ahnam 
svam svan tatha jatavedasyam agre 
chandoma adya trtiyah 
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There is no verse in the beginning of the twenty-first adhyaya, 
nor in the beginnings of the twenty-second, twenty-third and twenty, 
fourth adhyayas. The twenty-fifth adhyaya begins : 

athagnihotram payasalh pras'amsa 
taddohanapattisu niskrtis^ ca 
tasya pras'amsapy udite ca homo 
brahmartvijo vyahrtayo ’py adhitalti 

Twenty sixth adhyaya begins : 

gravastotosnisasamavestitamurdha 
mantrair arbudasuktam viprnakti 
kiyato ’bhistavaniyah katham etali 
subrahmanyahvanam iti pravadanti 

Twenty seventh adhyaya begins : 

pratahsavanikas'astraay anurupo 

yasmin .... stautyastuvate stotriya esah 
arambhakhya avapaniyilfi paris'ista 

urdhvam tasmat svad atha paryasatrcas^ ca 

Twenty eighth adhyaya begins : 

pras'astusuktany unnayanarthany anusavanam 
hotradinam prasthitayajya api sapta 
kartrchandodaivatayogasya ca codyad 
gaunya vrttya laksanaya va pariharah 

There is no stanza at the beginning of the twenty-ninth 
adhyaya. The thirtieth adhyaya begins : 

retah praptijanmapratistha 

klptim s'ilpair yajSasamskararupam 
agnistome s'ilpas'astrapraklptim 

naras'atnsyady aha kuntapas'astram 

There are no stanzas in the beginning of the remaining adhya- 
yas of the work. In the commentary on the Aitareya Brahmana by 
Sayana there are similar verses in the beginning of the adhyayas. 
The verses are mostly identical. But the verse given in the 
commentary of Govindasvamin in the beginning of the second 
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adhyaya is given in the beginning of the third adhyaya in the 
commentary of Sayana. This shift is found throughout. There are 
many places where there is no verse in the commentary of Sayaija 
while there is a verse in the commentary of Govindasvamin. In 
some cases the reverse also happens. In some places there is a 
verse in both the commentaries ; but the verses are different in the 
two commentaries. On account of this variation I have given 
all the verses here that are found in the manuscript of the 
commentary of Govindasvamin. 

After the colophon at the end of the fortieth adhyaya, there is 
a verse which runs : 

badhva mudran karena tribhir api nayanaih kvapi pas^yat 
prabhata- 

pronnidrambhojalilaiti kimapi ca manasa vastutattvam vivi- 
cyat 

pas^callambai^ kapardaih ksanarucikapis'air indulekhasana- 
thair 

vyakhyavyaparas^ali pradis'atu manasas' s'uddhim ais'am 
vapur va^. 

Then there is another work in the original from which the 
transcript was made. This last verse must have been written by 
the scribe who wrote the original from which the transcript was 
prepared for the Adyar Library'. It is not the composition of 
Govindasvamin the author of the commentary. 

The manuscript bears the shelf number XXXVIII — G. 3. In 
the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, their 
transcript is described under R. No. 3806. The original is a palm 
leaf manuscript in Malayalam characters belonging to the Naduvil 
Matham, Trichur, Cochin State. 

I will add further details about this commentary after giving 
a general description of all the three commentaries. 

{ To be continued) 
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MANUSCRIPTS EOTES 
By Dr. V. Raghavan 
THE ‘ NARAYANOPANISAD BHASYA’ 

On p. 326 of the Adyar Catalogue, I, is found the entry 

XXX. G. 14.” This MS. was 
■examined by me, with a view to find out who this author Madhava 
■was, whether he was Mayana Madhava, the elder brother of 
Sayana, or Cavunda Madhava mantrin (the author of the Suta- 
samhita-tatparyadipika and the Governor of Goa) or Sayana 
Madhava, the son of Sayana and the author of the Sarvadars'ana- 
■sathgraha. On examination, however, I found that the author is 
none of these. The MS. represents Sayana’s Bhasya on the 
Narayana or Puru§asukta Anuvaka, the Narayaijiya or the 
YajSiki Upanisad and the Mantras to Rudra and Jatavedas, — all 
forming part of the Taittiriyaraijyaka. Portions of the MS. were 
also compared with the printed text of the Sayana bhasya on 
the Taittiriya Aranyaka in the Anandas'rama Series : There were 
a number of very minor variants, most of which agreed with the 
‘ ^ ’ readings noted in the footnotes in the Anandas'rarna edn. 


THE SANDHYAVANDANA BHASYA BY 
TIRUMALA YAJVAN 

The same codex above noted (XXX. G. 14) contained an 
unidentified gloss on the Sandhyavandana mantras, which has 
not been noticed also in its proper place on p. 336 of the Adyar 
Catalogue, I. The work opens thus : 
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Vfisq ^^q3:q?n \\ 

This shows that the work is identical wnth D. No. 2883 in 
the Madras Government Oriental MSS. Library (Descriptive 
Catalogue, V, pp. 2130-1). From another MS. of this same work 
in the Madras Government Oriental MSS. Library, Triennial 
Catalogue R. No. 2258b, we come to know the following details 
of our author, Tirumalayajvan : 

Tirumala belonged to the family of one Madhava Somayajin 
and was the son of one Malluyajvan. Tirumala was a Sarvato- 
mukhayajin. 

g^qito ’’ (Madras. Govt. 

Ori. MSS. Lib. Trien. Cat. R. No. 22586). 

At the end of the MS. there is the informing post-colophon 
scribal note that on the Sandhyavandana, there are the Bhasyas 
of S'ahkara, Krsna Pa:o.dita and S'ridhara, but that Tirumala’s is 
the easy commentary. There are a large number of MSS. of 
Krs^a Pahdita’s Bhasya ; Adyar Catalogue, I, p. 15&, and the 
Mysore Catalogue, I, p. 18, notice MSS. of S'ahkara’s com- 
mentary, but the S'ridhariya Bhasya mentioned seems to be rare. 

The Other Works of Tirumala and the works of his father 
and grandfather. 

The Madras Government Oriental MSS. Library contains 
MSS. of some other works of our Tirumala also. R. No. 2148 
is Tirumala’s Apastambas'rautamantrabhasya. R. Nos. 1664 (a) 
and 1966 (a) are MSS. of Tirumala’s Dars'apurnamasamantrabhasya* 
From the introductory verses in the latter work we learn that 
his father Mallayjvan wrote : 

1. a Tika on the Tattvacintama^iyaloka (of Jayadeva- 
Nyaya) 
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2. „ „ „ Tattvaviveka (Nrsimhas'rami-Advaita) 

3. „ „ „ Kaiyata, i.e., Kaiyata’s Mahabhasya- 

pradipa (Vyakarana). 

fecqfor: ii 

that his grandfather, not named, wrote : 

1. a Dars'apurijamasa mantrabhasya like that of Tirumala; 

2. a Krsnabhyudaya kavya, and 

3. a treatise on the Prabhakaramimamsa probably called 
Gurumatanuvada. 

il 

And that Tirumala himself wrote : 

1. a Tika on the Mahabhasya called Anupada, and 

2. a Tika on the Sandhyavandana for the Vaispavas, (which 
is the work we noted first), besides the two other works,, the 
Apastambas'rautamantrabhSsya and the Dars'apuranamasa mantra 
bhasya. 


THE KUCARA GRAMA DANA PATRA 

On p. 25n: of the Adyar Catalogue, II, is found the interesting 
«ntry fq? JfUT ”, 8. H. 37. On 

enquiry it was found that this MS., as well as the other historical 
record noted on ibid., p. 266, s'ilas^asana patrika, 8. H. 36, was lost. 
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What this Kucara grama dana patra is, is however learnt from 
the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the R.A.S., IV, Old Series, 
pp. 97-116, where this inscription of which the Adyar MS. is a 
copy, is edited. The inscription is dated in A.D. 1391. It was 
issued during the time of King Harihara II of Vijayanagar. The 
donor is the Madhava mantrin, the governor of Goa, who wrote the 
Tatparya dipika on the Sutasamhita. The donation is of the 
village of Kucara, renamed after the governor, as Madhava pura, to 
24 scholars. The grant refers first to King Samgama, Bukka and 
Harihara; then to MMhava’s capture of the Aparanta territory 
from the Turuskas and his establishing Hinduism in those parts ; 
to Madhava’s reign as Governor of Goa ; and then to Madhava’s 
death and his successor, Narahari, son of Brahmarasa and Mambam- 
bika, elder brother of Bhaskara, pupil of Vidyas'ahkara and of the 
Atreya gotra. 

From this we are able to know that Madhava, the author of 
the Sutasamhita vyakhya, died in or about A.D. 1391. We have 
inscriptions of Madhava with the dates A.D. 1344, 1347, 1368 
and 1384. 


THE KRSNA C ARANA PARICARYA VIVRTI 

In the Vrata Section we find in the Adyar Catalogue, 
I, p. 1616 a work called Krsija carana paricarya vivrti, with 
an index attached to it. The Catalogue gives Vidyaraiiya Tirtha 
as the author. 

On examination I find both the work and its index to be 
not MSS, but litho-prints produced at Kas'i. 

Rajendralal Mitra’s Notices describe Vidyaraijya Tirtha’s 
Krs^a carana paricarya vivrti. No. 2260. See Aufrecht also, 
1, p. 1196. This Vidyara^ya Tirtha wms of Benares and was 
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perhaps the same as the Guru of Vis'ves'vara datta or Devatirtha- 
svamin who wrote the Samkhyataranga, etc. and passed away 
in Benares in 1852. (Aufrecht, I, p. 58Sa). Hall says he knew 
Devatirtha (p. 2, Hall’s Index). 

The MS. noticed by Rajendralal Mitra contains only the last 
part of the material contained in the Adyar codex titled Krsija 
carana paricarya vivrti. On examination, I find the following to- 
be the contents of the Adyar copy. It is true Vidyaranya Tirtha’s 
work is only the Krsna carana paricarya vivrti, a gloss on a 
Krsija Caraija paricarya. The work, the whole of it, was printed 
at Benares by the order of the Kas*! King, Naraya^asimha. 
The date in chronogram given at the end evidently means A.D. 1830. 
Vidyaranya Tirtha’s gloss has a verse on this King, at the end. 

At the instance of the Kas'i King NSrayanasimha, one Cidghana 
wrote the work called Paddhati ; one Hariharananda wrote the 
Paddhati paricarya. Both these writers seem to be the pupils 
of one Vis'vesVarayati. In the Paddhati paricarya we find dealt 
with Dharma, classification of Literature, VedEnta, yati-acara» 
worship of Rama and Krsija, devotion, etc. 

This codex does not contain any of these sections completely. 
On p. 72, the Paddhati paricarya ends abruptly. Then worship of 
Rama is taken up and this ends abruptly on p. 12. Then follows 
the incomplete Radhamadhava pada paricarya. The Krsna stotra 
from the Gopalatapani is found here and the Bhagavata is also 
deified here. Then starts Krsna carana paricarya vivrti by Vidya- 
raijya who mentions the Guru Umarama Pa^?.dita. There is first a 
resume of the books of the Bhagavata, and within it, a resume of 
the Ramayana. 

Therefore, this Vidyaraijya Tirtha, of the last century should 
not be confused with the celebrated Vidyaranya. 
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MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 

A NOTE ON THE DATE OF KAUSTKA 
BHATTA BHASKARA 

By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma 

In most of the available MSS. of Bhatta Bhaskara’s JSanaya- 
jSa on the Taittiriya Brahmana, the colophon at the end reads ; 

^1% f (4) I 

is the name of a plant (Phaseolus radiatus) called Anu- 
mulu in Telugu, and as Anumula (genitive) still obtains as a family 
name in the Telugu country, Burnell infers that Bha.tta Bhaskara 
was a Telugu Brahmin. (Cat. of the Tanjore Library, p. 7). Shama 
Sastri and others interpret fsrsqt# as ‘ in the Saka year 1410 ’ 
(A.D. 1489). (Vide Shama Sastri, Upodghata to the T.Br., p. 4 ; 
Bhagavaddatta, a History of Vedic Literature, Vol. II, pp. 43-47 ; 
Seshagiri Sastri, Report for 1893-94, pp. 3-4). But as this date 
is inconsistent with the tradition which assigns Bhatta Bhaskara 
to the latter half of the 10th century and as Bhatta Bhaskara is 
quoted by Madhava who flourished about the middle t)f the 14th 
century, Seshagiri Sastri in his Report for 1893-94 suggests the 
alteration of the expression fqsqjciqj to the latter being 

rendered=S'aka 1110 (1189 A.D.) — a date which roughly agrees with 
the known chronological datum and tradition. “ Unless such a 
correction is made ” observes Seshagiri Sastri “ the stanza becomes 
unmeaning; for what is meant by saying that Bhatta Baskara 
composed the Bhasya ‘ in the plant phaseolus radiatus,”. Professor 
Keith accepts this date and says that “it must be regarded as 
realy proved”. (See Cat. of the Sanskrit MSS. in the Library 
of the India Office, Vol. II, Part I, No. 4399). 
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Though Seshagiri Sastri’s suggestion is a plausible one, he is 
not able to support it by MS. evidence. I find that the colophon 
in one of the MSS. of the Adyar Library (XXII-H-51) contains 
the clear reading The MS. is at least a century old. It 

seems that ^ in lieu of in certain MSS. is a scribal error (as both 
of them are somewhat alike in Telugu and Grantha). 

If the reading contained in the MS. of the Adyar Library 
be the correct one, the date of Bhafta Bhaskara is settled beyond 
doubt. Though there are some MSS. which read instead of 

(Madras 189, Adyar XXXIV, C.5, etc., ), it has to be noted that 
these are comparatively very few and this reading (^t%) calls for 
some investigation before it can be accepted. The variant 

found in the MS. of the A.S.B. (No. 456) neither 
conforms to the metre nor makes any sense. It is undoubtedly a 
scribal mistake. There are also a few MSS. which substitute 
for the former not making any important difference 

in the sense. 

It has thus to be stated that in the light of the reading found 
in the MS. of the Adyar Library and the available chronological 
data (Vide Bhagavaddatta, ibid.) which point out that Bhatja 
Bhaskara cannot be later than the 12 th century, the obinion of 
Shama Sastri, Vaman Sastri and some others cannot be accepted. 
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Krishnaswami Aiyangar Commemoration Volume, Pub- 
lished by a Committee, 1936. Price Rs. 10. 

This Commemoration Volume of essays and papers written by 
the friends, pupils and admirers of Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 
was presented to him on the occasion of his Sixty-sixth birthday 
in appreciation of his services to the study of South Indian history. 
Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar occupied the Chair of Indian History 
in the University of Madras for fifteen years and retired from 
the services of the University in 1929. A chronological bibliography 
of his writings is supplied at the end of the volume as an Appendix, 
While the bulk of his writings are scattered over the learned 
journals of the day he has published over a dozen books in his 
own name. The Journal of Indian History is run on his personal 
responsibility. As the Editor of the Madras University Historical 
Series, his Introductions to them form a part by themselves. 
It is but fitting that a scholar of his standing should receive the 
homage of his friends and co-workers. This is not the first occasion 
when such appreciation has been shown in India. We have the 
Commemoration Volumes of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Sir Asutosh 
Mukherji, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and others which have 
led the way on earlier occasions. A similar volume with the name 
of Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastri was published from Madras^ 
only recently. (See Vol. I. part 3 of our Bulletin pp. 99 — 101. for 
a review of this volume). 

This volume represents a collection of papers specially written 
for the purpose and published by an Editorial Committee consisting 
of Professors V. Rangacharya and C. S. Srinivasachari with 
5 
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Mr. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar. The papers are arranged in six 
sections. The Editors have also added a short and informing 
sketch of the career of the Professor and of his work in the various 
spheres of activity. This is followed by Appreciations from. 
Dr. V. Swaminatha Aiyar, Principal Tait of the Central College, 
Bangalore, Sir Shafat Ahmad Khan and Mr. Sardesai. 

In the section on General Indian History, Dr. Bhattacharya 
of Baroda leads, writing on the Royal Prerogative in Ancient India. 
The list of prerogatives are merely catalogued quoting passages in 
support of the prerogatives stated. Dr. Charpentier, writing on the 
Sasanian Conquest of the Indus Region tries to clear the obscurity 
shrouding a clear understanding of the connection of the Indus 
region with the Persian kingdom. He sums up his views regarding 
the rise and fall of the Sasanian dominion in Western India in 
page 17. They are by no means conclusive, as expressed by the 
author himself in his concluding remarks, as part of the evidence 
depends for corroboration from Greek literature not well-known 
to the author. Dr. A. K. Coomaraswami writes on Vedic Mono- 
theism and points out that the views of Edgerton that “ Everything 
contained in at least the older Upa'nisads, with almost no exceptions, 
is not new to the Upanisads, but can be found set forth, or at 
least very clearly foreshadowed in the older Vedic texts.” As 
Bloomfield has pointed out “ the mantra and the Brahmarja are 
for the least part chronological distinctions; that they represent 
two modes of literary activity and two modes of literary speech which 
are largely contemporaneous.” Dr. Coomaraswami further states 
that it is precisely this fact of the Vedic incantations being liturgi- 
cal that it makes it unreasonable to expect from them a systematic 
exposition of the philosophy they take for granted (p. 24). In the 
Brahmaijas, in the Upanisads, in the Gtta and even in Buddhism 
nothing but an ultimate recension of what had already been taught 
always is found, (p. 25). The Satiyaputra of As'oka's Edict 11 
■discusses the question of identity, extent and location of the country 
named. Mr. Govind Pai concludes that so long as the southern limits 
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of the As^okan Aparanta could not be fixed with exactness it is hardly 
possible to be exact as to the province or provinces that were 
contained in the Satiyaputra Edict 11. He is sure about one 
point and that is that Satiyaputra included South Kanara (p. 47). 

Dr. Shama Sastri’s paper on the date of the Arthas'Ustra 
re-examines the position from internal evidence as compared with 
the passages of the V edangajyoH^a and comes to the conclusion 
that it is a work of the pre-Ghristain period and belongs to the 
epoch of the commencement of the Mauryan period B.C. 327 
to 330 (p. 136). Sardesai emphasizes on the importance of the 
Poona Residency Correspondence to complete the information to 
the historian as they contain much invaluable material. The paper 
on the Blanks in Middle Indian History is stimulating and a 
problem for the historian to solve. An interesting remark makes 
Mahakala of Ujjain as established by the Scythians. Recent Ad~ 
vances in Indian History and Historiography by Dr. Venkatasubba 
Sastri of Mysore surveys the position from 1919 with the publica- 
tion of the Oxford History of India by Vincent Smith. The date 
is a convenient point from which to look backward and forward. 
The period of individual research as represented in the works 
of Professor Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar and 
Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar and others who were conducting 
research in addition to teaching students for the Degree courses 
of the University, is followed by collective work from that date. 
A change in the spirit of the people for whom books on Indian 
History are intended and the work in India by Indian scholars 
is now bearing fruit. 

The second section devoted to South Indian History contains 
thirteen articles. Of these Irai, Iraikaval and Iraiyili of by 
Professor Nilakanta Sastri discusses the exact significance of some 
land revenue terms so often mentioned in the inscriptions. The 
article on the poets of the Di^dima family has not used all the 
available material on hand as the Descriptive and Triennial 
Catalogues of the Government Manuscripts Library have not 
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been laid under contribution. Pandit Raghava Iyengar brings out 
interesting inferences on the comtemporaneity of JSanasambandar 
and Tiruraangai Alvar. The title of mehan was common 
in the Pallava family and therefore Vairameha need not neces- 
sarily be identified with Dantivarman Pallava or his Rastrakuta 
grandfather. Dantidurga. It is quite likely that Vairam&han 
referred to by the Alvar is Nandi varman Pallavamalla who might 
have had the name as one of his many titles. It is significant to 
note that the stanzas praising the Pallavas should have been 
placed together in the Periya TirumoU. 

The section On Religion and Philosophy has six papers for 
its share ; that on Language Learning and Literature, fourteen ; on 
Art and Archaeology, ten ; and the last section on Greater India, 
three papers. Professor Suryanarayana Sastri discusses the special 
contribution of the Tamil genius to the philosophy of S'aivism. The 
Kali cult in Kerala is explained as being based on the legend of 
the destruction of Daruka an asura of great prowess by Kali as 
the daughter of S'iva. Dr. B. C. Law writes on South India as a 
centre of Buddism and the interesting data furnished may with 
profit be used in reconsidering the date if the Manimekhalai. 

Professor Subrahmanya Sastri, writing on the Ramayana, is 
-of opinion that the view of the Indologists in holding the epics as 
containing large accretions which were not present in the original 
work, cannot be taken at its face value. The tradition as recorded 
in the south, records all the 24,000 verses, also preserving the 
tradition of the recital of the Ramayana by Kus'a and Lava before 
S'ri Rama for twenty-five days. He therefore concludes that the 
•original Ramayana contained the 24,000 verses in seven Kandas. 

Dr. Kunhan Raja’s observations on the view of Itsing attribut- 
ing the Vakyapadiya to Bhatrhari clears a mystery and is a plausible 
explanation causing confusion in the minds of foreigners. 

The Editors deserve to be congratulated for bringing out this 
useful collection of essays and in overcoming the many difficulties 
that confront a person in editing a heterogenous collection of this 
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character. Useful notes and suggestions are added here and there 
by the Editors, just to draw the attention of the scholars. 

A, N. Krishnan 


Va^amozhi SruH Sukti-Malai of Haradattacarya with the 
Commentary of S'ivalinga Bhupati, with the Tamil rendering of 
the work by Sabhapati NSvalar, Crown 8vo. Pp. 45, 270 and 59. 
Edited by V. Chidarabararamalingam Pillai, Published by The 
S'aiva Siddhanta Nurpatippu Kazhakam, Tinnevelly and Madras. 

The Srutisuktimala of Haradattacarya is an important work 
expounding the principles of S'avism in the form of a stotra praising 
Lord S'iva. The book under review was published in 1924 as 
No. 47 of the S'aiva Siddhanta Nurpatippu Kazhakam. The Tamil 
rendering of the work by Sabhapati Navalar, which forms the latter 
part of the book, was published as No. 40 of the same series. 

Some previous editions of the work may be noted in this 
connection. A Kannada version of the work was published in 1914. 
A nagari version of the text alone with a Marathi anuvada was 
also printed in 1907. The publication of the commentary and the 
text together must be considered as a laudable enterprise on the 
part of the Publisher. Being a work of great importance to the 
votaries of Tamil S'avism in South India along with the Harihara- 
tdratamya of the same author, it may be considered as a service 
to the Saivites who could not get a copy of the work. 

The Tamil Introduction running to forty-five pages comprises 
a short life of the author, his devotion to Lord S'iva and the 
miracles which he performed during the course of a lifetime. The 
life of the saint illustrates what a bhakta of his type with that 
unshakable faith in his Deity could accomplish by the powers that 
he develops in himself. Without going into the minute details it 
may be said that there is nothing which could not be accomplished 
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and what is moire, the goddess of wealth will be prepared to follo^v 
the direction or person shown by such a devotee. Such instances 
are to be found in the lives of the saints of all religions. 

The philosophy of S'avism as represented in this book of one 
hundred and fifty verses presents a close resemblance to the philo- 
sophy of the S'rivaisnavas except that it substitutes S'iva for Visnu 
in the important places of dispute. The entire text of the Veda is 
authoritative by itself and helps in the proper understanding of the 
Supreme Soul. It is divided into Mcntra, Vidhi and ArthavSda 
vakyas. The word Is'vara being applicable to Lord S'iva both by 
derivation and usage indicates the supreme position of Lord S'iva. 
The whole of the world depends for its existence on this Is'vara 
who is no other than Lord S'iva. The view of the Safikhyas that 
the prapaHca does not depend for its existence on Is'vara and the 
contention of the Yoga school that Is'vara is a part of thtprapoMca 
are not acceptable. The authority for the supreme position of 
Lord S'iva is derived from the pasmniyojana and the sfimm- 
maras'iras, where all the other devas are considered to be the parts 
of the body of the primeval fish. Howevermuch a thief may glory 
in having stolen a kirlta, no sane person would consider the kirlia 
as his personal property, as it can belong only to a king. Similarly, 
other gods would dislike to displease Lord S'iva by accepting the 
puja performed, as it can be meant only for Lord S'iva. The word 
Rudra in the Prdtaragni sukta is explained as indicating Agni and 
the derivative name is accounted for by the story of Agni’s rodana. 

The six great guijas of Ais'varya, Vlrya, Jnana, etc. can belong, 
only to S'iva and are called by the name hhaga. He who has the 
bhaga is bhagavUn. This position is supported by quoting texts 
from the AfharvasHras and the &vetd&>vataropaniqad. The purport 
of the NUrayanopanisad is only the worship of S'iva and the 
aniarUtm'd of Narayatja is only S'iva. 

The greatness of S'iva is further established by pointing out 
that Narayana is Vis'va while S'iva is vis'vUdhika ; Narayana 
is yUga, S'viSi, yagadhipa ; Narayana is nimiiiahdrana oi 
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Mulaprakrii while S'iva is MTilaprakrti itself. Hence, the difference 
between the two is great. It is sUitivada when Naraya^ia is called 
vis’vapati. Thus updsand, the updsaka and the object of upasana 
are identical with Virup^sa ; this is explained in the Ndrdyano- 
panisad. 

Lord S^iva is the adistana devextd of the Gayatri and the 
Aditya mandala. The supreme position of Rudra as the ydgapati 
is based not only on the Yajurveda but on the authority of the 
Rgveda as well. The parisecana after the offering to Rudra in 
the sacrifices is explained as being due to a desire to place him 
not on the same level with other gods, but on a higher level. In 
the same way, the injunction not to take the food offered to Lord 
S'iva is explained as based on a similar injunction which lays down 
that no brahmin should take his leavings. The mTdavdkya cited 
here cannot bear the sense, as it has been interpreted to mean, that 
the leavings of the person have become ucci§t(z and the comparison 
of the nivedana to S'iva to this is not happy. 

The authorities to be accepted for proper conduct are the 
Vedas and the S'aiva Agamas. It is not necessary to enter into 
the question of the Vedas being either eternal or made by the 
Lord. The omission by the Grhyasutrakdras to mention Bivapuja 
is compared to the omission of the mention of the Yajnopavita 
and hence need not be made much of. Nor the omission of the 
same in the Smrtis, to be taken account of. 

The other arguments make an attempt to meet the points 
raised against the acceptance of S'iva as the Supreme Being such 
as the hrahmahatyd dosa consequent on the cutting of one of the 
five heads of Brahma by S'iva. The editor has taken care to cite 
in the footnotes the mulavdkyas upon which he has found support 
for the text. In many cases the texts so cited can not bear the 
meaning given by the editor. Great care has been lavished in 
bringing out this important work. But the Sanskrit text printed 
shows stops where not needed. These mistakes, it is expected, 
will be remedied in a future edition of the work. 


A. N. Krishnan 
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8'r%-vidyE'Sa:^arya-paddhati, compiled by Brahma-s'ri N. 
Subrahmanya Ayyar, President-founder, S'ri Brahma- vidya-vimar- 
s'ini Sabha, Madras, 1938. 

The Brahma-vidya-vimars'ini Sabha, Madras, which appears 
to have been founded very recently deserves to be congratulated for 
the vigorous work it has been doing in the propagation of knowledge 
relating to the Brahma-vidya by means of holding discourses and 
bringing out rare works on the Brahma-vidya, one of its latest 
publications being the Sn-vidyd-saparya-paddhati a compilation 
by the President-founder of the Sabha bearing on the ritual relating 
to the Navavarana-puja which is for the first time published free 
from all errors that had crept into the MSS., the subject being a 
recondite one taxing the capacity of Copyists of MSS. with meagre 
attainments. All the available South Indian MSS. have been used 
in the preparation of the work and a number of explanatory diagrams 
included for the benefit of worshippers. A foreword in English by 
Rao Bahadur Dr. M. Subrahmapya Ayyar and a learned Introduction 
in Sarnskrt from the pen of S'ri C. S'anikara-rama S'astri, M. A., B.L., 
who has edited the work, deal with the importance to be attached 
to the Upasana of the Devi. The bare texts of the Lalita-sahasra- 
namavali, the As'caryastottara-sahasra-namSvali, the Lalita-tri-s'ati- 
namavali, the S'ri-sukta, the Durga-sukta, the Tri-puropanisad, the 
Devy-upanisad, the Bhavanopanisad, and the Bahv-rcopanisad have 
also been appended to the volume, with a beautiful colour plate 
of S'ri KaSci Kamaksi and a diagram of the S'ri-cakra. Worshippers 
of the Devi will find in this a very useful publication. 

S. Subrahmanya Sastri 


S'n Lalitddri-s'ati-stotra with Candrika, a commentary in 
Tamil— by Brahma-s^ri N. Subrahmanya Ayyar, President-founder 
of the S'ri Brahma-vidya- vimars^ini Sabha, Madras, 1938. 

The author has set forth in a learned Introduction the genesis of 
the strotra elaborately dealing with the potency of the S'ri-vidya, 
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explaining the tradition with copious extracts from the Upanisad-s 
and glosses thereon by reputed commentators and from the works 
of S^ri S'amkara Bhagavat-pada, S'ri Vidyarat;iya and others and winds 
up recounting the circumstances under which S'ri Haya-griva 
initiated Sage Agastya into the mysteries of the S'ri-vidya at 
Kanci-ksetra. The attempt of the author in writing out the com- 
mentary in Tamil on the Three-hundred names of the Devi com- 
prised in the Stotra, basing it on the sublime Bhasya in Samskrt 
by S'ri S amkara Bhagavat-pada for the delectation of the devotees 
of the Devi so exquisitely brought out by the Bhagavat-pada in 
his Bhasya, is highly commendable and worthy of the President- 
founder of a Sabha which has been founded chiefly for the purpose 
of expounding the profound secrets of the Brahma-vidyS which 
is verily identical with the S'ri-vidya of the Samaya cult. The 
Kamaksl-matrka-stava, a hymn of Fifty-one stanzas composed 
by the author, is also included in the volume, from the perusal of 
which it will be found that the author is gifted enough in writing 
Samskrt verse, evidently drawing his inspiration from his Guru, 
S'ri Guhananda-natha of S'ri Badarikas'rama. 

T. R. Srinivasa Aiyangar 
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MORALITY AND PANTHEISM 


[Reproduced from “The Theosophist/’ Vol. V. No. 2. 
November 1883^ edited by H. P. Blavatsky, With the 
kind permission of the Editor.] 

Questions have been raised in several quarters as to the 
inefficiency of Pantheism (which term is intended to include 
Esoteric Buddhism, Adwaitee Vedantism, and other similar 
religious systems), to supply a sound basis of morality. 

The philosophical assimilation of meim and teum, it is 
urged, must of necessity be followed by their practical con- 
fusion, resulting in the sanction of theft, robbery, etc. This 
line of argument points, however, most unmistakably to the 
co-existence of the objection wdth an all but utter ignorance of 
the systems objected to, in the critic, as we shall show by 
and bye. The ultimate sanction of morality, as is w'ell-knowm, 
is derived from a desire for the attainment of happiness and 
escape from misery. But schools differ in their estimate of 
happiness. Exoteric religions base their morality, on the hope 
of reward and fear of punishment at the hands of an Omni- 
potent Ruler of the Universe by following the rules he has 
at his pleasure laid down for the obedience of his helpless 
subjects ; in some cases, however, religions of later growth have 
made morality to depend on the sentiment of gratitude to that 
Ruler for benefits received. The worthlessness, not to speak 
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of the mischievousness, of such systems of morality, is almost 
self-evident. As a type of morality founded on hope and fear, 
we shall take an instance from the Christian Bible. “ He that 
giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” The duty of supporting 
the poor is here made to depend upon prudential motives 
of laying by for a time when the “ giver to the poor ’’ 
will be incapable of taking care of himself. But the Mahabharata 
says that, “ He that desireth a return for his good deeds 
looseth all merit ; he. is like a merchant bartering his goods.” 
The true springs of morality lose their elasticity under the 
pressure of such criminal selfishness, all pure and unselfish 
natures will fly away from it in disgust. 

To avoid such consequences attempts have been made 
by some recent reformers of religion to establish morality 
upon the sentiment of gratitude to the Lord. But it requires 
no deep consideration to find that in their endeavours to shift 
the basis of morality, these reformers have rendered morality 
entirely baseless. A man has to do what is represented to be a 
thing ‘ dear unto the Lord ’ out of gratitude for the many 
blessings he has heaped upon him. But as a matter of fact he 
finds that the Lord has heaped upon him curses as well as 
blessings. A helpless orphan is expected to be grateful to 
him for having removed the props of his life, his parents, because 
he is told in consolation that such a calamity is but apparently 
an evil, but in reality the All-Merciful has underneath it hidden 
the greatest possible good. With equal reason might a preach- 
er of the Avenging Ahriman exhort men to believe that under 
the apparent blesssings of the “ Merciful ” Father there 
lurks the serpent of evil. But this gospel has yet to be 
preached. 

The modern Utilitarians, though the range of their vision 
is so narrow, have sterner logic in their teachings. That which 
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tends to a man’s happiness is good, and must be followed, 
and the contrary to be shunned as evil. So far so good. But 
the practical application of the doctrine is fraught with 
mischief. Cribbed, cabined, and confined, by rank materialism, 
within the short space between birth and death, the Utili- 
tarians’ scheme of happiness is merely a deformed torso, which 
cannot certainly be considered as the fair goddess of our 
devotion. 

The only scientific basis of morality is to be sought for 
in the soul-consoling doctrines of Lord Buddha or Sri Sanka- 
racharya. The starting point of the “pantheistic” (we use 
the word for want of a better one) system of moralitj^ is a 
clear perception of the unity of the one energy operating in 
the manifested Cosmos, the grand ultimate result which it is 
incessantly striving to produce) and the affinity of the immortal 
human spirit and its latent power with that energy, and its 
capacity to co-operate with the one life in achieving its mighty 
object. 

Now knowdedge ox jndnam is divided into two classes by 
Adwaitee philosophers , — Paroksha and Aparoksha. The 
former kind of knowdedge consists in intellectual assent to a 
stated proposition, the latter in the actual realization of it. 
The object which a Buddhist or Adwaitee Yogi sets before 
himself is the realization of the oneness of existence and the 
practice of Morality is the most powerful means to that end, 
as we proceed to show. The principal obstacle to the realiza- 
tion of this oneness is the inborn habit of man of always 
placing himself at the centre of the Universe. Whatever a 
man might act, think or feel, the irrepressible “ I ” is sure 
to be the central figure. This, as will appear, on the slightest 
consideration, is that which prevents every individual from 
filling his proper sphere in existence, w'here he only is exactly in 
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place and no other individual is. The realization of this harmony 
is the practical or objective aspect of the Grand Problem 
Practice of morality is the effort to find out this sphere ; and 
morality indeed is the Ariadne’s clue in the Cretan labyrinth 
in which man is placed. From the study of the sacred philo- 
sophy preached by Lord Buddha or Sri Sankara know- 

ledge (or shall we say belief ?) in the unity of existence is 
derived but without the practice of morality that knowdedge 
cannot be converted into the highest kind of knowledge or 
aparoksha jnanam, and thus lead to the attainment of mnktL 
It availeth naught to intellectually grasp the notion of your 
being everything and Brahma, if it is not realized in practical 
acts of life. To confuse meuin and teum in the vulgar sense 
is but to destroy the harmony of existence by a false asser- 
tion of “ I,” and is as foolish as the anxiety to nourish 
the legs at the expense of the arms. You cannot be 
one with All, unless all your acts, thoughts and feelings 
synchronise with the onward march of nature. What 
is meant by the Brahmajnani being beyond the reach of 
Karma, can be fully realized only by a man who has found 
out his exact position in harmony with the One Life in nature ; 
that man sees how a Brahmanjnani can act only in unison 
with nature and never in discord with it : to use the phrasen- 
logy of our ancient writers on Occultism a Brahmajnani is a 
real “ co-worker with nature.” Not only European Sanskrit- 
ists but also exoteric Yogis, fall into the grievous mistake of 
of supposing that, in the opinion of our sacred writers, a 
human being can escape the operation of the law of Karma by 
adopting a condition of masterly inactivity, entirely losing 
sight of the fact that even a rigid abstinence from physical 
acts does not produce inactivity on the higher astral and 
spiritual planes. Sri Sankara has very conclusively proved, 
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in his Commentaries on the Bhagavat Gita, such a supposi- 
tion is nothing short of a delusion. The great teacher shows 
there that forcibly repressing the physical body from working 
does not free one from vasana or vritti — the inherent inclina- 
tion of the mind to work. There is a tendency, in every 
department of nature, of an act to repeat itself ; so the Karma 
acquired in the last preceding birth is alwaj's trying to forge 
fresh links in the chain and thereby lead to continued material 
existence and that this tendency can only be counteracted by 
unselfishly performing all the duties appertaining to the 
sphere in which a person is born — that alone can produce 
chitta suddhi, without which the capacity of perceiving spiri- 
tual truths can never be acquired. 

A few words must here be said about the physical inacti- 
vity of the Yogi or the Mahatma. Inactivity of the physical 
body {sthula sarira) does not indicate a condition of inactivity 
either on the astral or the spiritual plane of action. The 
human spirit is in its highest state of activity in samadhi, and 
not, as is generally supposed, in a dormant quiescent condi- 
tion. And, moreover, it will, be easily seen by any one who 
examines the nature of occult dynamics, that a given amount 
of energy expended on the spiritual or astral plane is productive 
of far greater results than the same amount expended on 
the physical objective plane of existence. When an adept 
has placed h*imself en rapport with the universal mind he 
becomes a real power in nature. Even on the objective plane 
of existence the difference between brain and muscular energy 
in their capacity of producing wdde-spread and far-reaching 
results, can be very easily perceived. The amount of physical 
energy expended by the discoverer of the steam engine might 
not have been more than that expended by a hard-working 
day-labourer. But the practical results of the cooly’s work 
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can never be compared with the results achieved by the 
discovery of the steam engine. Similarly the ultimate effects 
of spiritual energy are infinitely greater than those of in- 
tellectual energy. 

From the above considerations it is abundantly clear that 
the initiatory training of a true Vedantin Raj Yogi must be 
the nourishing of a sleepless and ardent desire of doing all in 
his power for the good of mankind on the ordinary physical 
plane, his activity being transferred, however, to the higher 
astral and spiritual planes as his development proceeds. In 
course of time as the Truth becomes realized, the situation is 
rendered quite clear to the Yogi and he is placed beyond 
the criticism of any ordinary man. The Mahanirvan Tantra 
says : 

Charanti trigunatite Ho vidhir Ho nishedhavu, 

“ For one, walking beyond the three gunas — Satva, Rajas 
and Tamas — what duty or what restriction is there? ” — in the 
consideration of men, walled in on all sides by the objective 
plane of existence. This does not mean that a Mahatma 
can or will ever neglect the laws of morality, but that he, 
having unified his individual nature with Great Nature herself, 
is constitutionally incapable of violating any one of the laws 
of nature, and no man can constitute himself a judge of the 
conduct of the Great one without knowing the laws of all the 
planes of Nature’s activity. As honest men are honest without 
the least consideration of the criminal law, so a Mahatma is 
moral without reference to the laws of morality. 

These are, however, sublime topics : we shall before 
conclusion notice some other considerations which lead the 
“ pantheist ” to the same conclusions with respect to morality. 
Happiness has been defined by John Stuart Mill as the state 
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of absence of opposition. Manu gives the definition in more 
forcible terms : 

Sarvam paravasam duhkham 
Sarvamatinavasani Sukham 
I dam jneyo samasena 
Lakshanam suTzhadukhyo. 

“ Every kind of subjugation to another is pain and sub- 
jugation to one’s self is happiness : in brief, this is to be known 
as the characteristic marks of the two.” Now it is universally 
admitted that the whole system of Nature is moving in a 
particular direction, and this direction, we are taught, is 
determined by the composition of two forces, namely, the one 
acting from that pole of existence ordinarily called “ matter 
tow^ards the other pole called “ spirit,” and the other in the 
opposite direction. The very fact that Nature is moving that 
these tw'o forces are not equal in magnitude. The plane on 
which the activity of the first force predominates is called in 
occult treatises the ” ascending arc,” and the corresponding 
plane of the activity of the other force is styled the ” descend- 
ing arc.” A little reflection will show^ that the work of evolution 
begins on the descending arc and works its way upwards 
through the ascending arc. From this it follows that the 
force directed towards spirit is the one which must, though 
not without hard struggle, ultimately prevail. This is the 
great directing energy of Nature, and although disturbed by 
the operation of the antagonistic force, it is this that gives the 
law to her ; the other is merely its negative aspect, for con- 
venience regarded as a separate agent. If an individual 
attempts to move in a direction other than that in which 
Nature is moving, that individual is sure to be crushed, sooner 
or later, by the enormous pressure of the opposing force. We 
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need not say that such a result would be the very reverse of 
pleasurable. The only way therefore, in which happiness 
might be attained, is by merging one nature in great Mother 
Nature, and following the direction in which she herself is 
moving : this again, can only be accomplished by assimilating 
men’s individual conduct with the triumphant force of Nature, 
the other force being always overcome with terrific catas- 
trophes. The effort to assimilate the individual with the 
universal law is popularly known as the practice of morality 
Obedience to this universal law, after ascertaining it, is true 
religion which has been defined by Lord Buddha “ as the 
realization of the True.” 

An example will serve to illumine the position. Can a 
practical student of pantheism, or, in other words, an occultist 
utter a falsehood ? Now, it will be readily admitted that life 
manifests itself by the power of acquiring sensation, temporary 
dormancy of that power being suspended animation. If a 
man receives a particular series of sensations and pretends 
they are other than they really are, the result is that he 
exercises his will-power in opposition to a law of nature on 
which, as we have shown, life depends and thereby becomes 
suicide on a minor scale. Space prevents us to pursue the 
subject any further, but if all the ten deadly sins mentioned 
by Manu and Buddha are examined in the light sought 
to be focussed here, we dare say the result will be quite 
satisfactory. 



RIGHT ADJUSTMENT^ 

By Prof. D. D. Kanga, M.A., I.E.S. (Retd.) 

Man is not a mechanical, chemical or electrical machine 
but “ a philosophizing animal,” ^ says modern 
science. This all-important change brought 
about in science today is to be seen less in 
its discoveries and inventions than in its altered outlook. 

The truly significant change in modern science is not to be 
found in its increased powers to aid man’s progress, but in the 
change in its metaphysical foundations.^ 

Modern science is beginning to see that man is more 
than his body and brain, and that there may be other and 
subtler sheaths beyond the physical in which his conscious- 
ness works, and that all the outward activities of man have 
their origin in these subtler invisible sheaths. Hence it is 
worth while for us to know exactly what they are and how^ 
they can be cognized and utilized. 

The school of “ level psychology ” speaks of conscious- 
ness working at different levels, the lowest 

Consciousness level being that of the physical body, the 

WoFkix^ at 

Different Eeveis. next higher being etheric.® Then there is 
consciousness working at the emotional, 

^This article is a reprint of "Epilogue’’ to Where Theosophy and 
Science Meet, Part III, with some modifications. — [Editor]. 

® J.W.N, Sullivan, Limitations of Science, pp. 194, 196. 

® ' ‘ Etheric ’ ’ is physical matter in theosophical literature, as distinguishec 
from matter of the other subtler bodies which are not physical. 

2 
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lower mental (concrete, analytical), higher mental (abstract, 
synthetic), intuitional and finally volitional levels. This is not 
all. It expresses itself at still higher levels. The conscious- 
ness works at all these levels but may be more active at one 
level than at another at any one time, depending upon a man’s 
stage in evolution. It varies at different periods of a man’s 
life ; it varies in a community, a nation or a race at different 
periods of their growth. All pass through these different 
levels of consciousness. That is our common experience. It 
therefore follows that what may be good for the evolution of 


one man, community or race at one time 
necessarily good for the evolution of 
another man, community or race at the 
same time. We should try to understand this pnnciple of 
relativity and thereby avoid many a pitfall. There cannot be 
an absolute rule of conduct for every man, woman and child 
in the world. This principle of relativity deserves to be borne 
in mind in every department of activity, in every branch of 
knowledge, in every walk of life. 

Another principle which is working in life, and with which 


Prineiple of 
Dynamism. 


it is necessary for us to become familiar, 
is that there is nothing at rest in nature. 
There is motion, growth, everywhere ; the 


evolution of form as well as of consciousness which we are 


witnessing is not static but dynamic. There is an urge 
within every one of us, within everything in the universe, to 
grow, to expand, to express, to unfold, to release. It may 


Water Seeks Its 
Own Level. 


be likened to water seeking its own level in 
a closed system, rising to the height from 


which it came. There is something within 


the core of everything which ever tries to reach its source. The 


two processes of involution and evolution are going on side by 
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side. 

Law of Cycles, 


Bird’s-Eye Yiew. 


Students of science are familiar with the phenomena 
of cyclic processes in nature, — as the 
cycles of water-vapour, oxygen-carbondioxide, 
nitrogen, etc.' Similarly there is a cyclic process in spirit 
descending into matter of different grades, beginning 
with the subtlest atomic matter of the cosmic plane and 
ending with the coarsest solid matter of the physical plane, 
then it ascends once again to the spiritual level. This 
is of course a great cycle, but there are smaller cycles 
within the larger cycle. What are the cycles in average 
and advanced humanity, is shown diagram matically in the 
book mentioned in the footnote below.* 

When we study Theosophy and Science, we get a bird’s- 
eye view of the grand process of evolution 
which is going on in the universe, and of 
which we form an active and a very important part. That 
is the value of the comparative study of Theosophy and 
Scince. Without this knowledge we should be groping in 
the dark. With this knowledge, life be- 
comes intelligible and worth living; with 
this knowledge we begin to see the epoch- 
making events in our own life, as well as in the life-history 
of a community, a nation or a race, which may have taken 
place in the past and which may be happening now, in their 
proper setting, and thus give them their right values. With 
this knowledge comes understanding, and with the practice 
of this knowledge in the affairs of daily life comes wisdom. 

Then we learn how to adjust ourselves 
Adjustment. wisely to the different worlds within our 
small universe. As we begin to learn how 


^ See Part II, pp. 52-56 of Where Theosophy and Science Meet, edited 
by D, D. Kanga, for further illustrations. 

2 Ibid. p. 31. 
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to tackle the great problem of the riddle within ns, how to 
harmonize the warring elements within us, how to unify our 
thought, emotion, speech and action, we also learn how to 
solve the most difficult problem that is agitating the statesmen 
of the world at the present day, namely, the right adjustment 
between the individual and society, between the individual ar^l 
the State. 


“ Harmony in the physical and mathematical W'orld of 


Lack of 
Harmony. 


sense, is justice in the spiritual. J ustice 
produces harmony, and injustice discord; 
and discord, on a cosmical scale, means 


chaos— annihilation.” ' It is the lack of harmony within 


that gives rise to the chaos without. The without is 
merely a reflection of the within. When harmony and 
peace are attained within, the individual of his own free 
will and accord will so adjust himself to society that the 
question of the exploitation of society for the benefit of the 
individual, and the other equally important question of the 
suppression of the individual in the interests 
society, will never arise. There will be 
complete freedom of thought and self-ex- 


pression for the individual. At the same time the interests of 


society will receive due consideration. 


The law by which the individual governs himself will 
not be any man-made law imposed from 
without. He will be guided by a self-im- 
posed discipline based on the laws of the 
Science of Life of which he has now a deeper under- 
standing— the laws by which he governs Limself will be love, co- 
operation, self-sacrifice and service, for he has now out -grown 
the “ struggle for existence,” which is only a half-truth. 


^ H. P. Blavatsky, Isis Unveiled, Part I, p. 330. 
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Primeyal 

Principles. 


The question of adjustment requires further elaboration. 

The question of the relationship between 
the individual and society as also between 
the individual and the State, in economics, 
politics and government, the relationship between idealism and 
materialism, between reality and non-reality and between free 
will and determinism in philosophy, and that between the 
particle-theory and the wave-theory in physics — all these 
questions are after all one question, and are bound to arise 
and will have ever to be faced in one form or another. They 
are inherent in our constitution and in the constitution of 
the universe. Manifestation takes place when the equilibrium 
between these two primeval principles is disturbed. They 
are known as Purusha and Prakrit! in the Sankhya System of 
philosophy, and as twin-principles, eternally existing and 
working together, in the Zoroastrian religion. They are known 
as spirit and matter, life and form, in philosophy ; and as 
energy and matter, positive and negative electricity, in science. 
These two principles are present everywhere, in God, in man, 
in atom. They have their root in the Logos 
and as they are unfolded, a manifested uni- 
verse comes into existence ; their interplay results in the drama 
of creation and evolution. 

This fundamental duality descends from one plane to 
another until we come to the physical plane, so that con- 
stituted as we are, this question of adjustment between 
these two principles is bound to arise in all stages of our 
growth. 

What will help us to bring about as fine an adjustment 
as possible between these opposites ? We 
should not forget that man is a miniature 
universe. Therefore, in order to procure 


0od, Man, Atom. 
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an adjustment between man and the external universe, which 
is the same thing as between man and his environment 
(society or State) it is necessary, in the first place, to bring 
about that adjustment between these opposites within man 
himself ; and man will not deliberately, consciously begin this 
work of adjustment until knowledge of his own constitution 
dawns upon him, until he has a knowledge of the purpose and 
goal of life. Once he has grasped the whole plan of creation 
and evolution, he finds it so enthralling and all-compelling 
that he henceforward resolves not to drift 
^Al^MmpeUingf’ ocean of life, but to take his evolution 

into his own hands, and to become himself 
an active agent in the evolutionary process ; and he voluntarily 
offers himself to undergo the necessary training and discipline 
for that purpose. 

The beauty of this discipline is that a man w'ho adopts it 
changes from being a selfish, exploiting 
^mscipline.*'^ individual to an unselfish one, w'illing to 
share whatever he has — knowledge, wealth, 
power, possessions— -with others of whatever race or country, 
for the common good; in other words, he is now willing 
to serve and sacrifice. When a man reaches this stage in his 
evolution, then he insists less on his rights and privileges 
and more on his duties and responsibilities as a member of 
family, society or State, and he knows 

InfeSional. ^ adjustment 

between his national and international 
interests. He will know how to combine with other indivi- 


National and 
Intevnationai. 


duals in a common policy for society, the State and the 
whole world. At this stage the way will become clear 
for the solution of the problems of poverty, unemployment 
and war. 
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The dominating factor discovered through this discussion 
is the importance of the problem of the 
individual. This must be tackled both from 
without and within. This does not mean 
that all the activities in which statesmen, scientists, engineers, 
economists and leaders of thought are en- 
Approachjrom fill g^ged at present for the purpose of attain- 
ing a solution of these problems should aw^ait 
the solution of the individual problem. No, far from that. The 
problem must be attacked from all sides ; 
tween Philosophy, ^e cannot afford to ignore any of its factors. 
SciencOiand Reii- These gi’eat problems cannot be solved by 
science alone, by religion alone, by meta- 
physics, philosophy or psychology alone. So, a correlation 
and synthesis of all these is necessary. 

In the early days of the atomic theory it was supposed 
that the atoms of the 60 or 70 different 
"unScTtion* elements then known existed in water-tight 
compartments, having no connection with 
one another. As our knowledge grew, we became aware that 
they had a family relationship with one another, and finally 
it became known that they were all derived from one source. 
This tendency to unification, of seeing the unity of life in 
the diversity of forms, is seen in all branches of science and 


philosophy. The very names of the new branches of science 
such as bio-chemistry, bio-physics, physical chemistry, astro- 
physics, etc., are significant. Nature is one organic whole, 
and the divisions of nature into different compartments 
are merely for convenience in study. The borderland 


Borderland 

Phenomena. 


phenomena cannot be investigated by the 
sciences alone, either single or combined, 
by philosophy or psychology alone, by 
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religion alone. The time has now come when there should 
be collaboration not only amongst the scientists themselves, 
but also between scientists and philosophers, between scientists 
and psychologists, between scientists and doctors of religion, 
between scientists and occultists, and no less between Science 


and Theosophy. There is everythin^ to 
Collaboration. nothing to lose m this collabora- 

tion.* Recent world events emphasise the 
necessity for such collaboration, which would give us a deeper 
insight into the laws of nature and help us to base our conduct 
on these laws. What is happening at present in some coun- 
tries ® is an utter violation of the law of unity, a complete 
negation of the idea of brotherhood. Hence, the necessity 
of seeing the unity of life in the diversities of human races, 
and basing our policies on that knowledge, becomes self- 
evident.® 

This deeper insight into nature’s laws will help us 
to solve the complicated problems not only 
ethnology, but in all depart- 
ments of human activities, in economics, 
politics and government, in industry and commerce, in education, 
etc. . This deeper insight will help us also to understand why 
the World Economic Conference held in London in 1933 proved 
abortive, why the League of Nations which 


World Economic was started with such high ideals has proved 
League of Nations, ^sufficiently strong. These facts make us 
realize once again the danger of ignoring and 
violating any important law of nature — either in our personal 
conduct or in the conduct and administration of government. 


* Current Science, August 1938, p. 74. 

® The persecution of the Jews in Germany and other countries. 

''See the monograph on " Anthropology ” in Part III, Where Theosophy 
and Science Meet, edited by D. D. Kanga. 
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The ignoring of one important factor, namely, that man is 
an immortal spiritual being working in his mortal bodies 
(mental, emotional, physical), has brought pur present-day 
civilization almost to the verge of annihilation. Let us build 
anew our civilization on a spiritual basis, formulate once 

Spiritual Ba.l.. “5“" departments of 

life — a mighty task but a most glorious 
and worthy task — on this new basis, and we shall usher 
in an era of joy and peace and prosperity such as the 
"world has never seen before. The modus Qper<zndi to 
reach the consummation — to proceed from the animal state. 

Modus Operandl. human, to the superhuman (for 

man is a strange combination of both) — is 
indicated in the shining lives of the great pioneers in the 
Science of Life who have trodden the path before us and 
reached the goal. They who were just like us at one time 
have, fortunately for us, shown the steps up which we may 
climb if we wish to reach the heights they have attained. 
These steps are such as would appeal to all thinking and 
earnest men and women. They are embodied by H. P. 
Blavatsky in “ The Golden Stairs,” but it requires a daring 
spirit to mount these stairs. Let us see what they are : “ A 
clean life, an open mind, a pure heart, an 
^^S^r intellect, an unveiled spiritual percep- 
tion, a brotherliness for [all] ... a will- 
ing obedience to the behests of Truth, ... a courageous 
endurance of personal injustice, a brave declaration of prin- 
ciples, a valiant defence of those who are 
Tem^e^of Divine unjustly attacked, and a constant eye to 

the ideal of human progression and perfec- 
tion . . . these are the golden stairs up the steps of which 
the learner may climb to the Temple of Divine Wisdom.” 
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So these golden rules are pre-eminently practical. 
They are simple, straight, direct, a distilled wisdom- 
essence of all knowledge and experience,, and they touch us 
every moment in our daily life. To every spiritual re- 
former and pioneer, philosophy is neither an intellectual 
sophistry, nor a matter of belief, but a life to he lived. 

Nor is religion to him the mechanical per- 
MlttefoVB^Uef. ^orm&nce of certain rites and ceremonies, 
nor attendance at a church or temple on a 
certain day of the week, but the actual living of a life of 
loving, self-sacrificing service. “ True religion is revolutionary 
in character,” says Radhakrishnan, and so it is. But this 
revolution is not against the State or Gov- 
Sofuffiary! ernment. It is internal, within the man him- 
self. This revolution will release the Divinity 
and the splendour of love and beauty within him, awaken his 
intelligence, rekindle the light of wisdom and truth which 
will enable him to know his rightful place in the scheme of 
the universe and to play his rightful part in society and the 
State. 



MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 


By C. Kunhan Raja 

THE COMMENTARIES ON THE AITAREYA BRAHMANA 
{Continued from P. 25) 

By 

i. Bhattabhaskara. 

ii. Govindasvamin 

iii. Sadgurus'isya 

ii. The commentary of BhattabhSskara. The manuscript of 
this commentary is incomplete. Tlie available portion covers a little 
less than four thousand Granthas. The beginning is missing. But 
the missing portion cannot be very long. This is how the manus- 
cript begins ; 

prakrtapeksatvat saumikyo devatSh. paris'aipsanabhajor 
agnavisnob pradhanadevatamadhyapatinya iti. 

This is the commentary on the very first sentence in the Aitareya 
Brahmaija which begins ; 

agnir vai devanam avamo visnub paramah. tadantare^a 
sarva anya devatah 

But we do not know if there is any lengthy introductory portion. 
The transcript does not give any clue to the length of the missing 
portion. At least one leaf in the original must have been missing. 
Even then there is reason to take it that there must be some fairly 
long introductory portion. 

The first two adhyayas are complete. At the end of the first 
adhyaya there is the colophon : 

3 
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iti s'ri bhattabhaskaraviracite rgvedabrahmambhasye 
prathamasyadhyayasya sasthat kha^da^i. prathamadhyayas' 
ca samaptab 

At the end of the second adhyaya there is the colophon : 

iti bhattabhaskaraviracite rgvedabrahina:5abhasye dvitiyasya- 
dhyayasya paScamah kha?.dab. dvitiyadhyayas' ca samaptah 

Then the manuscript notes a break and what follows is given as 
the eighth khanda of the sixth adhyaya. ' But really there is no 
break. The commentary begins : 

idanim somakrayam vidhatum aha — pracyam vai dis'i — iti 
This is the beginning of the third adhyaya. But the manuscript has ; 

atha sastho ’dhyayah . astamab khaqdab 
The commentary on the third adhyaya goes up to that on imanhiyam 
which is in the thirteenth section of the first paScika or the second 
khanda in the third adhySya. The manuscript reads : 

ima yam ityadi. paridadhati. anuvacanam samapayed ity 
arthah 

Here there is a break. But the manuscript does not note any 
break here, except for a dotted line. Then what begins is the 
commentary on tam asyam anvagacchan etc., which is towards 
the close of the eighth khanda of the sixth chapter. The com- 
mentary starts : 

te devas tam medham asyam prthivyam anvagacchan. 
purusan 

prati palayamanam prthivyam upapadya parigrhitavantam 
From this point, the manuscript continues and the colophons are 
uniform at the end of the chapters. At the end of the eighth 
adhyaya there is the colophon : 

iti bhattabhaskaramis'rayajvaviracite etc. 

This is the expression used in all the subsequent adhyayas. There 
is also the colophon at the end of the fourteenth adhyaya and the 
manuscript ends. 
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The commentary is fairly elaborate. Since neither the begin- 
ning nor the end of the work is available, no new information can 
be secured about the author nor of the work. 

In the Adyar Library, the manuscript bears the shelf No. 
XXXIX-I-2. In the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras, the work is described under R. No. 4354. The original 
is a palm-leaf manuscript in Malayalam characters and belongs to 
the Poomalli Mana, Chalasseri, S. Malabar. 

iii. Commentary by Sadgurus'iqya. The commentary is a 
rather elaborate one. The transcript is bound in four volumes. 
The first volume contains the commentary for the first ten adhyayas. 
It covers nearly 2,500 Granthas. The second volume contains the 
eleventh and the twelfth adhyayas and covers about 700 Granthas. 
The third volume contains the commentary from the thirteenth 
adhyaya to the thirty third adhyaya and covers about 4,200 Gran- 
thas. The fourth volume contains adhyayas thirty-four to forty 
and covers about 1,400 Granthas. Thus all the forty adhyayas 
together cover nearly 9,000 Granthas. 

The beginning is missing. But it must be due to the top 
of the palm -leaf in the original being broken. It is certain that 
a whole leaf could not be missing. What begins is what is found 
in Sadguru’s commentary on the Sarvanukrama^i : 


mahavrataS copanisaddvayaS ca 
mahavratam sutram asam trtiya 
catvarirns'am brahmapam vai cuturthi 

sutram pancamy atra sasl;hi tu grhyam 
s'akalyam (lya ?) syat satnhita saptamiti 
ityetad vai sapta vidyamrtakhyam 
dattam svayam gurubhifi sadbhir etaih 

vedan angopangapurnams tu vande 
yaj ultisamatharvabah vrcharupan 
tesam pravaktm atha s^unakidin 
brahmadika devata brahma^arns' ca 
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Here the first and half of the second verses are in the commentary 
on the SarvanukramaQi also. Then the introductory verses continue : 

chandahsastram vyakaraijam niruktam 
s'iksa jyotifis'asanam kalpasutram 
angani san nyayavidya puranam 
mimamsanam smrtayas^ cety upangam 

vinayako guhapriyo girindrajes'anandanab 
surendravrndavanditas tris'ulapanir indubhrt 
s'rutis tu ga raraksa yah sa devakisutafi prabhufi 
samastalokalocanafi sa surya istipustida^i 

pranitabharatamrtafi paras'aratmajo munir 
varapradas smitananafi s'ivabhiyoginamakah 
ime hi sat prapantu mam sada namami tan aham 
ime hi mam ayuyujan yathas'rutam vaded iti 

These two stanzas correspond to another stanza in the com- 
mentary on the Sarvanukrama^i, where the names of the six 
teachers are given. 

tad aitareyakam mahat pravartyate yathamati 
yathas'rutam yathasmrtam mahatmanam prasadatah 

There is only this half verse. 

mahidasaitareyarsisandrstam brahma^an tu yat 
agnir vS iti harabhya striiute str^ute ‘ntikam 

catvarims'akhyam adhyayas' catvarirns'ad iheti dhap. 
pratayate tasya vrttir namna caisa sukhaprada 

govindasvamikrsnadibhasyadrstarthabhasini 
nasya vrtter arthavattvam anuktarthopavarnanat. 

Here he speaks of only Govinda and Krspa as previous com- 
mentators and not Bhattabhaskara. From this silence we cannot 
conclude that Bhattabhaskara did not precede Sadgurusis'ya. 

anuktanara abhayena kintv ekatropadars'anat 

Perhaps one half -verse is missing. Then the verses continue 
in another metre. 
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nadyam kas'a^ ka^itaka vrksagulme 
patratvacam s'ambham aramades'e 
tatakadau puspajatam vicitram 
taib s'ekharah kus'alair hy eva sadhyah 

In this verse the commentator illustrates how without any 
originality, without producing anything, by merely collecting to- 
gether, some useful purpose can be served. 

bhasyakarair brahmanarthe vyakhyate ’nyo vadet katham 
samuddhute mahavatair mukhavatah karoti kim 

uktajSane ’py as'aktanam anuktoktau tu ka katha 
na hy alabdhanugamanab krodharohaya roditi 

uktoktira . . . satam dosaya casatam 

prakalpante bhavabheda bhava bhinna bhavanti hi 

jato govinda ity arthah sadasadbhavito yatha 
raoksayan narakayapi bhavabhedat prakalpate 

kiScid uktam 

. . . . khalesu satsv eva vrttir esa pravartate 

na hi bhiksukasattvena sthalinam anadhis'rayah 
na camayabhayal loke tyajyate bhojanam . . . 

. . . . mrgasankhesu posyate karsakair yavah 
na tarangan apohyaiva snayate sagare janaih 

na cangulinam pancanam samyam apadyate janaih 
vatsyayaniye saty eva moksadharmah pravartate 

yesara esa sammata sylt tesam naisa pradars'yate 
. . . nyavratan kim srgalanam amato daksiijanalah 

In these places there are many lacunae and the text is a little 
corrupt. It cannot be properly reconstructed. 

kim va kamakrodhalobhab sastranam pratisedhakah 
kim va pipasatam arthe svadutam eti sagarah 


( To be continued) 
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MANUSCRIPTS EOTES 

A NOTE ON THE TEXT OF THE TAITTIRlYA 
ARANYAKA 

By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma 

The arrangement of the text of no other Vedic work is, perhaps, 
so uncertain as that of the Taittiriya Aranyaka. The disagreement 
among the available MSS. in this respect offers a problem which 
does not seem to yield to any easy solution. I give below some 
material collected by me in the course of my examination of the 
MSS. of the Adyar Library — with the hope that some future 
editor of this important Aranyaka may utilize it for his critical 
apparatus. 

In the beginning of his commentary on the Yajfiiki 
Upanisad, Sayaija, by way of drawing attention to the uncer- 
tainty which exists as to the number of sections that should 
belong to it, mentions various recensions of this Araijyaka, 
namely, the Dravida, the Andhra, the Kartjataka, etc., of 
which, hitherto, only the former two have come down to us, 
nothing (more than what the illustrious commentator says) being 
known about others. The Andhra recension has been commented 
upon by Sayana and the Dravida, by Bhatta Bhaskara. The 
text in the former has been arranged into 10 PrapSthakas in the 
following order. 

( 1 ) 

(2) t 

(3) %% 

(4) 3^ 

(5) t 

( 6 ) 3 ^ 1 ^^ ) 


\ Aranyaka 
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(7) 51# 

( 8 ) 


(9) ^ 

( 10 ) ^ 


V Upanisad 




The Dravi^a version, in which Praps. 7-9 constitute one single 
Pras'na, counts 8 Pras'nas in the following order. 


( 1 ) 

(2) m t 

(3) %% 

(4) q\ 


Aranyaka 


(5) 5T# fT15r: 

qi^foT: 

(6) qit 

(7) m: 

(8) ^qi I eqji 


Upanisad 


Aranyaka 


(Following the practice of modern scholars references are here 
made only to Saya^a’s text). 

An inkling into the existence of more recensions : — 

The existence of a third recension beside the above two, in 
which the text is divided equally between the Ara^iyaka and the 
Upanisad — the former being constituted by Pr. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6 and 
the latter, by the rest — is attested to by the following MSS. 

Adyar 21. J. 40, 21. J. 41, 25. B. 15, 9. B. 27, 23. B. 16, 
33. H. 7, and 8. H. 31 ; Madras 169 ; Mysore 163, 

The arrangement of the text (especially the position of Pr. 6) 
in the folowing MSS. calls for some investigation. 


Adyar 29. K. 32 : Pr. 1, 4, 5. 

„ 29. K. 9 : ,, 1. 2, 4. 5, 6. 
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Adyar 21. J. 44 : 
„ 27. C. 14 : 

„ 26. E. 32 : 

„ 23. D. 28 : 

Madras 178 
Mysore 165 
168 


Pr. 1, 2, 3, 4, 10. 

,, 1 , 2 , 6 . 

1, 6, 4, 5. 

„ 1, 6. 7, 8, 9, 10, 4. 5, 

„ 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10. 4, 5, 6. 
„ 1, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 4, 3, 5, 2. 
„ 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, 5, 4. 

„ 3,6,4,7,8,9,10. 


All these MSS. cannot be set aside as having been disarranged 
by copyists. Most of those belonging to the Adyar Library are 
written, each by a single hand, some also having been foliated 
consecutively. Hence the apparent disarrangement in any one 
of these is not due to the difference of hands that might have 
worked at it. If all this disagreement naeans anything, it is that 
there exist other recensions also (in which the position of Pr. 6 is 
perhaps quite different) beside those commented upon by Bhaffa 
Bhaskara and Sayana. Further research in this line may perhaps 
prove what these recensions are and how are they exactly constituted. 

Considerable disagreement among MSS. exists also in the 
enumeration of the sections that belong to some of the Pras'nas. 
The Adyar Library MSS. supply the following instances. 


The 

index to 

Pr. 

1 in Adyar 

29. I. 17 

counts 

135 sections 


99 

99 

99 99 

29. I. 19 

99 

131 

99 


99 

99 

99 99 

21. J. 37 

99 

99 

99 

n 

99 

99 

3 

29. I. 17 

99 

52 

>9 


99 

99 

99 99 

30. J. 35 

99 

•9 

99 


99 

99 

99 99 

33. L. 15 

99 

99 

9 9 

>> 

99 

99 

4 

~ 99 

29. 1. 17 

99 

94 

99 


99 

99 

91 99 

21. J. 37 

99 

93 

99 


» 

99 

99 99 

29. I. 19 

99 

99 

99 


99 

99 

10 

33. H. 7 

99 

98 

99 


(Cf. the indices in the Mysore and Anandas'rama editions ; 
see also the foot-notes regarding these in the latter). 
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More interesting than all this is the disagreement which the 
MSS. show with regard to the Santipathas that are now seen 
attached to the respective Pras'nas. It is really worth investi- 
gating whether most of the Pras'nas, namely, Pr. 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9 and 
10, originally had any S'antipathas attached to them as such. A 
few MSS. of the Adyar Library (29. K. 9, 21. J. 37 etc.; see also 
the Anandas'rama edition) repeat the Santis of Pr. 1 and 7 — a fact 
which shows that they really form part of the respective Pras'nas 
and did not once have an independent existence as benedictions 
attached to either end. It may be noted that the editors of this 
work have in this repect followed the oral tradition rather than 
the MSS. The Dravida recension, which is supported by the 
Taitt. Anukramani, omits some of these S'antis (see Burnell, 
Cat. p. 86.) Some further research has also to be done in 
this direction. The instances supplied by the Adyar MSS. are 
the following. 


MS. 

Pr. 

S'anti. 

29. K. 32 

1 

Not at the end. 

29. J. 4 

99 

99 


5 

At neither end. 

29. J. 3 

99 

99 

29. I. 16 

1 

Not at the end. 

99 

2 

At neither end. 

99 

3 

99 

99 

5 

99 

99 

6 

99 

29. I. 17 

2 

99 

99 

3 

99 

99 

5 

99 

99 

6 

99 

99 

8 

Only at the beginning 

99 

9 

At neither end. 

99 

10 

99 


3 




4 


29. I. 2 
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Only at the beginning. 

At neither end. 

Only at the beginning. 
At neither end. 

Only at the beginning. 
At neither end. 


M 10 Only at the end. 

Lastly, I may draw attention to the indiscriminate use of the 
terms Arana and Aru^a made by the Madras and Tanjore Cata- 
logues (see also the Grantha edition). Ignorant scribes very often 
confound between these to expressions and wrongly call the whole 
work Aruga. Though ' Arana ’ is a contracted form of the word 
Aranyaka, ‘ Aruna ’ cannot, as the Tanjore Catalogue would have 
it (see Tanjore 876 etc.), be so. Strictly speaking, ‘ Arabia ’ is not 
a contracted form, but evidently a South Indian corruption of 
‘ Aranyaka ’. It is rarely found in North Indian MSS. The other 
term legitimately applies only to thejfirst Pras'na which was revealed 
to Arunas — sages of that name. 
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&rimadbhag<xvatam. Published by V. Ramaswami Sastrulu & 
Sons, 292, Esplanade, Madras, 2 Volumes. Pp. 189 and 1992. 

Snmadbhdgavatam enjoys the unique privilege of intense 
cultivation by the pauranikas along with the Rdmayana. It is 
by far the most studied among the eighteen major puranas. The 
life of S'’ri Krispa which forms the main theme of the book has an 
attraction which few avataras of Visiju have had. The result is a 
plethora of the editions of the Snmadhhdgavata ever since printing 
was started in India. It has been printed in all the scripts. The 
Brindaban edtion of the work contains about nine commentaries 
and runs into several volumes of full Quarto size. The popularity 
of the puraqa can be judged from the number of commentaries 
which are still unprinted and are of great value. The avatar of 
Vispu which gave the GUd to the Hindu world and allowed the 
gopas and gopis of Gokulam to enjoy his company on terms of 
equality has a peculiar charm which only his ardent devotees 
can understand and appreciate. 

The present text of the work presents a critical edition of the 
text alone in two volumes, volume one containing up to the seventh 
skandha and the second from the eight to the twelfth skandha. 
Mr. Ramachandra Dikshitar, Lecturer in the Department of 
Indian History, University of Madras, writing the Foreword has 
justly realized the responsibility of the Publishers in bringing out 
an edition of this type. The handy and attractive size of the book 
does credit to the Publisher. 

The Bhdgavatamdhdtmya which is usually found at the 
beginning of all editions of the work is not missed. The summary 
of the work in verses is an additional feature. 
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The Siddhantacandrika (pages 108 to 129) in the introductory 
portion in the first volume attempts to meet some of the arguments 
advanced by the Sdktas as to which of the two Bhdgavatas should 
be entitled to the name — mentioned as one of the eighteen puranas 
of Srt Bhdgavaiam. Of the five points raised, namely : 

1. that the Bhagavaiam was the work of Bopadeva, a great 
papdit and contemporary of Hemadri for pleasing his patron and 
king ; 

2. that the style of the Bhdgavata is different from the other 
works of S'ri Vyasa such as the other puranas and the Mahd- 
bhdrata ; 

3. the dana of the S'n Bhdgavata placed on a lion on thej^ros- 
tapadi purt}imd to a S'rotriya can refer only to the Devi Bhdgavata 
as Narayana is well-known as a Garuda-vahana, the Lion been 
popularly associated with the Devi as her vahana. 

4. the victory of Visiju over Vrtra was due to the prasada of 
Devi, who, out of grace, gave the head of a horse mentioned in the 
Devi Bhdgavata as a recognition of which Hayagriva revealed 
the whole vidya to Agastya ; 

5. the Bhdgavata was written after the composition of all 
the eighteen pura^ias, while in the lists of purapas, found in the 
puranas themselves, it is mentioned as the fifth purana. Further, 
in the Upapuraijas it is mentioned as the seventeenth. The Bhdga- 
vata was composed after the Mahdbhdrata which was composed 
after all the eighteen pura^^as had been composed. Therefore this 
Bhdgavata cannot be one among the eighteen purapas. 

Each one of these purvapaksas is answered and the Bhdga- 
vata is placed in its unwonted position of eminence. What 
Bopadeva did was to compose the Bhagavatasamgrahdrtha, to 
enable Hemadri to hear the whole of the Bhdgavata in a short 
space of time. He wrote the Bhagavatddhyayasdra in a single 
day and gave it to his patron. The difference in style cannot be 
held as the only criterion of deciding the authorship of the work. 
On the other hand, it is an argument which can be turned against 
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the other side, easily. Poets have not been able to maintain the 
same style in their all their works uniformly. We may also add, 
that the nature of the subject matter and the feeling with which the 
work is written as additional contributory factors in t\i& format 
of the style. Thirdly, the Lion is not an exclusive vahana of the 
Devi. As the VaikhUnasa Agama Samhitas have shown the 
Lion is placed as second in the list of vahanas in the Brahmotsava 
festival of Visnu. The version of the Devi Puratia is not accept- 
able as an authoritative interpretation, as the meaning of Hayagriva- 
hrahmavidya does not mean the vidya said to be revealed by him 
to Agastya but the whole range of knowledge and Revelation as 
saved by Hayagriva from permanent destruction. The last argu- 
ment is conclusively answered in the negative as being due to an 
imperfect understanding of the underlying principles of the puraijas 
and the inability to bring together the various connected texts for a 
proper interpretation of the significance of the Bhdgavaiam. 

The make up of the work could have been made with better 
materials considering the importance of the work under re.view. 

A. N. Krishnan 


Guide to the Manuscripts Collections in the Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library Madras^ by Vidyasagara Yidyava- 
caspati P. P. Subrahmanya Sastri, B.A. (Oxon.), M.A. (Madras), 
Curator, Government Oriental Manuscripts Library and Professor 
of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, Presidency College, 
Madras, 1938. 

This short and informing guide of the Curator of the Govern- 
ment Library at Egmore is compressed into 11 pages of folio 
size and tries to give a resumd of the Library ever since its 
inception. The Curator divides the whole into five sections and 
in the first section describes the scheme of the cataloguing fol- 
lowed in Descriptive Catalogues of the manuscripts of that Library. 
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The distinction between the Descriptive and the Triennial series 
is marked by the year 1911 when the Triennial series were begun. 
The addition of the star mark indicating the availability 
of the works in print is a help to scholars as a labour-saving 
device. 

In the short Introduction in the second section of the Guide 
Professor Sastri sums up the growth of the Library from 
1800 A.D. when the Directors of the East India Company collected 
manuscripts rather sporadically. The main sources of the pre- 
sent Library are the two collections of .Colonel Mackenzie . and 
C. P. Brown, both of them servants of the East India Company, 
the former as an Engineer and the latter as a member of the 
Madras Civil Service. The East India House Collection was 
bought from Dr. Leyden the great traveller and linguist and was 
placed at the disposal of the Madras Literary Society for sometime. 
In 1847 it was transferred to the College Library in Madras. The 
Mackenzie collection is in three parts, one part in Madras, another 
at Calcutta and the third in the India Office. 

At present, the Library has over 48,000 manuscripts in seven 
sections. Sanskrit claims the major share as there are over 34,OOQ, 
manuscripts for that section alone. The Curator has also mentioned 
the completion of an Alphabetical List of the manuscripts which 
will be welcomed by students and scholars as a constant book- of 
reference. The first part from 8? to has already reached us. 

The third section explains in detail the scheme of the Descrip- 
tive and Triennial Catalogues and the section to which each part 
is devoted. 

The list of books outlined by the Curator (some of which are 
already published by that authority) for the Madras Oriental 
Manuscripts Series, shows that the works are hitherto unprinted 
and of the first rank in merit. The Nttimdla of Narayap.arya 
was known only from quotations. Its availability in print will 
be appreciated. Venkatanatha in his Nyayasiddha%jana refers 
more than once to the author of the Nttimdla. 
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The fourth and the last section, itself subdivided into four 
sub-divisions treats about the interesting specimens of manuscripts 
of literary and artistic importance. Of the eleven manuscripts 
selected in the first sub-division, each one represents a particular type. 
The oldest manuscript is dated about 1550 A.D. The Local 
Records constitute the most important section of the Historical 
Records section of this Library. The Gangavams'dnucarita, an 
unpublished work of historical value, may be edited with profit. 

A. N. Krishnan 


The Discourses on the Purva-Mimamsd System by P. B. 
Sathe, B.A., LL.M., M.R.A.S., Royal 8vo., Published by the 
President of the Mimamsa Vidyalaya Committee, Poona. 

The brochure under review has for its basis the discussions 
which the author had with Pandit Waman Shastri Kinjavadekar, 
the soul of the MimSmsa Vidyalaya in Poona. The Hon’ble Mr. 
G. S. Khaparde writing the FOREWORD points out the need 
for the exact and scientific study of the Mimamsa s'dstra. “ It is a 
philosophy of life complete in itself calculated to enable every 
individual to find out his Dharma and follow it intelligently to 
attain prosperity here and salvation hereafter.” 

Mr. Sathe does not go into the principles of the Mimamsa 
S'dstra or write an elementary treatise on the s'dstra. In his Intro- 
duction and the nine discourses that follow, he examines the 
preliminaries to the study of the Mimdmsd s'dstra. The discussions 
contained have a value in that they try to meet the objections 
raised against the study of the s'dstra. The Mimdmsd s'dstra 
is held to be auxiliary in the interpretation of the Vedic texts. 
As such, it is not likely to be of interest to others. Such objections 
are flimsy and are met by stating that even the interpretation of 
common conversational speeches involve certain principles which 
are common and yet are based upon the s'dstra. For example, 
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the interpretation of a particular sentence will depend upon the 
succeeding and previous sentences (context), the person who speaks 
that sentence, the time of speech, the mental equilibrium of the 
speaker and several other factors. Such an interpretation would 
reduce the Mimam-sa nyayas to the position of rules evolved from 
common-sense. It must be said that the rules of interpretation 
laid down by this s'Ustra are intended to be universal in their appli- 
cation. 

As stated by the author, the real need for the study of the 
s'astra is felt when one tries to understand words which are used 
in more than one sense. Each word in a context must bear only one 
meaning. This may ultimately result in the increase of the voca- 
bulary as that is object of the s'astra. 

The supreme importance of this s'astra is that it stimulates the 
growth of wholesome thinking, even, independent thinking— instead 
of stifling creative thought. The rules framed constitute Dharma. 
The s'astra believes in the pramatia of the Vedas. It talces its 
principles from different sciences and teaches us to find out the 
essentials and the non-essentials. 

To say that the this s'astra is useful only to those who 
perform sacrifices is to miss the most important aspects of the 
subject. It is useful to the ordinary man in life. Its value to the 
lawyer is immense. The application of the rules of interpretation 
of the Mtmamsa s'astta to the Dharmas'asiras are so well-known 
that it is hardly possible to think of the latter without the former. 
If Hindu Law has suffered it is more from an ignorance of the 
rules of M^mamsa on the part of the lawyers and the judges. 

To-day, there is a section of opinion that these rules of interpre- 
tation should no more be applied in the interpretation of Hindu 
Law texts. Such a view is based upon an inadequate comprehen- 
sion of not only the Dhai^as'astras constitute the entire 

text of the Hindu Law but an inadequate appreciation of the 
historical foundations of the Hindu social organisation, culture 
and significance. For over a century, our law has been administered 
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and interpreted by judges unfamiliar with the language of the 
country and of the texts, further handicapped by the fear of not 
dispensing justice to the parties. 

This was followed by Indian judges whose knowledge of either 
Sanskrit or of that interpretative science of Mmarnsa was not 
considerable. To add to these, the highest tribunal of Justice 
is still outside the country the majority of those on the bench 
not knowing the Mfmamsa s'astra or the texts of the Hindu Law 
in its original. The decisions of the Privy Council are consequently 
not strictly according to the law laid down by the Dharmas'astras 
and interpreted by the commentators, applying the rules of interpre- 
tation. Other principles also have played a considerable part under 
the name of equity and good conscience. The net result of such an 
administration of the Hindu Law for over a century is that we have 
a body of law which is hardly recognizable as having been what it was. 
One can not express it better than in the words of Sir S. Varada- 
chariyar : “ The result of a centui-y’s administration of Hindu Law by 
British courts had been that such that, if to-day one or the other of 
the early snirtikarfas should come back into this country, he would 
hardly recognize in the present Hindu Law anything like what 
he gave to Hindu Society. For instance, the duty of saving the 
ancestors from put by discharging all his debts now was fulfilled 
by the creditor rather than by the son. Most of the laws of the 
smrtis had already been put aside and a few rules of the hybrid type 
were now enforced as Hindu Law. What was once a logical system 
had been replaced by Strange and MacNaughton who were the 
smrtikartas of the Hindu law' of to-day.” ’ 

If the lawyers had been well-equipped with the knowledge 
of this s'Ustra the state of our law would have been far different. 
One is reminded of the definition of a Pradvivaka in the Dharma* 
s'dstras in this connection. A strict adherence to the qualifications 
laid down in the Smrtis in the selection of advocates for practice in 

* Lecture delivered by the Hon’ble Justice Varadachariyar on the occasion 
of the Golden Jubilee celebration of the High Court Advocates Association, 
Madras). 

5 
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the courts of the country might have produced very different results, 
But we are still in the formative period of our existence on the 
political side and the diffusion of the knowledge of the Mfmamsa 
s'astra might still change the attitude of the sound lawyer. 

Mr. Sathe justifies the foundation of the Mimamsa Vidyalaya 
in the following discourses and meets the various objections raised 
against holding the study of Mimamsa as essential. Apart from 
its utility to the lawyer, Dharma is discussed in this s'astra. The 
diverse opinions held in this country on several problems in, life 
have brought an anomalous state of things, absolutely lamentable. 
The Mimamsa Vidyalaya can help the public by training men of 
the right type to help in the performance of the Dharma. A proper 
study of the Mimamsa s'astra would go a long way to help in the 
proper understanding of the Dharma to all concerned. Mimamsa 
does not agree in holding Is'VARA as the sole phalapradaia. Karma 
is the determining factor in the distribution of fruits (p. 26). 

It has further been pointed out that analogies drawn from 
other systems of Law cannot apply on all fours to the Hindu Law. 
The points of view are necessarily different and must naturally 
depend for decision on rules relating to particular systems of Law. 
The rules of interpretation as furnished hy Mimamsa s'dstra 
have been accepted by the Privy Council in 22 Madras. Let us 
conclude with the remarks of the veteran scholar in Mimamsa 
Dr. Ganganath Jha that “Without a full grasp of principles evolved 
in the Mimamsa s'astra no intelligent study of Dharmas'astra is 
possible.” 

A. N, Krishnan 


Sdgnicitsarvaprsthaptroyamaydga. Published by Mr. K. B. 
Lavate, M.A., LL.B., Sadashiv Peth, Poona 2. 

This short pamphlet represents an appeal which was issued 
in 1934 for the performance of a yaga the name of which has been 
given as the title of the pamphlet itself. The appeal is signed by 
men of all classes and all professions are represented by their leaders. 
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Dr. S. .K. Belvelkar of Poona has pointed out in a note, the 
desirability of helping such a laudable enterprise and has vouched 
for the integrity of those who were responsible for the performance 
of the sacrifice. The main aim of the pamphlet is to present to the 
public, the idea that the art of performing sacrifices is not completely 
extinct and that the knowledge of the yajflas and their performance 
deserve to be kept alive. The tabular list at the back-cover of 
the pamphlet gives the number and variety of the sacrifices per- 
formed or officiated by the chief priest who had agreed to perform 
the sacrifice described in the pamphlet under review. 

The sacrifice itself is a difficult one to perform except wdth the 
mastery of the intricate details of the ritualistic literature pertaining 
to it. The estimated cost of the yajlia has been shown at Rs. 15,248 
approximately. The pamphlet is also intended to be a complete 
guide for future performances. As such, it gives an account of the 
details of the items to be performed, the number of Iq^akas and the 
list of s'astras in the prMas-savana, mUdhayandina savana and 
the trHya savana, all in tabular form. The big plans illustrating 
the shape of the cayana in all the prastaras (at the end of the 
pamphlet) are worth notice. The value of this pamphlet to us 
lies not so much in the circulation of this pamphlet as in the 
actual performance of the sacrifice which must have been witnessed 
by a large gathering at Kurundwad. It still keeps alive the dying 
embers of a s'dstra which has long been neglected and resucitates 
the knowledge of a ritualistic literature which had been relegated 
to the background. Even the performance of a mock-sacrifice for 
Dr. Martin Haug (the cost of which he undertook to pay for 
his editing the Aitareya Brdhmatja) has preserved for us details 
and considerable valuable information. More so, the performance of 
a sacrifice under living conditions by persons well-versed in the 
literature and competent to show the way to a discerning public 
desirous of cherishing Indian culture and its appurtenances. 

A. N. Krishnan 
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Picture Album of the Practical Apparatus for the Scientific 
Study of Purva-mlmamsd. Published by Waman Shastri Kinjava- 
dekar, Superintendent, Mimamsa Vidyalaya, Poona 2. Price Rs. 2. 

This album illustrating the various instruments and vessels 
used in the performance of sacrifices supplies a widely felt urgent 
need for such a book. It may be mentioned in passing that the 
Nir^iayasagar edition of the Prayogapdrijdta of Narasimha also 
gives illustrations of the vessels used for the grhya and other rites. 
There are also other works which have partially explained and 
supplied the diagrams of the vessels Kundas and. instruments. 
But, the present album is a complete book which has condensed 
within its covers the figures of all the necessary items for a study of 
the subject of Purvamimdmsd. And it has been rightly prescribed 
as a valuable work reference for the B.A. and M.A. examinations of 
the Bombay University. 

Within the space of twenty-four pages of the size of a copy* 
book over 210 diagrams represent the whole collection. The expla- 
nation of the ekadas'akapalasthdna and the like, the lay out of the 
ydgas'dla, the actual places of the gdrhapatya dhavaniya and 
daksiijd fires, the place where the pas'u is to be tied, where the 
Patni of the yajamdna was to take her place and the like ; the 
juhu, the upabhrt, the ulukhala, yoktra, prds'itraharafia, dohdna- 
pdtra in all its varieties, mek^aria, havaiil are all shown clearly. 
The Mimamsa Vidyalaya deserves to be congratulated for having 
planned and brought out this very useful and important publication. 

A. N. Krishnan 


Silpas'rl edited by K. V, Ramachandran. Subscription : Rupees 
Four per year. 1939. 

This is a monthly journal in Tamil, newly introduced to the 
public. Its. scope is as wide as the word Kdvya mimamsa could 
contain or indicate. The sections represented in the Contents 
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include a variety of interests that gives credit to the management. 
At the present time, when the vernaculars of the country are getting 
their due share of importance, it is natural that the knowledge 
of the history and the Arts of the country should be widely cir- 
culated through the medium of such magazines, in popular and 
easy style. Only then can a proper understanding of the culture! 
bases of our civilization would be appreciated by the public. 

The dissemination of the knowledge of historical and sociologi- 
cal facts through the translation of works on Indian culture in 
other languages is a laudable aim and deserves encouragement by 
the hearty co-operation of competent scholars in the field. In 
welcoming this first issue of the Silpasri issued in Thai as the 
Pongal Veliyjdu let us hope that the Editor and his collaborators 
of this magazine will be able to contribute to a revival of the 
study of Indian culture in the vernacular. We wish the Silpas'n 
a long and prosperous career. 

A. N. Krishnan 

A Practical Guide to Indian Yoga 

PUBLISHED BY THE ADYAR LIBRARY 

THE YOGA UPANISHADS 

Literally rendered into English for the first time 
BY 

T. R. Srinivasa Aiyangar, B.A., L.T., 

AND 

Pandit S. Subramanya Sastri 
Price Rs 5. 

Can be had of : 
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HOMAGE TO DR. ANNIE BESANT 


m ^TO^T ^cIT 


May the glory of that great JSana-yoginI — Mother Besant — 
flourish mightily to the end of the time that the Sun and Moon 
last — She, who had a profound insight into the Divine Wisdom 
revealed in the sacred scriptures and was a great lover of the 
Divine Vani (Sarhskrt) in which the Ancient "Wisdom is enshrined, 
and who rendered immense service to the world by promoting, 
among other things, this magnificent Library (The Adyar Library) 
to serve as the repository of the Literary works of that Divine 
language. 

G. Srinivasa Murti 
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II 


Bhagavad-Gita, II, 31 — 33. 


There is nothing more welcome to a Ksattriya than righteous 
war. Happy the Ksattriyas, O Partha, who obtain such a fight, 
offered unsought as an open door to Heaven. But if thou wilt not 
carry on this righteous warfare, then, casting away thine own duty 
and thine honour, thou wilt incur sin. 
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THE GREAT WAR OF 1914—18 
AS DR. BESANT SAW IT 

[_Extr acted hy kind permission from Dr. Besant ’s Editorial 
Notes in “ The Theosophist ” of 1st October 1915.'\ 

For us, who are Theosophists, the War is but the inevitable 
forerunner of a great change in civilisation, the dying throes 
of a civilisation based on conflict, on competition, of which 
War is the supreme embodiment, the birth-throes of a new 
civilisation, based on peace, on co-operation, of which Brother- 
hood is the informing spirit. The old civilisation is going 
down in blood, as is fitting ; for has it not been based on the 
oppression of the weak by the strong, the exploitation of the 
coloured races by the white ? Has it not had its base washed 
by the waves of poverty, of misery, of starvation, and has not 
every civilised country had its submerged classes ? Older 
civilisations perished by the practical denial of the Law of 
Brotherhood, and this is going the same way. But we can 
look beyond it to a fairer future ; the western sky is red with 
the setting sun of a dying civilisation ; the eastern sky is 
beginning to redden with the dawn of a New Day. 

H. P. Blavatsky told us that the tw'entieth century would 
see the settling of many long-standing accounts between the 
Races, and in this, as in so many cases, her words are proving 
to be true. There is nothing to regret. Brothers, nothing to 
fear. 

Our new year [the 1st of October] the birthday of our 
Theosophist, and by a curious coincidence, of its Editor, 
\i.e., of Dr. Besant] is born amid the roar of cannon and the 
moaning of mutilated inen. The science of 1915, like the 
science of thousands of years ago, has produced deadliest 
weapons of destruction. It has brought back the poison- 
vapour, which in the days of the Great War in India, on 
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Kuruksetra, destroyed a whole regiment as it spread. It has 
brought back the “ War of Eagles,” in which air-ship battled 
with air-ship for the mastery. It has brought back the Greek 
fire, which scorched and slew. And so it must be ; for each 
great Race must rival and overtop its predecessor in know- 
ledge, and, until the social conscience has developed, know- 
ledge may be turned to murder and torture as to the saving 
of life. 

For humanity in warfare is based upon feeling more than 
upon logic ; when Nations set out to murder each other, the 
fashion of the murdering depends upon the general level 
of humanity in the Nation in times of peace. The Nation 
in which the general level of humanity is low will use any 
method of destruction, careless of the agony inflicted so 
long as the enemy is slaughtered, and will hold that the 
more the agony, the more quickly is the enemy Nation 
likely to submit. Since victory is the aim, all means are 
justifiable, and the greater the “ frightfulness ” the nearer the 
victory. 

Hence poison-gas, torpedoing without w'arning of pas- 
senger ships and merchantmen, burning the foe with liquid-fire 
in his trenches, the dropping of bombs on unarmed places — 
all are justifiable and right as means to speedy victory. To 
shrink from them is maudlin sentimentality, unworthy of a 
Nation in arms. As in vivisection, judicial torture, and other 
crimes, the end justifies the means ; the stake, the rack, the 
boots, the lash, all were justifiable from the standpoint of 
mediaeval religion ; why not in the twentieth century for the 
cause of our Lord God the State ? There is no answer to 
this save that which comes from the higher moral law', and 
where that is not acknowdedged, there pitilessness reigns 
supreme. 

Many letters have come to me from members of The 
Theosophical Society, thanking me for resuming the outspoken 
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character of these monthly Notes. One correspondent may 
represent many : 

We are so glad that you are speaking freely in The Theos- 
oi>hist once more, and are deeply indebted to you for the light you 
have thrown on the principles underlying the great world- struggle 
in which we are engaged. We can endure trials and difficulties if 
we see, even dimly, the plan and purpose of life. You have enabled 
us to understand these things, and so we may remain calm and con 
fident in the darkest hour, and continue to work with the courage of 
unshakable conviction. 

One of the services an Occultist can render to the world 
is to use his fuller knowledge for the illuminating of problems 
which, in the reflected lights and inter-crossing shadows of 
this world, are obscure or distorted. But the clearer light of 
higher worlds, utilised to discern the one right path amid the 
many-branched paths of error, will often bring him into con- 
flict with the ever- varying opinions of the day, and he will 
sometimes find himself in agreement with part of the views 
of opposing parties. 

Thus, from the standpoint of the Occultist, the view that 
no peace must be concluded until the German Empire is so 
crushed that it cannot any longer menace the liberty and 
peace of Europe is true. To use the current phrase : “ The 
War must be fought to a finish.” 

It is necessary for the ordinary non-religious man that 
he should feel anger against his enemy and be filled with 
detestation of brutality and tyranny, in order that he may face 
the hardships of long struggle, and have the strength of 
endurance to carry out this determination to the end. It is 
not therefore desirable to exhort him to love his enemy while 
he is engaged in the actual struggle. A comparatively small 
number of people, at the present stage of evolution, can love 
a man and strike him down at the same time. There are 
some who can do so, and they are of the salt of the earth. 
For the most part, the man who loves his enemy as he charges 
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down upon him with bayonet fixed would be a poor soldier. 
Every instinct of the civilised man revolts against the slaying 
of another, and he needs to feel anger, fury, tempestuous 
energy, in order to do his terrible work on the battle-field. 
But, when the charge is over and the wounded lie upon the 
ground, the bulk of average men recover from the brief 
madness of the struggle, and German, Frenchman, English- 
man, lying side by side in helplessness, share their water, 
their morphia, try to bandage each other’s wounds — anger is 
dead and brotherliness revives. 

There are, unhappily, some, below normal evolution, who 
can rob and murder the wounded, who can mock at their 
sufferings when they are prisoners of War, refuse even “ the 
cup of cold water,” look upon the starving with pleasure, and 
strike the helpless. But these are not men, save in outward 
semblance. ” They have assumed the human form too soon.” 
They are wild beasts who snarl and snap, and the beast-nature 
glooms savagely through the thin covering of human appearance. 

But while the Occultist acknowledges that, for the sake of 
the world, Germany must be rendered impotent for harm, he 
cannot hate. He knows that the divine Will in evolution 
must be done, and having learned that that Will is directing 
evolution to the shaping of Co-operative Commonwealths, 
linked into great Federations acknowledging International 
Law, he realises the absolute necessity of destroying autocracy, 
of substituting law' for force, of maintaining the sacredness of 
a Nation’s word, and the inviolability of a treaty until the 
signatories thereto have annulled it by common consent. 

Germany has identified herself with autocracy, force, 
the permissibility of breaking her word, and of tearing up a 
treaty, if either proves to be a hindrance in the path to her 
own aggrandisement. These principles imply the recurrence 
of wars — she has provoked four in Europe during living 
memory — and they are incompatible with the coming 
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civilisation. She must therefore be deprived of the power of 
enforcing them, and the Occultist would deprive her of that 
power, not because he feels any hatred for her — he can feel 
only a profound pity — but because the divine Will in evolution 
is against her principles, and she, as their embodiment, must 
be taken out of the road. The best available means of taking 
her out of the way is the present War. Hence it must be 
fought till its object is accomplished. 

When this is fulfilled, the Occultist finds himself in 
opposition to those whose determination to “ fight to a 
finish ” he has encouraged and applauded. Through this 
fierce day of War he is aiming to secure centuries of 
Peace. Hence he cannot applaud the proposals to make 
Germany a hated outcaste from the Family of Nations, 
to close the countries that are now at War with her 
against her entrance after Peace is re-established. When 
she is rendered innocuous, as she will be, then should she be 
helped back to her place among the Free Peoples, and not be 
embittered by ostracism. Hence the Anti-German League 
seems to me to embody a wrong principle, to be a perpetuation 
of National antipathies, to be of the same spirit as the “ Hymn 
of Hate,” the present German spirit, which is anti-human and 
degrading. Like the “ Hymn of Hate,” it is the offspring of 
the War, but is contrary to the gallant spirit of our soldiers, 
Cannot all emulate their forgiveness, their readiness to save a 
wounded foe ? Germany will be sore wounded at the end 
of the War. The Red Cross should float over her, and under 
the Red Cross is protection. 

^ * * * * * 

Some of my good friends wonder why I work in the 
political field, which for some years I left entirely. The 
answer must be a little bit of autobiography. I left it, because 
H. P. Blavatsky wished it. She thought, and thought rightly, 
that under the new conditions into which I entered when I 
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became her pupil in the Divine Wisdom, it was necessary 
for me to devote myself to the mastering of the Theosophical 
standpoint, to the adjustment of the focus of the mental and 
emotional eyes to the new Light. Socialist as she declared 
herself to be — of the Socialism of Love and not of hate — she 
would not have me teach Socialism, until I had seen how% in the 
age-long evolution of mankind, the Socialism of child-peoples, 
under an autocracy of Wisdom and Love, had necessarily 
passed away — exquisitely beautiful and happiness-giving as it 
was — to make way for the struggles, the antagonisms, the 
wars, in which adolescent Nations hewed their ways to In- 
dividualism and Self-reliance. 

In the old Pythagorean way, she imposed on me silence 
on the subjects I cared for most, to which my public life had 
been devoted. She did well. For my old crude views w’ere 
thrown into the fire of silence, and nothing was lost of the 
gold that they contained ; that remained. She had learned 
in the wild days of the French Revolution the danger of such 
views among a people starving and ignorant, and she knew 
that in silence wisdom grows. 

Gradually, over here in India, I studied India’s past, and 
learned how' great had been her people’s liberty in ancient 
days. In the early nineties I saw the Panchayat system at 
work, that I had read about, and found it wise. From time 
to time I gave a lecture on the problems of National life, and 
in England, now and again, I lectured on England’s neglected 
duties to India, on the place of coloured races in the Empire, 
on their grievances, recalling old studies, w'hen I had published 
a strong attack on England’s dealings with India, the black 
story of Clive and Hastings, and the tyrannies and wrongs. 
Hotly had I written also on England and Afghanistan, protest- 
ing against the invasion and England’s policy, against English 
policy in Egypt and tow'ards Arabia. The study of those 
days remained, and laid the groundwork for the future. 
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For all the love for India, and the sympathy with her 
wrongs, and the knowledge of her sufferings, of her awakening 
in the eighties and her struggles, the work for her with 
Charles Bradlaugh, the meeting with the Congress deputation, 
and with Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji in his election fight— as he 
reminded me the other day — all this flowered when I first 
touched Indian soil into the intense devotion for the Mother- 
land which has animated me ever since. 

But all my first years of work went to the uplifting of 
eastern faiths, and especially of Hinduism — the work that had 
the honour of being condemned by Sir Valentine Chirol, as 
helping Nationalism — as indeed it did, for all great National 
movements in India are rooted in religion : as witness the 
religious movement before Shivaji and the Maratha Con- 
federacy ; and the Brahmo-Samaj, the Arya Samaj, The 
Theosophical Society, preparing the road for the National 
Movement, and the nourishing thereof by Svami VivekSnanda. 
Then came the educational work, and the lectures to the Hindu 
College students, and the inspiring of them with Patriotism, 
with devotion to the Motherland, the experience of the treat- 
ment of my Indian friends by Anglo-Indians, the meeting with 
Mr. Gokhale, the sad Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, the shock 
of Surat, the wrath of my Bengali friends over the Partition 
and my sympathy with them, the anarchical troubles, the 
saving of boys from the police, and so on and on, till I knew 
the time had come for letting my tongue speak freely that 
which had been burning in my heart, and to which all led 
up — the Freedom of the Motherland, the dignity of an Indian 
Nation self-ruled. To have a share in the winning of that 
Freedom, a share however small — what greater gift could come 
into hands which fold themselves in the cry of homage : 
Vande MItaram. 



EKAGNIKANDA 

PREFACE 

The Ekagnikanda with the commentary of Haradatta 
has been published in the Mysore Oriental Series as 
No. 28 in the year 1902, by L. Srinivasacharya. In 
the MS. of the work belonging to the Adyar Library, 
which bears the shelf-number 22. H. 28, the text of the 
work is different from what is found in the printed 
edition and also in other MSS. in the various Libraries. 
The difference is mainly in the arrangement of the 
text. In some places the text represented by this MS. 
looks like an abridged version of the text found in the 
printed edition. The text as found in the MS. is 
printed so that people interested in the subject may 
compare it with the text in the printed edition and in 
other MSS. The different recensions of the work, due 
perhaps to the difference in the S'akha to which they 
belong, have to be examined and fixed. The MS. is 
in Grantha. This contains only the first Pras'na. The 
writing is clear. The leaves are slightly damaged at 
the corners. 


C. Kunhan Raja 
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^ ^ (>2I*T) (leaf broken) ' ^f^- 

I R^iqfcif^qT =q^ ^ 

I i 

(1. b.) (fj=^) 3.^# 1 3T^??q|i^qfq 

f5iqi qfciv-qifipqFgqf^: 1 41q5jgqqnqi mni ^ 4t m 
f|q^ ^ I cq^ qrq(srq) (1. b.) 

fqf§.^ifq 1 ^qi% 1 1 as:^ fq^^F^g 

qqiq fq'^s^cqu^lg qiq)^qiq fq^oj^^qF^S i q^(qs) 
(1. b.) ¥ql ^s^^^qF^g q^iq^qiqiq fqs^f^c^qi^g 
^iqF-qr fq'^cqT5%g i ^Bqqi ^ q^q q?eqi% 

FT ql (q) (1. b.) HT ;^gi: II sm: II 

#: 1 ^T§?i:q?qT=qiqfe?qt qicq^iqE.! q^i- 

q^5i^ ^(fl)q?q qrqrqpg 4 1 s(nq) (i. b.) 

^ifq r qf^ q^T qfq qfq qq! qfq q^: i qq'lf^q qlqq^i 

3T|q)qT ^Tiq; 1 3Tiq 9^iqi5%T q^^T qqqi ^ I 


1 L. b. will represent ‘ leaf broken ’ in the later portions of this paper. 
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d ^iT fm {l b.) \ 

m q?Tiq Mm 1 ^ 5 ^ q: qf|oTi?qfeqT mi qifqqrqri= 5 ®^ I 

5qf%^: vfsm m q^i^qeqq: i 5q(^) (l. b.) iuf\m \ 

3 l(i)qtq^?:oTqfe I ^sq; | qgq^: I f^iq q^'tsfe q^€i 
q^TsfH q^oTT d m M q^nqi ppqq^ ^^]K II 11 

^q^q ^fqg: qelsP^qiqlli^T isori qfeJiiift 1 

dsifq^ qj ^ qqi^^r qts^qjFsfg q(=q qq) 

( 1 . bOfs^q: I q^qgqi (m^) (partly worm-eaten) q^qqsqiq qtq 
dqif qgqi qqs^q q^^op^lT^q q?:qtsqTqT qqsqiSHlfq I 
qfqqi#!! 37iq: \ sPf^^qyftiqFiqfe 1 (1. b.) qt: 1 dteqq^q- 
qTcqiqftficfiH ^ qq =q I syfg: ?Tf| qqi 

ffq: 1 iiftsq^^qiqi ^oTfrq^ qjiioTl qiii% I jflWgqsqr i qiqT(^T) 
(1. b.) oit q;g^ ^^TTf^^iqiqgqF? qTf^i: i g^qH fqf^g^ 
qqiq qiqr qqiqqfqlcfCfq) qf^g i fqqc^qdi cioii5=q^ i l 

I I ^ (fq^TS ) (b b.) qpqiajTfq qj^s^'tqq ^q 
gi4 qi; 1 # qi5=qqq i fqn^d Mm qfq il cjdlq: ii 


lit qJJflT sifq^l^OT % qfgqqT% M (SR) (b b.) 
fq’qi 3 I^sfqfm 5 l(t)qqTqiq?:T qnqifq | \ 

2 qgqdsgq?q^ 1 e?:?q^s 5 qf=q^ 1 ^q ^rpqq: p§q i ^t|t i 
qiiTqq^ ^eq!^ I |?qTq(!^T) (b b.) it 1 ^ ?qT|T i ^Tqiq 
Fqr^T ! 3 ?Ri q| fqfl qiq toiot q^qg i ^ fqq^ 

^q^^fqqiq? eqqi q^iq; (qi mn^) gqqR q%q Fqmi i =q (m 
3 TT) ( 1 . b.) w. qqqp^qq |q qi qiqqg \ id gq\t 
m qq^ldlqi ^qi^T I ^qq! q^: T>q^t 3 ^^THl 

9 ^q^T H I qi qqi qfqf^ m q^qt ?:%qTO 
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^cTTir I r^3^qi8timr^Tte m fHm i 

gqmi ^^ 5 =r: ^#01 I teqwi q% 

qj T!T3 3sq =q to ?=^ifT I qj qqqsi 

rqq?:oTt 1^ I m fqi iq?qT(^q) q(%) (l. b.) ^^]^] 1 

iqwq ^sq ^qif T ! ^sq qqi^i i i; ^ ^=qTiT 

I qqiq qq>qiq 

^qi|T H^^q ^qi^ I 3TT'^qTO ^ ifsorqq; I qqi 

qiq^q Hf ^ ^ qqtf^ itoipqfqqi^qii: 1 

^qcqrqmqT fqf^^q II =qgq: II 

m iqq ^ qq f^% toq^g 1 1 qq qiqtoqi 
|3 qT^qT^qqi Hi=qq? qqj qq qf ^ qqtqfq^g qt =q|[q% ^ qq: i 
qqff&T ^qjfq qfq qf rqq^g ^ i qg I: qsqqil: to ^ 
qgqto i 3% ^ qg ^^3 ^qqq w i ^qiqjqi^ qqqq 

qsq^'tqq 33[Tiqq: I qfl€ ^qq?qq! ^q eqM ^q; i ??^ifq ^ sfq- 

qig^iiq^ qr q?:: i qi %q q^q ^ ^q qi% qq: fiqTCqn) (i. b.) 
^q: qqqt fqfq^ q?q^ fqf^q 3^: I gql"^ 
qgsqsn: I ?qrqrs^qstoq q-q^scK?!^ I =q gqt^T^Ktoq^r 
iqi (qiq ) (1- b.) qqqq ^ qi toqfq I qi cqr fq^q^q 

qqjqiqq^qq: l ^ForTf^f ^ sq^fr^cqjq qqj q^q 5i;cs[fgto: l 
gtf^qq^ (cqi) |qftq?qq to: I qftrqi 
qq fqq I ^ q^g^qq: i m 

^qqjq ! qq i^Fg^qqii^ ^?g i q^i^q^q (f) (i. b.) qqqi^^s^ 
^qiqqiqf^lfqgT q|T% ^qj^I l HTqjq ^fqfq^ ^TfT 1 

1 3T5^^ q^to I qi-q^T tom q# qfq^ (q^) (1- b.) 
qq cftoqqF^ ^t|T I qigq^^qTq^q^^eR^g i q^qfqto- 

|^ 3 ^T gqqT efci ?EqTfi I |qr cqf^toi^igqi sqm (f) (i- b.) 
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^ 1 35rT?n^ \ 

m 5^3 I ^ n^iT ^S3?i?qci (^!t) (l. b.) 

^ TO?T 1 mf t??: smh^ 

1 sn^tfmq^T m\ q (|) (1. b.) 

sqciTfTiq 1 ITT ^ # f^% gc«TT^5r i qr 

N snqte 5ft^qr?ft f^3F q??T?dt q^ri ^qj^mriiT 

(^qi) (1. b.) IT I 3Tq^^ qicm^5^T^*i I 

^>fsq sr^gif^i qr^ ^ifl 1 STTfegqq^qiqq^q fq i^«IU 

^^ I STf^lRlg jaqjqo: l |4 

(i=^) ^ qf^^1qT3 sTT’raj: i 

^ ^T ?T|l 35=r: qf^wTT sqqi (^t) (1. b.) ^ q;^qT m I 3^n ’#■* 
iT^i^^qr i ^l5?f3T:TqT W. qfe^H % I 

33 ^qi qq qm 3??qT ^ i ^rr^qrtqfl f|q; i qq^q qiq (otts) (1. b.) 
?T0Rq qsi i^fiiiTqiTq^ 1 5^ifqsci f|qg^§H ^ ^ i(I)3 ^ 
^ I ^ f^s# §13 13 arip'tqf qinriqi ^rqq^q I ^ 
(f^s) (1. b.) I si=qqP4T: I s^qJTpqi: | 

3133; qTHiq't: il q^q; II 

^ q«q^ qfg q^'R qf^ 331 ar^ | gq^n-q^T ^ (qj) 
(1. b.) qqi^ 33 3niT3T: I 131^ 335 cqi qqf3T 

^ 1 §fTi=ira §13# qqi# cq ^qqqiqqife I §3 q^qi- 

qqrqajqR (§) (I* b.) H^qrfqq, i q^;#fT qf^isq^^qi 
qf 1 31 #qqqr qi 33^=33# qi 3§t qr^ q^qrfq ^ qqi 1 ^ cqrqg qg 
q^iqql 3c^ 5^3 (f) (1- b.) 3 : I qqiqi^iipgqiw: qq^s^r:^ 
# 1 : 33 : §# 1 : 11^1 qf# 1338331011^3^ §qqT^=3^?5lf3 I 
qyq: qinqsqfq^’^T 3^531: | % (il) (I b.) TOqt# 

Mqg I ^ 33 : ?feq?T^ (sq^q^) i t3T?i=^sPTf 
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(?f8jr) (]. b.) 511011 B fiT ^Tf| \ 

f I ^ ^ ^l^^- 

(4t I) It ^E\ II 

^ sr?iq% f5[TI5f5qqw 'ei=5S%3i 

qiqi waqcl ailfc?5I r5lll5fgqqqj=i m 

im{m 1) (1. b.) ^fqsqi 5q?^f^(f^5£r)^> Sfe 
qq^:q^ ^Tcjq^^m I c^qi qqfqqj# m^ql^OT ^irq^T 
I Sl^iqi ?qT qifftq I q.(^T) (1. b.) 

qd1 ^qiHJi I n^piT ^T q^f^T'e^a^surq fim\oi 1 

qgqr^^^T^JI,! gq: | gUf^lftq q#qt ^ q^qq I 

^qirqq^tl 2[Tqi(qT) (1- b.) f^q\aq | 4 qi iqqifq 
H cq^i: (=q:) ^ cqj q=iw?q qtf^cn 3^iFq^5^=q?n || 

II 

q^qi mj sR^R>qT q?qqiqi(q)# d 1 3Rf( qiqf^^ 

fq ^qRT qTq|^Ri?:RT i aifioi^qT mm: qq^ qi?=qT ^M ^ 
qsqqt q^^ ^^q^(5TT) (1. b.) ^oTirq ^T^T 1 qi^: 

qiqT%g 3iTrq?iqiqf^% q^qq^: mT^h fq ^HT qjqf^f^^Ri 

qi^oT^cqr ^]nm: (n) (1. b.) ■ qli qi^qi qM qq: qsq^ qp't 

5(Kq"tq;^qi ^oTlfq ^qi^T 1 fsqqi^fqqifqqM 

Rimi (i) (1- 1».) Rqs^-Rii^ 

Rqgq^l ^Rteqqifl fq^gi ^q sifqsq I q: q?qT qfq^Rq- 

q sng ^^\%l | ^ ?qT|T ^ ^qT|T gq 

?=qT|i ^iq^ ^T^T I ^Pfqpoit 37^ qq?g M qqtsa^^qt ^ 

^qn?^ 11 3isq: II 
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1 ^g^qj qgri 

I qf%q(q)dt(fg)iqT i ?fr?qT^ 

T^^^i s^fTfii g ^ 5 Ri(TTt) ( 1 . b.) sjgqr m I fwqt m: i 

qsff^ cqi 1 ai^s^ qfefcl m 

f^-q q ^ qq: Siqq: q(ft) 5^ H qqq: |1 

^qqg ^sr ^qifbj qgjqfe^^ifeT qii 

5:^13 ^ qqil^qqf qftofi 1 q^qi f^f m ^ 

(q) ( 1 . b.) if c[gTg ^ I qif f^T^ qif 1 qif ^ 

srf^qi^qiqrqtit I fl^uqqf q fqq^^qgi ^rfsgqi | ^ ^ 

qq 5 [in^ ^ (m) (l. b.) fe I qnqci ^m- 

qq 1 3T?q ^ gqqnqi^ qqqj^ q: gqi^L | 3q^q^ ^ cq 
Sfqql cq qT^ qqqjq ^qiqt 3% S^Iiq %q| 

m^qfqiq (iff) (partly worm-eaten) qr^cqiq gqlqfq 1 srf qq- 
qTc^(F^)qq'fqiqf ^%s^(5=q:) (1. b.) ^ m ^rsiqq- 
^^(^)qiqi a^qfl^ ^T 3 qf 5 ^qqqT^i:q?q q^sqi 

qq^ I qiq g^qf Iq^^qiei q?qT 5 g?g?q: q^q 

fr(qs;) (1. b.) II 3[^q: n 

qqi cq qq?^qq gj5n^fcqq?qiqq^I fq^f #f qi:fq^ 

q^^iq^T fq qq #q 1 qqi cq qq;R^ q^qw^ 3!^ q§ (fii^) 

( 1 . b.) q^^?qT qqifi? 1 gi^^iq. qq^^qiq; qqqy fq^^q^iqi^fliq; 

qq!Fq% qqqii=qTqtqFq 1 ^ q^qfe 1 q^^ i^qfgrqjq 

q# I qfepf q^?q qi^i: q^r^qr ^m¥i qiqi: 1 11 

5 ^^ ^ ^sqrq qqi qj=^^ |qqiq | ^qqqq q# 
qi?Fcqq|qFq^^ ^qi^ | ^giq ?qi^l ^giq ^T|T qifqgiq 
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^i|i ^iq ^qi|i 

T 1 ^c^rfq^fqlql: qq ^q^r i m mmA gt 
FFTPi viiqfi 1 ^f^rfqp^irqftl^ I q^ m^l ^fm 
I) 512^: II 

q^qq^ ^?q ^ cqs?^: q ^ ^^qtelfq- 

fFi^q5[^TDT: 3^T q|qT nm ^qw i sR^qiqqtqT^fe fq^: i 
^ ^qiqt qg^ ^ l! qqfqqi: li 

qrai qqT3 ^ ifqq I qrar mm fqt I qqi3 ^ 
^fq qT^qttaFqq^qm I qqqq^q^r qi’F^ i qq'tsfe qqqi^ 

qqqKidt: 1 ^l^m I #q '^q qt n%?iT|qfetiTl[: I qsfl: 1 
fqiqqqiT ^TT^T^df^oTT^ qq I II =qgqqi: I) |ft 

qqq; q^: qqiq: il 

^ i: g^qqiqifqiF^ ^q: g^^qqiqi^TF^ ^q: sqqqiqriqiF^ 
W* I fiwqqor! 

=qq^: qqT(qqT)q: iqiq ^r^qq^qiqiq. i ^qiq qqqim q^m 
qqqifq qiqq qqqjfq I qiM qwfq rq^ qqqi^ q^^q qqqifq 
f^fqqw qqqrfq qwq qqqi^ sfiqt qqqr^ iql%qi qqqife q^fqm 
qWq qwiqt qqqTft i fq^orti^ qq?q fqqq i siqfeE^; | 
qm 1 rq=qq^ ^q ii li ^ ii 



MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 


VASISTHA TATTVABODHINI, A COMMENTARY ON 
ABHINANDA’S LAGHUYOGA VASISTHA BY RAMA- 
BRAHMENDRA, PUPIL OF UPENDRAYOGIN 


By Dr. V. Raghavan, M.A. 


On Adyar Catalogue, II, App. p. mia, we find a manuscript, — 
Vasistha vivarana by Ramendrayamin. This manuscript was exa- 
mined by me. The commentary is on the Laghuyoga vasistha of 
Abhinanda ; the author of the commentary is Ramabrahmendra, 
pupil of Upendrayogin. The name of the commentary can be 
taken as Vasistha tattva bodhini, though the colophons uniformly, 
and rather clumsily, speak of the entire original work and its com- 
mentary together as ‘ Savyakhyana Vasisjha tattva bodhini On 
leaf 44 a we find this colophon : 


^ 


Two of the introductory verses run thus : 

^ 1 


3 
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The commentary opens with a Mangala Sloka on Ganapati. The 
next verse salutes the teacher Upendra : 

^ II 

The third verse pays obeisance to God Dhaksinamurti and the 
fourth to another preceptor of the author, Bodhendrayogin. 

Some more prayers follow ; the author seems to be a devotee of 
Goddess Minak^i at Madura, to whom he addresses S'lokas at 
several places in the course of the commentary also. 

This manuscript does not contain in full Ramabrahmendra’s 
commentary though a casual glance at the manuscript and its end 
will make one think that the commentary is available in full here* 
On leaf 566, the Mumuksu vyavahara prakarana ends ; on 1. 69, 
the XJtpatti prakarapa beings, and on 1. 110 a Ramabrahmendra’s 
commentary comes to an end abruptly. The portion of the Jnana 
Vasistha or the Laghu Yoga Vasistha up to which this manuscript 
of Ramabrahmendra’s commentary extends is III. 6. 15. That the- 
Vasisthatattvabodhini ends here is also shown by the rest of this 
side of the leaf and the reverse being left blank ; but the leaves are 
numbered continuously from here which would mislead a casual 
reader. 

On 1. Ill, another commentary on the text is written. It 
begins at V. 6. 83. This commentary is the SamsSratara^i of 
Mummadi deva, printed in part in the Nirnaya Sagar Press edition 
of the Laghu Yoga Vasistha. This manuscript begins at line 2,, 
etc., on p. 448 of the Nirnaya Sagar edition. The 
colophons in the remaining part of the manuscript call the com- 
mentary only Vasistha vivarana. On 1. 2546 the commentary 
ends ; the colophon had been correctly given that there ended 
Mummadi’s commentary. But some careless scholar or scribe has 
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superscribed over Mummadi’s colophon, the colophon of Rama- 
brahmendra, not understanding that, in fact, the commentary from 
leaf 111 onwards is Mummadi’s, and not Ramabrahmendra’s. 

Therefore, in this Adyar manuscript, we have the commentary 
of Ramabrahmendra only up to III. 6. 15. 

In the Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
there is a manuscript of this Vasistha tattva bodhini by Rama- 
brahmendra, R. No. 3201. This manuscript was also examined by 
me. This is also an incomplete manuscript. We have in it the 
portion extending from VI (Nirvapa) 7 — the Vetala Upakhyana — to 
the end. The commentary on VI. 7 opens with a salutation to the 
author’s Guru Upendra. The Vetala story ends on 1. 6&. On 
1. 10a, VI. 8 — the Bhagiratha story ends. The colophon to VI. 9, 
S'ikhidhvaja, is full mentioning the author and his Guru. The next 
colophon to the story of Mithyapurusa wrongly calls the section 
‘ Upas'ama.’ 

We do not get a full text by putting together even these two 
manuscripts; for we still lack manuscripts for part of Utpatti, for 
Sthiti and Upas'ama, and part of Nirvapa. 

On p. 479(2-. of the first part of his Catalogus Catalogorum 
Aufrecht refers to a commentary on the Yogavasisthaby Ramadeva 
in two manuscripts, Burnell 896 and Oppert II, 985. The 
Burnell manuscript w^hich is described under No. 9465 of the new 
Descriptive Catalogues of Tanjore, turns out to be a manuscript of 
Mummadi’s Samsaratarapi. We are not able to know anything 
of the commentary of Ramadeva in Oppert II (a Ka'ncipurara 
manuscript). We cannot yet identify our Ramabrahmendra and 
this Ramadeva. 

Many quotations did not strike my eye in Ramabrahmendra’s 
commentary. There is little external evidence that I could gather 
to enlighten the personality of the author or his Guru. In Adyar 
itself there is a Brahmasutravrtti called Bhasyasarasangraha (11. 
1336, 27 D 27) of which the author is noted as Ramabrahmendra 
sarasvati. But he seems to be different from our Ramabrahmendra, 
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since he mentions one Vasudevendra pujya pada as his Guru in the 
colophons. 

What can be said at the present stage of our knowledge is 
that Ramabrahmendra is later than Mummadideva. A close study 
of Ramabirahmendra’s commentary proves this. Just as Mummadi, 
Ramabrahmendra also opens his comments on each section with a 
list of the Akhyanas in the section ; but in this connection, Rama- 
brahmendra is slightly more elaborate ; he also adopts the verse 
here and in his metrical introduction, recapitulates the substance 
of the previous section and indicates the purport of the following 
section. Such metrical introductions are found at the beginning of 
the individual Akhyanas also. For a considerable length Rama- 
brahmendra goes his own way, but at some stage he begins to 
follow Mummadi’s steps. He gets on by himself till the end of the 
Bhagiratha story in VI. 8 (1. 10a: Madras Government Oriental 
Library Manuscript). From VI. 9, his commentary, becomes a 
copy of Mummadi’s, occasionally enlarged and occasionally com- 
pressed. This similarity towards the closing parts of the two 
commentaries might have led to the confusion in the last colophon 
in the Adyar manuscript. 

If the Bodhendra saluted by Ramabrahmendra is the celebrated 
Namasiddhantin of Tanjore District, Ramabrahmendra may be 
placed in the end of the 17th century. 

The closing portion of the text of Abhinanda’s epitome of the 
Yogavasistha is a problem. In the Nirnaya Sagar edition of the 
Laghu Yogavasistha the commentary marks the work as ending with 
VI. 10, 113, etc. In the Adyar manuscript also 

the commentary ends here and the colophon appearing here marks 
the end of the text. But in the Nirnaya Sagar edition, we have 
some additional matter printed. The first bit of additional matter 
is one Anustubh, and three Vasantatilakas, marked as Ch. 16, 
verses 1-4, on a person mentioned as Harihararya. The Adyar 
manuscript does not contain these Harihardrya-verses. After 
this, the Adyar manuscript has verses marked in the Nirnaya Sagar 
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edition as Ch. 16, verses 5-18 (pp. 834-5) ; after these verses, we 
miss in the Adyar manuscript verses 18-34 of the Nirnaya Sagar 
edition. Also Chapters 17 and 18 in the Nirnaya Sagar edition are 
absent from the Adyar manuscript. 

The end of the Adyar manuscript is likely to mislead, for there 
we find a small portion of Mummadi’s gloss on the portion VI. 9. 
87-94 repeated, or perhaps written to fill the gap in the proper place. 

How does the text end in the Madras Government Library 
manuscript where alone we have the closing part of Rama- 
brahmendra’s commentary? After the comments on VI. 15.113, 

^f^’TcT etc., the colophon appears and the text ends with 

the two verses 3^ and (Ch. 16 slokas 5-6, of the 

Nirnaya Sagar edition). We have here neither the verses on 
Harihararya nor the verses 7-18 mentioning Kashmir, etc., which 
latter are available in the Adyar manuscript also. 

It is necessary to point out that the texts of the Laghu Yoga- 
vasistha in the Adyar and the Madras Government Library Manus- 
cripts show a large number of different readings, though often of 
comparatively smaller importance. I could also note at one place in 
the Madras Government Library Manuscript that the text omitted 
about three verses found in the Nirnaya Sagar edition. If as 
Mr. Divanji has been saying in his articles on the Laghu Yoga- 
vasistha, any one feels the need for a new critical edition of the 
Laghu Yogavasistha, he can with profit use these manuscripts in 
the Adyar and the Madras Government Libraries, 
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Philosophy of the Self ; or a system of idealism based upon 
Advaita Vedanta by G. R. Malkani ; The Indian Institute of 
Philosophy, Amalner, 1939. 

Mr. G. R. Malkani the author of this book is the Director of 
the Indian Institute of Philosophy at Amalner and his name is well 
known among those who are familiar with modern philosophical 
studies in India. The Amalner Institute is doing good work in the 
field of philosophical studies and keeps up the study of a subject 
which is sorely neglected in. the Universities. It is not meant that 
those who are in charge of Universities are averse to philosophy 
and place obstacles in the way of persons who desire to pursue the 
study of philosophy. The subject does not find favour among those 
who take to University studies and as such it occupies a subordinate 
place among the subjects that are provided for study in the Uni- 
versities. The various so-called sciences, the professional subjects 
and Economics and other subjects which are supposed to have a 
greater utilitarian value, dominate the Universities. These latter 
subjects are supposed to solve the immediate problems of man and 
his life, and as such attract more people. Philosophy is kept at a 
distance as being of no immediate use for man and, being such, as 
a matter that can wait. 

But the Amalner Institute is devoted for the higher study of 
philosophy, and the book under review forms a course of lectures 
delivered by the learned Director at the Institute in the year 1938 
to 1939. The book consists of thirteen chapters and comprise 
twelve lectures delivered by the author. In the Preface the author 
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says that originally he had no intention of publishing a book, but 
that as time went on and arguments developed he began to feel 
some interest in publishing the lectures, in a book-form. The 
author has the good fortune of a very close acquaintance with both 
Indian and European philosophy, Indian philosophy is written in 
very difficult Sanskrit and those who know the original texts in 
Indian Philosophy do not have, as a general rule, the necessary- 
acquaintance with modern Western philosophy. Those who know 
the latter do not have the necessary knowledge of Sanskrit and the 
original texts on Indian Philosophy. In the present case the author 
combines in himself the necessary qualifications to interpret Indian 
philosophy to modern world. 

The general stand-point taken up in the book is that of the 
Advaita system of Indian Philosophy. But the attempt is not 
simply to interpret that system. The method of exposition is 
that of European philosophy. 

There is an Introduction covering fourteen pages in which 
the author makes his position clear in respect of the subject. The 
author says therein : “ The expression ‘ philosophy of the self ’ is 
used by us not with a view to discuss merely certain problems 
connected with the* self. The expression is used by us in a more 
significant sense. It is used to bring out the most important character 
of ultimate reality. Ultimate reality must have the character of 
the self.” A little later he says that what we actually know is not the 
real as it is in itself and this sets us the problem of the ultimate 
reality. This reality is indicated by certain character and the author 
enumerates some of them. 1. Ultimate reality must not be capable 
of being known as object. 2. It must be immutable. 3. It must 
be infinite. 4. It must be the repository of all value. Then he begins 
to present the general problem in the Introduction. 

The subjects dealt with in the work are 1. The metaphysical 
problem. 2. From metaphysics to Epistemology. 3. Theory of 
knowledge. 4. Knowledge of nature. 5. Introspective know- 
ledge. 6. Knowledge of other selves. 7. Reality as object. 8. 
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Selfawareness. 9. Grades of subjectivity. 10. States of conscio- 
usness. 11. Transcendental consciousness. 12. Immortality and 
13. The individual and the absolute. 

From the above list it will be found that the problem has 
been dealt with very thoroughly and minutely. It is not possible 
in a brief review like this to discuss the various problems from the 
point of view of the reviewer. It is not of great importance either, 
whether the reviewer agrees with the author’s opinions or not. 
What is important is the method of dealing with the subject 
followed in the book. For consistency of thought, clarity of 
expression and the power of discriminating the essentials from the 
non-essentials, the book cannot be excelled. No one can come to a 
final conclusion on matters like what is discussed in the book and 
agreement on the opinions cannot be expected. The author has 
done his part with success by throwing light on a very obscure 
problem. 

Editor 


(l) A Catechism of Enquiry. (2) A Catechism of Instructions. 
Sri Ramanasraman, Tiruvannamalai, 1939. 

These are two small booklets in English, being translations 
of original Instructions of Bhagavan Sri Ramana Maharshi. The 
price of the former is As. 4 or 8d. and that of the latter is As. 5 or 
lOd. The former covers 30 pages and the latter 44 pages. The 
booklets are published by Nirjanananda, the Sarvadhikari of the 
Asramam. 

The former booklet contains a photo of the great Maharshi 
as he was nearly forty years ago, in the year 1901. The instruc- 
tions contained in the booklet were written down by the Maharshi 
at that time, when he was observing silence, for the sake of his 
disciple Gambhiram Seshayya. The essence of the teaching is that 
one may attain perfect bliss by constant meditation on the self. 
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The book contains nine chapters and indeed the chapters are 
very short. The subjects dealt with in the chapters are 1. En- 
quiry into the self. 2. Self-realisation. 3. The supreme being is 
the self. 4. Worship is only self-enquiry. 5. The nature of the 
individual self and of liberation. 6. The three states. 7. Dis- 
crimination between the seer and the seen. 8. Creation of the 
Universe, and 9. Renunciation. 

The latter book contains the photo of the Maharshi as he is 
now. The original work was in Tamil, as is also the former book. 
There are four chapters in the book. 1. Upadesa or spiritual in- 
struction. 2. Sadhana or practice. 3. Anubhava or experience and 
4. Arudha or firm abidance. The book is in the form of questions 
by the disciple and replies by the teacher. 

It will be against all rules of decorum and propriety if a 
reviewer starts expressing opinions on books of this nature. The 
author of the book is, above all opinions. So what is profitable is to 
give some apt quotations from the books so that the readers of the 
review may have a glimpse of the contents of the books. The follow- 
ing is the opening of the second chapter of the catechism of En- 
quiry : “ Because the individual self, which is only the mind, has lost 
its identity with the real self and has enmeshed itself in bondage, its 
search for the self, its own eternal primal nature, is like that of 
the shepherd searching for a lamb which all the time he bears on 
his shoulders.” The following occurs in the same chapter a little 
later : “ Just as a Brahmin actor does not forget his Brahminhood, 
whatever part he may be acting, so also a man should not confound 
himself with his body, but he should have a firm awareness of his 
being the self, whatever his activity may be.” The following is 
from chapter five of the same book : “ The veil of ignorance can 
never really hide the individual self. For how can it do so ? Even 
the ignorant do not fail to speak of the ‘ L’ All the same, the veil 
bides the reality, ‘ I am the self ’ or ‘ I ’ as pure consciousness, and 
confounds the ‘ I ’ with the body, but still it cannot completely hide 
the seif from being“known.” 
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The Catechism on Instruction begins thus : 

Disciple : What are the distinctive marks of a Guru or Master 
that enable one to know and recognise him as such ? 

Master : The Guru is one who at all times abides in the 
profound depths of the self. He never sees any difference between 
himself and others, and he is not in the least obsessed by false 
notions of distinction, that he is himself the enlightened one i.e., 
has realised truth or is the liberated one, while others around him 
are languishing in bondage or immersed in Cimmerian darkness of 
ignorance. His firmness or self-possession can never be shaken 
under any circumstances ; and he is never perturbed. 

In giving the above three small quotations I am not making a 
selection of what is more important in the book as distinct from 
what are of lesser importance. One can bite any portion of a 
sweet cake and the taste will be the same. I have given only a 
few samples, making the selections at random. 

There is no new truth or philosophy in the teaching of 
Bhagavan Maharshi. Truth is eternal and we cannot have new 
styles in truth. Just as in the Bhagavad Gita, what is most 
important and what is most inspiring is the personality of the 
Teacher. Here is one who knows, who has experienced and who 
has realised what he is saying. It is the personality of the Teacher 
that inspires Sraddha in the reader. What is given in the book 
does not come from a mere intellect, is riot the mere reproduction 
of the thoughts of another person. It is the expression of a real 
experience, coming from a soul that has realised Truth. 

Philosophy that can satisfy a thirsty intellect there is. in 
plenty. But Teaching that can sooth the soul there is little. 
It is this precious teaching that is contained in the two small 
books now under review. What it contains is not merely the 
teachings of a master as has been handed down and interpreted 
by generations of disciples but it is what a living teacher has 
to say about the soul and its nature. It is the direct gift of a 
living master to any disciple who wants to know. 
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Bhagavan Sri Ramana Maharshi and his Asraraam at Tiru- 
vannamalai, an ancient place of sanctity, have become centres of 
pilgrimage for those who are in search after truth. One cannot 
help it that the place also becomes a haunting place for those who 
are moved by mere curiosity and also by those who are actuated by 
baser motives of name and money. But the Great Maharshi is not 
affected by this latter aspect and he sits there in silence and gives 
his teaching to those who are in search after truth and light. 

It is a matter of great rejoicing that his teachings are made 
available in a language known to the general public who are 
desirous of knowing what the Maharshi has to teach. It is hoped 
that more books of this kind wall be made available for those 
who desire to have knowledge, rather than that people should be 
fed with interpretations of what the Maharshi has to say. At 
present there is much literature on the Maharshi’s teaching ; but we 
do not have the same amount of literature from which we can know 
the Maharshi’s teaching itself. These two small booklets form a 
valuable addition to the few books that are already available. 

Editor 


The Mahayana Buddhism, a brief Manual by Beatrice Lane 
Suzuki, M.A. The Buddhist Lodge, London, 1938. 

This is a very small handy manual dealing with the history and 
tenets of the Mahayana Buddhism. At the present there is no such 
book available. The author is the wife of Dr. D. T. Suzuki of 
Kyoto, who has himself written a book on the same subject called 
“ Outline of Mahayana Buddhism.” There is another book on the 
subject called “ Introduction to Mahayana Buddhism ” by Dr. 
McGovern. The latter is difficult and highly technical. Neither 
of the books is available in the market except as second-hand books 
and the prices are very high. Thus the new book of Mrs. Suzuki is 
a very welcome contribution to a subject where the literature avail- 
able in a modern language is not particularly rich. 
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After a brief Foreword by the publishers in which they explain 
the need for the book and the general scope of the book, there is a 
short preface by the author and a fairly long Introduction by 
Dr. D. T. Suzuki, the husband of the author and a good authority 
on the subject. The Introduction contains a brief historical account 
of the Mahayana Buddhism, its Introduction into China and Japan 
and the adoption of the religion by the great Eastern peoples. He 
explains also the psychological reasons for the religion appealing to 
the Chinese and the Japanese. 

The book contains seven chapters, each chapter being divided 
into smaller sub-sections. There is a bibliography at the end, a 
short glossary of Buddhist terms and also an index. In the first 
chapter which has the title — Hinayana and Mahayana — the author 
deals with the claim of Mahayana, the early history of Mahayana, 
its development and a more detailed considerations of the two great 
schools of Buddhism, namely the Mahayana and the Hinayana. 
The Characteristics of the Mahayana system are dealt with in 
the second chapter. . She considers in detail causation, Karma, 
and non- ego, the Buddhist Doctrine of knowledge, Tathata (such- 
ness) and Nirvana, the three bodies of Buddha (the nirmanakaya, 
the sambhogakaya and the dharmakaya), Amida, Bodhisattva and 
Salvation. Later development of Mahayana is discussed in the third 
chapter and in the fourth chapter the author considers Mahayana 
practices, namely, priests, monks and nuns, laymen, services for 
the remembrances of the dead, meditation and religious festivals. 
In the fifth chapter the Mahayana literature is explained, giving 
an account of the various sutras like Prajnaparamita, Avatamsaka 
and Gandavyuha. In the sixth chapter extracts from the Mahayana 
Sutras are given. The seventh is the last chapter in which the 
author deals with persons reversed in Japanese Buddhism, Bodhi- 
sattvas revered in Japanese Temples, Buddhist ethics, Buddhist 
art and Animals in Mahayana Buddhism ; then there are two 
section in which the author explains what Mahayana is not, and 
what it means to be a Mahayana Buddhist. 
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The book is written is a very easy and lucid style, avoiding 
technicalities as far as possible. The book is not meant as a 
scholarly production, but only as a small hand-book for the laymen. 
This serves the purpose very well. Personal preferences of the 
author cannot be avoided in a book of this sort. The author had 
been in Japan for a long time. She knows the Mahayana Buddhism 
and she has a special affection for it. But this does not lead to 
any special pleading or to unnecessary adverse criticism of the 
opposite schools. On the whole it must be said that the author 
has been very fair in her treatment of the subject. 

There is the original Buddhism as taught by Buddha. Then 
a certain phase of the teaching was developed in the Southern 
countries, especially in Ceylon. The literature on this aspect of 
the Buddhist religion is mostly in Pali Language and many books 
in Pali have been edited and also translated. The phase of Buddhism 
current in the South is called the Thera Vada, or the system of the 
elders. Hinayana or the lower vehicle as applied to this phase of 
the religion is a term from the North, as opposed to the Mahayana 
or the great vehicle which signifies the phase of Buddhism current 
in Tibet, China and Japan, what many be called the northern 
Buddhism. 

Hinduism has developed along various channels. So has 
Christianity. So also has what is called Buddhism. This is not a 
unitary religion. The different schools differ from one another on 
essentials. But there is a stock of common doctrines, as is the 
case with other religions. 

The author sums up the main differences between the Hinayana 
and the Mahayana under the following headings : 

1. The interpretation of Buddhahood. In Hinayana it is 
historical and ethical- In Mahayana metaphysical and religious. 

2. The conception on non-ego. In Hinayana it is analytical 
and scholastic. In Mahayana it is experimental and intuitive. 

3. The altruistic point of view of salvation of the Mahayanists 
compares with the individualistic view of the Hinayanas. 
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4. The lessening of distinction between monk and laymen in 
the Mahayana. 

5. The comparative conception of Nirvana. 

6. In Mahayana all may attain to Buddhahood, for all have 
the Buddha-nature and the desire for Bodhi. 

7. Bodhisattva and Arhat ideals. 

The points on which both the schools agree are given as : 

1. The object of Buddhism is to get rid of delusion, obtain, 
enlightenment and enter the world of the infinite and the absolute. 

2. The world has no beginning and no end. All is explained 
by causation, but there is no first cause. 

3. All things change, all is impermanent, all is transient. 
This is true not only of men but of all life, even that which seems 
most enduring. 

4. There is no substantial entity known as the ego. As all is 
impermanent and transient, so there is no self or ego such as is 
popularly regarded, as persisting behind consciousness. 

5. The law of causation is universally valid in the moral 
world as well as in the physical world. Every cause has an effect. 

6. Transmigration explains causation, and is due to Karma, 
and Karma is produced by the deeds in the life of birth and death ; 
transmigration leads to suffering, as the four noble truths set out. 

7. Delusion is the cause of suffering, which is universal. 

8. Moral practices such as the eight-fold noble path and the 
paramitas are prescribed in order to remove delusion. 

I have given the above quotation in order to show the clear and 
analytical way in which the subject is presented in the work. 

The glossary in the book is extremely useful. The biblio- 
graphy helps the readers to make further study of the subject and 
also to get fuller information on points in which he may be 
specially interested. 


Editor 
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Gandhi Triumphant. The inside story of the historic fast, 
by Haridas T, Muzumdar. The Universal Publishing Co., New 
York, 1939. 

The author of this work has written other works about 
Mahatma Gandhi, namely, Gandhi the apostle and Gandhi versus 
the Empire. The book deals with various current problems of 
a purely political nature. But transcending the political problems, 
there are in the life of Gandhi, as in the life of other great men, 
aspects of supreme importance to humanity at present and in the 
future. In the work at hand it is this fact that interests us. We 
are not dealing with politics in this periodical. The great 
Maharshis of ancient India who have handed down to us rich 
stores of religion, philosophy, ethics and law were not mere re- 
cluses confined to their forest dwellings and writing books on 
matters of which the ordinary men were indifferent. They were 
busy with solving the day-to-day problems that arose in the life 
of the nation in those days. This is the great value of the rich 
literature left to us by them. Similarly this work deals with 
certain events in the life of a great person of the modern age 
v;ho is in the forefront of modern life, not merely of India 
but of all nations of the world. Mahatma considers fasts as a 
kind of prayer to god. He calls fast as the sincerest form of 
prayer. 

The book contains much of controversial matter, many 
statements severely criticising men of position and responsibility 
and descriptions of many incidents that are only of a temporary 
interest. But there is one aspect, that is the greatness of the 
person dealt with in the book, on which there is no scope for a 
difference of opinion. We welcome the book from the point of 
view of those who value this aspect and who ignore the mere 
fleeting things in life. 


Editor 
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The Ganges Calls Me. By Yone Noguchi, Tokyo, 1938. 

The work is a collection of Poems by Yone Noguchi, the great 
Japanese poet of the day. He was in India a few years ago. He 
was in Visvabharati for some time and he visited many of the 
Universities and delivered lectures. The poet himself says, “ The 
present book is my poetical harvest in India, which I recently 
visited by invitation of the Universities there.” There is a small 
sketch of the poet by the great Indian Artist, Nanda Lai Bose. 
There is a design on the dust cover depicting a procession of 
elephants, camels and various musical instruments. This is by a 
young Japanese artist who was at that time decorating the temple 
walls at Saranath. There are a few other sketches by another 
young Japanese artist. But what is interesting to us is not the 
few sketches, but the poems themselves. 

Some of the poems found in the present collection appeared in 
certain journals and are now reproduced. The London Mercury, 
the Visvabharati, the Modern Review and the Indian Review are 
the journals in which they had appeared. There are on the whole 
sixty six poems. All of them are short poems, covering only a 
few lines. The book is a rather small one, containing only eighty 
pages. There is no poem which covers more than two pages. 
Most of them cover only a page. 

The poems cover a very wide field. There is a piece about 
Mahatma Gandhi. The Indian scenes, ancient Indian Art as pre- 
served in Ajanta and Ellora, modern structures like the Victoria 
memorial in Calcutta, ancient monuments like Taj Mahal, various 
types of Indian men and women, high and low, the Kali at the 
Calcutta temple, scenes of ancient India arising in the poet’s 
imagination as he views some of the survivals of ancient Indian 
religion and life in general, ancient cities like Samath and modern 
cities like New Delhi, these are some of the subjects of the poems. 

The style and the rhythm of the poems are exquisite. The 
pen pictures are admirable. When we read the poems, we are lifted 
far above the ordinary things of life which we are accustomed to 
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see and we see ourselves in a new world, which, though always 
around us, we never till now saw. Although this is the first time 
that the poet saw India, he has caught the spirit of India and he is 
able to show us India as seen by real Indian eyes. To a great 
poet there is no such demarcation like India and Japan. To him 
the world is a unit and he views the world with the eyes of a man, 
not of an Indian or of a Japanese. Thus he is able to see India as 
it really is, and he is also able to present to the readers pictures of 
real India. The picture is not distorted by the medium through 
which the scenes are presented. 

Whether he sings about the Bengal Woman (the first poem) or 
about the Lady of Benares, whether he sings of the Trimurti and 
the dancing Siva, he is able to give us a very clear picture in a few 
lines. He sings of the Ganges and the tropical sea. There is a 
poem about the mango tree. The Kanjinjinga, the dawn, the forest 
and the sacred cow have appealed to him and he has a poem on 
these subjects. 

The Bengali Woman with “ the little vermilion mark on thy 
brow, clad in Saree of pale blue, hemmed round with lines of gold,” 
About the Indian dancer he writes : 

See how the snakes fit and coil. 

See how the threads entangle and fray — 

At bidding of rushing note of a drum, the dancer’s hands and 
arms 

Exhaust their nerves . . . 

Her swarthy body (what a sinuous human vine) 

Breaks and dissolves into kaleidoscopic changes of form. 

The following is about Kali : 

Be mad, be wild. Kali 

Blacken the sky, destroy the world. Kali, 

Slay all devils, build a mountain with their bones. Kali, 
Accept the goat, our humble offering. Kali, 

We squat on its running blood and kneel down to thee. 

But we are aware of a day when thy face becomes soft, 

5 
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Holding a love Swastika in thine arms, 

Peace in thine eyes, 

Thou wilt embrace us and kiss us — 

Then from thy hair singing water of the Ganges will flow and 
prepare with fertility a bath for us. 

The following lines are from the poem on the tropical sea : 

Oft departing from rest, the sea rises high and wild. 
Attempting to reply to the aerial melody of the sky. 

The sun sinks down in the west — 

The moon climbs up the east. 

We have to leave our strife and home-thought in the 
distance. 

Trusting in God and in the Compass. 

The speed of the ship is fast, pacing a phantom march. 

I reproduce a few lines from the poem on the mango tree : 

Walk on tip-toe, quietly, quietly, 

Lest the tree may awake from its sleep. 

I deem the tree an ascetic whose feet are deep in the earth ; 
The tree surrenders to sleep akin to passion. 

Its body and soul are melted into a sensual light. 

With the following quotation from the poem on the cow, I close the 
selection : 

Seeing her in- the backyard rich in the shadow of banyan 
trees, 

I was pleased with the sight of maternal affection in rubbing 
Pier cheek against the calf’s neck.. The work finished, the cow 
Has now lain down upon the sun-glossed grass, her eyes 
closed 

In satisfaction and joy of release from her work. 

A sparrow flew down to a humb of her back, 

And began to peck at the gum of her eyes. Waking or 
sleeping 

She let the bird have its own way — an incarnation of Parvati, 
A symbol nf love and mercy. 
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Noguchi is an Eastern poet, 'a mystic. His name has beeii 
known to the world as that of a great poet tor nearly forty years. 
His poems are written in Japanese- But many of them are avail- 
able in English translation. “ Seen and Unseen, ” “ The Voice of the 
Valley ”, “ From the Eastern Sea ”, “ The Summer Clouds ”, “ The 
Pilgrimage” — these are some of his well known poems available in 
English. Many of his poems are still available only in the original 
Japanese. 

Editor 


History of Gujarat, by M.S. Commissariat, M.A., I.E.S. 
Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd., 1938. 

This is the first of the two volumes of the History of Gujarat 
which the author has writt?en. Only the first volume has been 
published, and it is hoped that the second volume will soon appear. 
In this work, the History begins from the year 1297 A.D. when 
Guiarat came under the Muhammadan rule and the first volume ends 
with the surrender of Gujarat to Akbar in 1573. The subsequent 
history till the end of the reign of Aurengazeb or perhaps a little 
later, as the author says in the Perface, will be dealt with in the 
next volume. 

The material available for a comprehensive understanding of 
the history of India is at present very meagre. There are books 
and books. But still there is no book that deals with the subject 
with adequate thoroughness. The period to be dealt with is a long 
one, at least four thousand years, two thousand before the Christian 
era and two thousand after that. Perhaps the age preceding the 
Christian Era is much longer. The country is vast. One does not 
know, if all that is commonly called Indian history is confined to 
the present political unit called India; or whether there was a 
greater India and if there was, what that greater India was. No 
one can dispute the influence of Indian civilization in regions beyond 
the present India, in ancient times. Attempts have been made to 
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show that the scenes of the Vedas and of the Puranas are not in 
India but far beyond its present borders. Words like Asuras and 
Panis, names of various Rishis and kings and various place-names 
occurring in Sanskrit Literature have been the subject matter of 
different kinds of investigations and even of speculations and much 
material has been collected to show their connection with lands far 
beyond the modern borders of India. 

When we come to later times, Indian History splits itself into 
the histories of various parts of India, each having been a separate 
political and cultural unit for many centuries and each giving 
enough scope for a separate history. Elphinston has written about 
the Mahrattas. Tod has written about the Rajputs. The work 
under review is an attempt at presenting the history of Gujarat 
under the Muhammadan rule for about four centuries. 

After a brief Preface by the author and an Introduction by Sir 
Denison Ross, the great authority on Persian, the. work begins 
with an Introductory chapter in which the author traces the history 
of Gujarat from the earliest times to the Muhammadan period. The 
first chapter begins with the Muslim conquest of Gujarat and the 
fall of the Rajput Rule. 

Then continues in thirty-nine chapters the history of Gujarat 
under the Muhammadan rule. There are two more chapters 
dealing with the Portugese and their rule over Bassein, the 
fortified island. 

The book is a substantial volume of well over six hundred 
pages, well printed and beautifully bound. The Paper is good and 
the general appearance is very imposing.* There are various maps 
and illustrations. The book is well worth the price of Rs. 22/. 

The great increase in the materials for the history of Gujarat 
and the fact that no historical work of a sufficiently comprehensive 
or critical character for the post- Rajput period was available 
for the perusal of the educated public, or for consultation by 
officials stationed in various capacities in the districts of Gujarat, 
led the author over twenty-one years ago to attempt to fill up this 
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hiatus for at least the four centuries and a half during which the 
province was under Muslim sway, as the author says in the preface. 

Perhaps it cannot be helped, as things are now, that there 
should be some relation between the subject of a work and the 
nationality, caste, creed or religion of the author, whenever a 
work of this nature is undertaken on matters connected with India. 
The author is a Muslim and he has undertaken to write about the 
Muslim period in the history of Gujarat. Non-Muslims in India 
may not have the necessary linguistic equipment for reading through 
and analysing the facts for the book, which are available mostly 
in Persian. But on a careful perusal of the work, I am satisfied 
that the author has been always guided by his historical sense 
and his religion has not in any way influenced his judgments. The 
work is the result of painstaking labour. The amount of matter 
amassed is something stupendous. 

Editor 


The Journal of the Sri Sankaragurukulam, Srirangam. Vol. I, 
No. 1, April 1939. Editor : Gurubhaktasikhamani' T. K. Bala- 
subrahmanya Aiyar, B.A. Founder of the Sri Sankaragurukulam. 
Literary Advisor : Vidyasagara Vidyavacaspati P. P. Subrahmanya 
Sastri, B.A. (Oxon.), M.A., Curator, Govt. Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, and Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency College, Madras. 
Annual subscription : Inland Rs. 6/ ; Foreign sh. 12/ both post free. 

This is a new journal started at Srirangam by Mr. T. K. Bala- 
subrahmanya Aiyar, whose contribution towards the enrichment 
of the published literature in Sanskrit is well know to all lovers 
of Sanskrit. On the literary side, he has the co-operation of Prof. 
P. P. S. Sastri of the Presidency College, Madras. The journal 
contains three original articles in Sanskrit. The first is a poem 
called Devistuti (Adoration of the Goddess) by the Sankaracharya 
of Sringeri Mut. The second is on Santiparamyamimamsa by Sri 
Sacchidananda Thirtha Swamigal of Mulbagal. The third is on 
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Sarvadarsananam Advaitamatanugunatvam (the various systems 
of philosophy follow the Advaita) by Venkatesa Sastri, Professor 
of Vedanta in the Jagadguru Vidyasthana, Bangalore. 

Then there are various original works published. These publi- 
cations will continue in the journal serially. The publications 
undertaken are ; 

1. Pancharatnakarikas by Sri Sadasiva, a poetic commentary 
on the Upadesapanchika of Sankarabhagavatpadacharya, edited by 
Mr. T. K. Balasubrahmanya Aiyar. This is No. 1 of the Srirangam 
Sri Sankaragurukula Series. 

2. Nayamanjari by Appaya Dikshita. 

3. Sastradipika of Parthasarathi Misra with the commentary 
of Appaya Dikshita called Mayukhavali. 

4. Balabharata of Agastya Pandita with the commentary 
Manohara by Salva Timmaya Dandanatha. 

The above three works are edited by Prof. P. P. S. Sastri’and 
form volumes in Srirangam Sri Sankara Guru Kula Series and also 
in the Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts Series. 

5. Kumarasambhava Champu of Sri Sarabhoja Maharaja of 
Tanjore edited by Mr. T. K. Balasubrahmanya Aij^ar as No. 5 in 
the Srirangam Sri Sankara Guru Kula Series. 

6. Damaruka of .Ghansyama Pandita (alias Aryaka) edited 
by Prof. P.P.S. Sastri. This forms a part of both the Srirangam 
and the Madras Government series. 

7. Sringaraprakasa of Bhoja Deva also edited by Prof. P.P.S. 
Sastri as a part of both the Srirangam and the Madras Govern- 
ment Series. This is followed by four Stotra works, namely, 
Sri Rajarajeswarimatrikamantrastava, Parvatyashtaka, two works 
called Haristuti by Srinivasa Kavi. 

Two books have been reviewed in this issue, and then follow 
the Notes in which the promoters of the journal explain their 
object and the scope of the journal. 

Both the original articles and the works undertaken for 
publication are weighty and valuable, and also show an excellent 
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variety. The Printing and get up of the journal leave nothing 
to be desired. We wish long life and all success to this recent- 
born brother of ours. 

Editor 


Ratnasamuccaya of Mehr Chand Lachhman Das, Lahore, 
August 1939. The firm- of Mehr Chand Lachhman Das is well 
known to all Sanskrit Scholars. They have now published their 
catalogue of Sanskrit and Plindi Books made up to date. This 
is not a mere catalogue giving the name of the book and the 
price. It is something of a bibliography giving fuller information 
about works and authors. The work will be very useful to scholars 
and those in charge of Oriental Libraries. In my own research 
and in keeping the Adyar Library up to date in its stock of 
Oriental books, I have found the guidance of Mehr Chand 
Lachhman Das extremely helpful. We commend the book to all 
Sanskrit scholars and to those in charge of Oriental Libraries. 


Editor 
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OFFICE OF THE PRIME MINISTER 
(BIKANER STATE) 

NOTIFICATION 
( Lallgarh, the 10th April 1939) 

No. 18. — In order that the public at large may get the benefit 
of the rare works — religious, philosophic and scientific — to be found 
in the State Sanskrit Library, His Highness’ Government have 
thrown open that Library to Research Scholars all over the Country. 
They will be welcome to examine the works contained in the 
Library (which has been catalogued but not yet printed) with a view 
to the publication of such works as have not yet been printed. 

When such a work is found by the researchist and recommended 
for publication, it will be examined by a Committee formed in con- 
sultation with Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Rao Bahadur Pandit Gauri Shanker Ojha. 

On the Committee agreeing with the opinion of the researchist 
that the selected work is worth being published, the Government will 
arrange for its publication, at its own cost, as a volume of “ The 
Ganga Oriental Series ” for the publication of which the Govern- 
ment have sanctioned an annual expenditure of Rs. 5,000. 

Scholars, who intend to take advantage of the scheme hereby 
notified, may apply for permission to the Director of Education, 
Bikaner, to work in the Library. 

Should a scholar need an honorarium to enable him to 
carry on research, he should apply to the same Authority either 
during the period or at the end of his work. Such applications 
will be considered but it cannot be promised that every such 
application will be granted. 

By Command, 

K. N. Haksar, 
Prime Minister. 
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THE NOBILITY OF WAR 


Most Theosophists know, partly out of their own read- 
ing in the Science of Theosophy, and partly from 
Dr. Besant’s statements in which they feel they 
have reason to repose faith, that war, however horrible 
its incidents may be, however great its devastation, is 
a divine event, sent into the world for the world’s 
helping. 

Those who do not know this will either regard 
war as an evil to be resisted at all costs — a very natural 
attitude — or will degrade the spirit of ^var by prostitut- 
ing it to spoilation and to the commercial interests of 
the victors, as indeed happened during the war of 1914 
— 18. Theosophists must give to war the nobility which 
is its real nature. They must constantly claim for it 
its high purposes. They must ceaselessly declare to 
the world the nature of the ends it has been sent to 
achieve. They must do all in their power to save war 
from degradation through the greed of man. 

Theosophists must help those who have to bear 
the brunt of war to be very sure that in their sufferings, 
in their shatterings, in their face-to-face confronta- 
tions with death and torture, there is a great honour, 
a great blessing, and that verily may they count 
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themselves among the chosen of God, of the Divine 
Purpose, actively to participate in the rescue of the 
world from the darkness in which it is in danger of 
being enveloped. 

It may be terrible to fight. It may be terrible to 
endure. It may be impossible not to be afraid, not 
to be so afraid that almost would o run away and 
hide from the horror of it all. 

The World’s Chivalry 

Yes, a thousand times yes. Yet each who fights, 
each who endures, each who is in mortal fear but does 
not run away, belongs to a splendid band within the 
great Order of the world’s Chivalry. He or she has 
become a veritable knight in the cause of the peace, 
justice and happiness of the world. To such, be the 
issue death or broken life, happiness or loneliness, 
the end is a crown of victory. 

It is, of course, a particular blessing that an indi- 
vidual should fight on the side of the Right. Then, 
indeed, is there in store for him a crown of victory, 
whatever its cost may be. But even if, through cir- 
cumstances beyond his personal control, he must needs 
fight on the side of the wrong, if he be an honest and 
as chivalrous a fighter as he can, then too a crown may 
be his, for it is ever right to respond to the call of the 
Motherland. But there is a crown no less for him 
whose ardent convictions demand that he shall not take 
up arms, or in any other way take part in the war. 
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provided he be happy to suffer for his convictions, even 
unto martyrdom. It is best to be wise. But sincerity 
is also a pearl beyond price. 

It is because there is so much suffering and misery 
associated with war that Theosophists must maintain 
the spirit of war at its highest level, disclose its noble 
aims, and show how if it be waged to noble ends it may 
give the whole world peace, justice and happiness. 
Thus do the suffering and the misery become worth- 
while. The fears of death melt away in the joys of 
fighting for the Right and for purposes of a grandeur 
and far-reaching blessing inconceivably wonderful and 
thrilling. And the suffering and misery are realized to 
be consecrated and dedicated, as is death itself, upon 
an altar of deep sacredness, fragrant with holiness. 

Then indeed is it well said : 

Death is swallowed up in victory. 

O death, where is thy sting ? O grave, where is thy 
victory ? 

To which may be added the fitting conclusion to 
these pregnant words : 

For God created man to be immortal, and made him to 
be an image of his own eternity. 

How much the sooner is man moulded into the 
image of his own eternity as he happily and coura- 
geously surrenders the outer forms to the inner life, as he 
turns his back on the way of ease that he may tread 
the way which leads into a darkness illumined only by 
the Star of Conscience. 
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A Holy War 

In this present war, for what has Poland been 
fighting ? For what have Britain and France been 
fighting ? For what is India being asked to fight ? 

Just to put an end to the evil lunacy of Hitler ? 
Just to make Poland, Britain, France, safe against the 
growing rapacity of the Hitler spirit ? 

Yes, doubtless for these purposes. But for far 
more than these. This war is a holy war. It is a 
crusade of righteousness against the forces of cruelty. 
It is a world war, and the fighting in Europe is but a 
symbol of the actual clash everywhere betw^een right 
and wrong, in the many garbs in which these opposing 
forces may clothe themselves. 

Every man who takes up arms even in Europe 
alone, every woman who gives the services appropriate 
to her, every individual who plays his part, of whatever 
nature it may- be, in this holy war, is fighting for 

THE RIGHT THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

He or she is not just fighting for his or her country. 
Neither is he or she just fighting because the call has 
gone forth, and it has to be answered. Whether those 
who are taking part in the war know it or not, they are 
fighting for peace, for justice, for freedom, for com- 
passion — for the happiness w^hich comes from all these, 
and for a happiness which is not exclusively for one 
part of the world or for the human kingdom alone, 
but for all the world, and for every kingdom of 
nature in it. 
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How heartening it would be for all to know that 
the individual contributions of each, however apparently 
insignificant, however much apparently confined to the 
needs of some small purpose, are in very truth streams 
of strength pouring into every region where wrong is 
triumphing over wrong. The Theosophist knows that 
this is so. He knows that sacrifice and service any- 
where are service and sacrifice everywhere. He knows 
that the whole world is everywhere lifted when it is 
sought to be lifted anywhere. 

What the Allies may Achieve 

It may be that statesmen feel unable to declare 
how widespread are the ramifications of the war. They 
may fear the consequences of declaring the truth, OR IT 
MAY BE THAT THEY DO NOT KNOW THE TRUTH, ONLY 
A FRAGMENT OF IT. 

But the instructed Theosophist knows that if the 
Allied Nations will, if their walls be strong and not 
weak as were their wills in the last war, the clouds of 
wrong may be lifted from wheresoever they may have 
settled, and that the Sun of Peace and Justice and 
Freedom may shine forth upon the world through a 
cloudless sky. 

Not only from Europe shall the clouds of in- 
justice be lifted — from Austria, from Czechoslovakia, 
from Poland. They shall be lifted from Abyssinia 
and from Albania. From India shall be lifted the 
clouds clinging about her unfree stature. From China 
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shall be lifted the dark clouds of Japanese rapacious- 
ness and terrorism. 

And more than this. This war shall mark a turn- 
ing-point away from cruelty everywhere and from ugli- 
ness everywhere. Everywhere our younger brethren in 
every sub-human kingdom shall begin to cease to be 
subject to the lusts of men and women — to the lusts of 
their self-satisfactions and to the ruthlessnesses of their 
cruelties. 

We can only dare to say that our younger brethren 
“ shall begin to cease to be subject to the lusts of men 
and women,” for their subjection is unlikely to end for 
centuries to come. The world is slow to move and slow 
to shake off its savageries. Not yet has it done more 
than begin to be civilized. To become truly civilized 
will take it a very long time. But it is to be hoped that 
the spirit of war now in our midst will stir all advance- 
guards of humaneness throughout the world to make 
unprecedented efforts, and to make humaneness a matter 
of practical politics in the immediate future. Theos- 
ophists must stir them so to do, and must help them so 
to do with all their power ; for only true brotherhood 
between the human and the sub-human kingdoms will 
finally remove war from the world. 

Truth in a Triangle 

Theosophists know well that man’s inhumanity to 
his younger brethren is in no small measure the cause 
of war within the human kingdom itself. The world 
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does not yet know this, and the absence of this know.- 
ledge is one of the world’s greater ignorances. The 
Hitler whom we all condemn is in part constituted by 
those in the human kingdom who prey upon the sub- 
human kingdoms in their lust for flesh, for so-called 
sport, for evil personal adornment, and in some lands 
for blood-sacrifices to appease the wrathful gods. 

And as cruelty begins to recede with other symp- 
toms of our still barbaric age, so must ugliness — in 
truth a form of cruelty. 

Wherever there is ugliness, there is the beautiful- 
enslaved, there is the beautiful cruelly imprisoned, there 
is a war between the ugly and the beautiful, with ugli- 
ness as conqueror. 

Ugly habits, ugly speech, ugly feelings, ugly thoughts, 
ugly buildings, ugly forms and colours and sounds in 
the so-called arts — these are seeds of war, and the very 
word “ ugly ” sounds fitly their ugliness upon our ears. 

The Good, the Beautiful, the True — the glorious 
Triangle which reveals to us the nature of the One : 
wherever one of these is flouted, there is war, and a war 
that must be waged until the three-in-one triumph. 

Theosophists know this truth, and have the duty, 
as it appears to me, insistently to proclaim it and plan 
its active realization. 


George S. Arundale 



THE ANCIENT INDIAN CIVILIZATION 
SERIES 

Ever since I began my official relation with the Adyar 
Library in April 1926, one item in my plan of work 
has been to publish under the auspices of the Library 
a series of books bearing on the different aspects of 
ancient Indian Civilization. The books are to be written 
according to a rigid, pre-arranged plan, by well known 
authorities on the respective aspects of the civilization 
and are to be substantial both in bulk and weight, but 
not technical. The books are meant for educated per- 
sons who desire to know ancient Indian Civilization but 
have not the necessary leisure or aptitude to study it 
from original sources. 

The Adyar Library was started in December 1 886 
by Col. H. S. Olcott, the President-Founder of the 
Theosophical Society. The Library has by this time 
grown into one of the foremost Institutions functioning- 
in the field of Oriental Scholarship, by its rich collection 
•of manuscripts and printed books and by its publica- 
tions. The Library has published the Ahirbudhnya 
Samhita in two volumes, a standard work on the Pan- 
caratra Literature belonging to the S'ri V aisnava reli- 
gion. It has also published all the 108 Upanisads with 
a commentary. Besides the 108 Upanisads, the Library 
has made available for scholars a large number of works 
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which have come down as Upanisads, but which are not 
included in the 108 Upanisads, though some of them 
are fairly old and included in the Upanisads translated 
into Persian by Dara Shuko. Very recently the Library 
has issued the Pratyabijnahrdaya with the English 
version by Prof. Leidaeker of the German translation 
by Emil Baer. This is a work on Cashmerian S'aivaism. 
The Sangraha Cudamarji of Govinda is another of the 
recent additions to Oriental Scholarship by the Lib- 
rary. Thus the publications of the Library have been 
selected from a very wide field and include important 
works in Sanskrit, 

In 1937 the Library started to issue a Bulletin, 
which appears four times in the year. With the present 
issue (December, 1939) the Bulletin completes its third 
year. In the Bulletin have been published serially 
the following works : 

Rgvedavyakhya of Madhava, Pt I. 

Yogopanisads. English Translation. 

Melaragamalika by Mahavaidyanatha S'ivan 

Bhavasahkranti. 

They have been also issued as separate volumes. 
The following works are in progress : 

Samaveda with the Commentaries of Madhava and 
Bharatasvamin. 

As'valayanagrhyasutra wdth the Commentary of Devas- 
vamin. 

Jivanandana. An allegorical drama on Medical Science 

The Samanya Vedanta Upanisads. English Translation, 

Alambanaparlksa. 

In due course they will be bound and made avail- 
able as separate volumes. Besides these serial publi- 
cations, the Bulletin also contains materials of scholarly 

2 
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interest in the form of original articles and detailed 
notes on rare and important manuscripts kept in the 
Library. 

The publications till now undertaken are all con- 
fined to Sanskrit, a few accompanied with English 
translations. They satisfy the needs of a particular 
class of readers, a class rather narrow in range at pre- 
sent. Publications of Sanskrit Texts and Translations 
for the benefit of those who do not understand Sanskrit 
have been undertaken by various agencies for about a 
century now. The Contribution of the Adyar Library 
can well compare with , that of any other agency in 
point of both volume and usefulness. 

The Translations of Sanskrit works have been of very 
great assistance to educated persons all over the world, 
who do not know Sanskrit in understanding the different 
aspects of ancient Indian Civilization. In this connec- 
tion special mention must be made of the Sacred Books 
of the East Series, in which a large number of Sanskrit 
works bearing on Indian Religion have been published 
under the general editorship of Max Muller, each 
volume translated by an authority on that particular 
subject. The introductions to these volumes give sub- 
stantial information on the various subjects to persons 
who are interested in a historical and comparative study 
of the subject. The Harvard Oriental Series under the 
general editorship of Lanman is now doing a similar 
service in the field of Oriental Scholarship. 

However much the literature now available may 
serve the needs of the readers interested in understand- 
ing ancient Indian civilization, there is still a class 
of readers, a very wide class indeed, who require 
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something which is not provided in any serial or isol- 
ated publication till now undertaken. There are many 
persons who require something more than original texts 
made available in a language known to them, with or 
without a critical and historical account of the subject 
contained in an Introduction. They require a system- 
atic treatment of the subject after a full analysis and 
study of all the works bearing on the subject, a pre- 
sentation of the subject which is both reliable and 
comprehensive but at the same time not at all technical, 
a work which satisfies his intellectual needs but which 
does not tax his intellectual powers. 

Another need of such readers is that they must 
know where to look for all the varying aspects of anci- 
ent Indian Civilisation. As, things are, different aspects 
may be available in publications from different agencies 
in different places and started and functioning at 
different times. They have neither the leisure nor the 
facility to find out where all the information connected 
with ancient Indian Civilisation can be had. A third 
need of such readers is uniformity of presentation. It 
is true that there are different Series started in which, 
apart from translations of original texts, there are 
general presentations of subjects coming within the 
field of ancient civilisation. But there is no series 
in which the titles for such presentation of aspects of 
ancient Indian Civilisation have been selected according 
to a pre-arranged plan, sp that the entire series will 
ultimately comprehend the whole field. Thus the 
readers have to look for the information in different 
directions. On account of the differences in the scope 
of the series and in the object kept in view in issuing 
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the series, there is a lack of uniformity which puzzles 
as much as helps the reader in his studies. 

Again in matters of topical interest, there is an 
enormous difference of opinion among various scholars 
on the same subject, since most of the presentations 
are undertaken from a partisan point of view, with the 
objects of upholding or of condemning a particular 
doctrine. In the matter of ancient Indian political 
institutions and the relation of the individual to the 
State, in the matter of caste system, in the matter of 
the position of women in society and in the matter of 
the general trend of the civilisation, in all these matters 
there are very divergent and irreconcilable opinions 
expressed by persons who are held as authorities on the 
subjects. There are no books which can be safely left 
in the hands of students as text books, in which there 
is an impartial, academic presentation of the issues 
arising out of the subject. 

Problems connected with India, both ancient and 
modern, are looming large in the minds of thinking 
men of modern times. One school of thought holds 
that India along with all the oriental countries, had 
been for millenniums submerged in the darkness of 
primitive ignorance, that civilisation is a modern human 
product starting from and having its foundations on the 
Greek and Roman civilisations and that India along 
with other oriental countries is now learning the ele- 
ments of human civilisation at the hands of the Western 
nations who have inherited the Greek and Roman 
Civilisations. There is exactly the opposite view, 
current even in Western countries that the East is the 
land of real human civilisation, of spiritual civilisation. 
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that the West has devoted itself to the transient and 
fleeting aspects of man’s life, that modern Euro- 
pean civilisation is breaking down and Europe has 
to learn in the near future the rudiments of real 
human civilisation from the East, and especially from 
India. 

In India itself, there has been a tendency among 
the educated people to discount the value of a knowledge 
of ancient Indian Civilisation in their national life and 
in their individual life. It was the fashionable opinion 
that Indians can learn all they need from Europe and 
that India has learned its notions of freedom from its 
contact with modern Europe with its traditions of 
•Greek and Roman civilisations. But times are chang- 
ing and leaders of India are slowly realising the need 
for Indians to fall back on their ancient civilisation 
in their endeavour to attain and consolidate national 
freedom. Different leaders have different notions 
regarding what constitute Indian Civilisation ; but there 
is the common factor in the recognition of the 
value of knowing the ancient civilization in their 
struggle. In all matters connected with reforms touch- 
ing the social and religious life of Indians, essentially of 
the Hindus, leaders have found it necessary to establish 
the justness of the proposed reform by an appeal to 
conditions obtaining in ancient India as revealed in 
ancient works. In the abolition of caste system and 
untouchability, in the prevention of alcoholic drinks, in 
the prevention of child marriages, in the removal of the 
restrictions on temple entry among the different com- 
munities of the Hindus, the appeal of the leaders advo- 
cating the change and the reform have been not so 
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much to the needs of modern conditions as to their 
support from ancient practices and customs. 

When we come to the actual literature available for 
an understanding of ancient Indian Civilisation, the 
conditions are not at all prosperous. The original 
Sanskrit texts, covering in their growth a period to be 
counted in thousands of years, presents to the unini- 
tiated nothing but a vast mass of confusion and con- 
tradictions. Even in Sanskrit a large number of works 
are not available in print and even the many that are 
printed present a clumsy appearance. It is true that a 
large number of scholars are engaged in the study of 
this literature and wonderful results are produced by 
their labours. But the needs of those who are not 
scholars, who are not specialists, who are only ordinary 
educated persons with their own private avocations with 
little time for serious study, are still being starved. 

In consideration of the situation portrayed above, 
I find that there is at present a real need for a few 
volumes bearing on the different aspects of ancient 
Indian Civilization, published in a uniform series.. 
The Adyar Library will undertake the publication and 
the management of the business aspect of it. Each 
book is to be written by a scholar who is an authority 
on the aspect dealt with in that book. The entire field 
will be divided into a certain number of titles, so that 
all the books when published, will together comprehend 
the entire field. The books are to be sufficiently handy 
and at the same time fairly substantial so far as the 
matter goes. No essential point is to be ignored. 
Details and technicalities will be avoided. No know- 
ledge, not even a casual prior acquaintance with original 
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texts bearing on ancient Indian Civilisation will be 
presumed from the readers. It is meant for the general 
educated public. 

It is proposed that for the time being the series 
will contain thirty titles and they are given below. 

(1) Pre-liistoric India ; (2) Indian History up to 
1000 A.D ; (3) Vedic Literature ; (4) Vedic Ritualism ; 

<5) Vedic Religion; (6) Upanisads; (7) History of the 
Dars'anas up to 1000 a.d. ; (8) Mathematics and Astronomy ; 
(9) Architecture; (10) Sculpture and Painting ; (11) Rama- 
yana ; (12) Mahabharata ; (13) Puranas ;. (14) Sanskrit Lite- 
rature : History up to 1000 A.D ; (15) Sanskrit Literature : 
Major; (16) Sanskrit Literature: Minor; (17) Buddhism in 
India, Ceylon and Burma; (18) Buddhism outside India; 
(19) Jainism; (20) Prakrit and Pali Literature; (21) Alankara ; 
(22) Natya, Sahgita, Erotics, etc. ; (23) Grammar and 
Lexicography ; (24) Law and Custom ; (25) Medicine, Rasas- 
tra, etc. ; (26) Religious Sects I : S'aiva and S'akta ; (27) 
Religious Sects II : Vais^ava ; (28) Religion and Metaphysics ; 
(29) Psychology and Ethics ; (30) Logic and Epistemology. 

As proposed at present, the series will be confined 
to what can be called ancient Indian Civilization, for 
which 1000 A.D. is put as the limit. It is true that 
such a demarcation is arbitrary. In dealing wdth many 
titles in the list, it will be necessary to carry on the 
presentation of the subject somewhat beyond this limit. 
But the line is the only convenient one and will be 
shifted one way or other as occasion may demand such 
deviation. The treatment of the subject will not 
suffer either in unity or fullness for the sake of respect- 
ing this line. 

A word of explanation may not be out of place 
regarding Indian Philosophy. Usually this is dealt 
with under the headings of the six well-known systems, 
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along with Buddhistic and Jain Philosophy. Here it is 
proposed to deal with the subject under titles of the 
various topics ; all problenas in the various systerus will 
be presented under this scheme. 

Since the undertaking is not on any commercial 
basis and is not motived by financial gain, and since it 
is hoped that with the co-operation of scholars, the 
overhead charges for the production of the books in the 
series can be kept at a very low level, it will be possible 
to keep the price of the books in the series sufficiently 
low, so that even persons of average means can own a 
set. It is estimated that each volume may contain on 
an average three hundred pages of the demi octavo- 
size. The price per copy may be in the neighbourhood 
of three rupees. 

The plan is to approach scholars immediately ; and 
it is hoped that a few works can be got ready in the 
course of a year and that the printing of the books can 
be started in 1941. It is also my expectation that the 
entire series can be completed within five or six years 
after the printing starts. Each book will be issued as 
soon as its printing is finished. But the books may not 
be published in the serial order indicated above. 

In this undertaking I have the co-operation as 
editors of Mr. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, the Professor of 
Indian History and Archaeology, and of Mr. S. S. Surya- 
narayana Sastri, the Reader in Indian Philosophy, both 
my colleagues in the University of Madras, so that we 
three form the general editors of the series. 

C. Kunhan Raja 
Editor, Adyar Library Bulletin 


1st December, 1939 
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Dr. C. Kunhan Raja 

THE commentaries ON THE AITAREYA BRAHMANA 

( Continued from p. 67) 

By 

i. Bhattabhaskara 

ii. Govindasvamin 

iii. Sadgurus'isya 

The general statements about commenting on a work continues : 

suduskarataman cedam brahmaijarthopavariianam 
mStur anke nisaiaijena yatha balena candramah 

ahuyamano nabhyeti tadvad vedSrtlia ipsitah 
tathapi gurusatkokter esa vrttih pravartyate 

brahmanaranyakadrastre matrs^okaughahariiie 
mahidasaitareyaya namo bhuyo namo namah 

Here there is the narration of the story of Aitareya. I quote 
the entire section. The text is not at all correct. 

atraitareyarsimahetihasam 
puraijavedoditam ahur aryEh 
asid viprb yajfiavalko dvibharyas 
tasya dvitiyam itareti cahub 

sa jyesthayakrstacittah priyan tani 
uktva dvitiyam itareti hoce 
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tasyaS jato ’tha s^is'ult samrudan sa 
prokto matra kasta tusnim bhaveti 

anekaj anmasmrtiyogabh aj a 
mukayitan tena mahatmanapi 
yad vasudeveti mahat tu nama 
visnoh. pravaksyatni tadaiva mauni 

anyaib pralapaih kim iheti matva 
jajapa japyam paramam mumuksub 
jyesthasuta vagmino darpayuktSs' 
ceruh saputram itaram prahasya 

ahStas te yajanayanyades'e 
yiyaksuija kenacid brahmaijena 
prayogesu kus'ala darpayuktab 
samam pitrayajayams te sametya 

tasmad de?^ad agatab kecid atra 
grhe yajSan tam pravrttam pras^amsutt 
svaputrapujas^ravaijena hrsta 
jyestha sapatnim itaram niriksya 

svamukaputrasya samipam etya 
svajanma putrafi ca vigarhayanti 
uvaca s^okagnividiptadeha 
. . . . manarn vicintam . . . 


pratyukto muSca vacam suteti 
vaksyami vacam tava harsasiddhyai 
yatrasate bhrataro me pita ca 

gatva vadisyami tu tatra vacam 
ity uktvagan mukarupo mahatma 
bhaktim vahan puttdarikayatakse 
meghaughasanchannadivakarabhah 
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bhasmapraticchannahutas'anabho 
yajne sthita bhrataro darpayuktab 
ayantam alaksya ca mukam enam 
mukasya yajSe kim iheti dantan 

prakas'ya te cakrur athattahasam 
sa capi tarn yajSam anupravis'ya 
arodhum ankam pitaram prapede 
ma masprakso mu^a dusteti coktva 

kruddhah pita nyarudhat tv aitareyam 
brahmabhibhutani tmavaragii 
na sehire tasya tadavamanam 


vispiupriyadvadas^avargamantra- 
japaprasainksalitadubkharas'eb 
brahmarsimukbyasya samastaveda- 
vedadganisjjatavis'’uddhabuddheb 

ksama gunadharabhuta tu devi 
devi tada nas'akat tad dhi sodhum 
sadohavirdhaiiatalam vidarya 
sahasrasuryodgamatulyarupa 

urdhvan jagamatmavibhusanais' ca 
mahadbhutaib s'obhitasarvadeha 
suvarpamuktama^iratnacitram 
sirnhasanam sarvatobhadram as'u 

svayan karabhyam kamalopamabhyam 
tasmai dadau sasanam divyarupa 
pitra sapatnitanayaib sadasyair 
drsta surarsipramukhais' ca bhutaib 

uvaca cainam sraitasbbhivaktra 
visnoh priya sa dharanidharasya 
kumara kin te pitur ankakena 
sutai^i sapatnya^ parimarditena 
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brahmadipitra khalu visijuna tvam 
satnlalito mam dharaniti viddhi 
mayopanitam tv adhiroha putra 
simhasanam sarvatobhadram as'u 

atradhirudhasya tava prasadam 
karisyati brahmagarbho ’bjanabhah 
s'rutva dharitrya vacanam sa capi 
sarvair drstas tv arurohasanan tat 

athadhirudhasya tadavir 5sid 
agnyadikam dvis tr^iute ’ntikaS ca 
catvarims'adbrahmaijam prayaijiyady 
ahnaS caturvims'atikena yuktam 

esam angair diksa^iyadibhis' ca 
prasangikai rajadharmadhibhis' ca 
samapy sa brahmaijam sarvamatitre 
krtvodkaram virato brahmanisjhab 

brahmadibbis' codito ma viramsir 
brahmann iti tv aitareyo mahatma 
aranyakan trividham vai dadars'a 
mahavrataS copanisaddvayafi ca 

tatah sarve ’pujayams tarn sametah 
pitradayah saha devarsisanghaih 
araijyakante prajjavam sa krtva 
hy avarohad asanad bhumidattat 

tato devi sE dhara^ii tiro ’bhut 
tac casanan te ca surarsisanghah 
sadohavirdhanatalam vitirnam 
sus'iistam asid vavrte ’tha yajijaljt 

athetarS sarvalokaprasiddham 
tadbrahmanarajjyakadars'anam vai 
s'rutva jaharsatha pita sametya 
sahaiva putrair itarara saputram 
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apujayat sa sapatni tathainam 
asantvayat tatsutaS caitareyam 
sa capi matuh priyakrn maharsih 
pitradibhih samanujSata eva 

vanam prapat tatra taptva tapas' ca 
prapa brahma durvacam suridrs'yam 
sa caitareyas tv itarasutatvat 
stribhyo dhaka mahidasas tathaisah 

mahipral^itasana asanac ca 
samba sapatnimadanas'anac ca 
mahadanad vedariipac ca nama 
tridha niruktam tu prsodaradi 

katha caisa mahidasaitareyi 
s'ruta prokta samsmrta pujita ca 
s'raddhanvitair astikaiti sarvasiddhyai 
prakalpatety evam ahur mahantah 

The story is not found in the other two commentaries of the 
Brahmaija described already in these Notes. The story appears in 
a brief form narrated in prose in the commentary of Sayana. I give 
below the story given there for the sake of comparison. There are 
some differences between the two narrations on minor details. 

kasya cit khalu maharser bahvyab patnyo vidyante. tasam 
medhye kasyas' cid itareti namadheyam. tasya itarayah putro- 
mahidasakhya^ kumarali. tadiyasya tu pitur bharyantaraputresv 
eva snehatis'ayo na tu mahidase. tatab kasyancid yajSasa- 
bhayam tam mahidasam avajSayanyan putran svotsahge 
sthapayamasa. tadanim khinnavadanam mahidasam avagatye- 
tarakhya tanmata svakiyakuladevatam bhumin anusasmara.. 
sa ca bhumir devata divyamurtidhara sati yajSasabhayam 
samagatya mahidSsaya divyam simhasanan datva tatrainam 
upaves'ya sarvesv eva kumaresu panditySdhikyam avagamay- 
yaitadbrahma^apratibhasanarupam varan dadau. tadanugrahat 
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tasya mahidasaya rnanasa agnir vai devanatn avamah ityadi- 
kam strijute str^ute ityantam catvarixps'adadhyayopetam brah- 
maijam pradurabhut. tata urdhvara atha mahavratam ityadikam 
acarya acarya ityantam ara^yakavrataruparn ca brahmaijam 
avir abhut. 

Sadguru is earlier than Saya^ia and in Sadguru’s version we 
have a more detailed narration in poetry. I have given the entire 
•story above, with the few breaks in the manuscript. 

Then the commentary begins as : prathaman tavad diksatjiyam 
jyotisjomangabhutam isjim vidhatum taddevate agnavisnu stauti. 
There are many statements in the commentary that may be interest- 
ing. On agnir vai devanam avamah, there is the statement : 

mantras' ca bhavati — 

agnir mukham prathamo devatanam 

iti. 

Then continues : 

nighaijtau parthive kande pathyate cagnir aditah 
On visnuh paramab- there is the statement : 

devatanam sangatanam uttamo visjjur asit — 
iti hi mantram. 

Then continues ; 

vis^us' ca devataka^ide dyusthane tuttame sthitah 
kifi ca 

jyotistomantasamsthayam aptoryame mahakratau 
trayastrims'ac chastrayute visnuh s'astre ’ntime sthitah 

jyotistomadiyajfiesu sarvatraivagnir aditah 
adyantas'astrasthitayos tayor uttamamukhyata 

The next mantra is : agnavaisnavam purolas'am . . . kapalam. On 
this there is the statement : 

aQ sasya devatadvandvad ananvrdhib padadvaye 
idvrddhau visnau nisedha ity anann iha vartikat 
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dik§ateb. sankalpanarthat karaijeniyara padam 
cho bhave lyuto ’nupravacanSdeb prayojane 

ekSdas'akapalesu purodas^as tu saipskrta]^ 
dvigor lug anapatye ’ijab samskrtambhaksasutratab 
The commentary thus proceeds in prose and verse interspersed. 
The first chapter ends : 

sarvalokab svadrsfena viruddban na s'yiioto hi. 

This is on the mantra ending with s^raddadhati towards the end of 
the chapter ; the commentary ends : 

dviruktib sucayaty atra by adbyayasya samapaham . 

This is on the repetition of the word bhavati at the end of the 
chapter. The second chapter begins : 

pratharae diksaijiyeffib prSyaigLiyatha kathyate. 

The third chapter begins : 

dvitiye prSyaniybkta sahaivodayaniyaya 
somavikrayadhanartham itibSsam bravity atha 

( To be continued) 

MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 
By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma 

HITHERTO UNKNOWN COLOPHON TO HARA- 
DATTA’S COMMENTARY ON THE EKAGNIKANpA 

Haradatta’s commentary on the Ekagnika:Qida has been publi- 
shed along with the text in the Mysore Government Oriental 
Library Series. This edition does not contain any colophon in 
verse at the end of the commentary ; nor have I so far come across 
any reference to one occurring there in the various notices of MSS. 
of this work. Among the 7 MSS. of the work belonging to the 
Adyar Library (Catalogue, Part I, p. 9 &) two bearing the shelf- 
numbers 29 J 12 and 29 C 9 have the following verse at the end. 
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i 

qqnteo^?5noit sqpfsqi mi \\ 

Both the MSS. are in Grantha and are old. The colophon is 
important giving as it does the name of the teacher of the com- 
mentator. The identity of Haradatta — the present commentator and 
of Haradatta — the commentator of the Apastamba Dharma and 
■Grhya Sutras has been accepted by all ; but as to his being also 
the author of the PadamaSjari, there is difference of opinion. 
While Btihler leaves the question an open one, A. Mahadeva Sastri 
identifies the author of the Ujjvala with the grammarian on the 
basis of concurrence of opinions regarding the use of ‘ a ’ at the end 
of a Pratyabhivadana-vakya {Vide A. Mahadeva Sastri’s Preface 
to the Apastambadharmasutra, Mysore G. O. L. Series, No. 15). 
The latter view is held by P. V. Kane also (History of Dharma* 
S'astra, pp. 351-352). It is, however, deserving of notice here that 
while the grammarian in his introductory verse — 

m q?! mi \ 

mentions Aparajita as his Acarya, the commentator on the Ekagni- 
kanda says that he is the disciple of one Apastamba. 


A SANDHYAVANDANA-BHASYA 

On p. 156, Part I, the Adyar Library Catalogue notices a MS. 
of The commentary contained in this 

number does not attribute itself to Haradatta, though, according to 
its introductory verse, it is based on his explanations of Mantras. 
The identity of the commentator (dr is he only a compiler ?) is not 
clear. It begins thus : 
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^?sqTcf?2[?Ifl?5f^ ^ W 

3TliT ft ST I I: 3TFT: ^ I 1^- 

?fm 1 m ^=^4 1 I ft^s^: a%:ft i m ?r ^ 

g:gra?n m: ^ ji: 3fhfi. sigra^n 4 tk (hi^?) 

1 ^ ?:0TT4 ! ?ft Jfttcl^oiTq ?:nc#iTi4 

=^83% ?1fft(^)riq'\4fTTOfF4 g^cq^: I ^T 4: ftl^ci^ I 

I cF4 ft^qic^ ^ I ^ ^^]m^ Jnq^i^ I H ®i% 1 ?t: 

1 1 i qJWqqRT*. flT^T: 

PF: 8^ft^%q ¥lT5jqfta 1 

Ends thus: ^ + ^1 | qsqi + ^T: | ^ft^I^I \ 

1 I f^:g?rg: I qqei g^i i i 

^qftq|%q: ?=qq^(q)qm^?P4: I 

q% (aTq%) qqi I 

(copied?) ^sqTq?g;qqTsqqiT]^l |! 

There is a Sandhyavandana-bhasya by Sudar^ana Suri publi* 
shed as No. 27 in the S'astramuktavali Series (Conjeevaram, 1906), 
by P. B. Ananthachariar. This is not that. 


On p. 10a, Part I, the Adyar Library Catalogue gives under 
the entry a MS. bearing the 

shelf-number 11 D 21. On examination I found it to be Mahi- 
dhara’s commentary on a portion of the Vajasaneyi-Sarnhita includ- 
ing the Purusa-sukta. The commentary ends abruptly. 


4 
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On p. 14« of Part I of the Adyar Library Catalogue there is 
given under the head a MS. with the shelf- 

number 29 F 6. On examination I found the commentary to be 
that by Prthvidharacarya. 


THE LINGANIRNAYA ; AUTHOR CALLED 
ALSO HEMAStJRI 


On p, 84a:, Part II, the Adyar Library Catalogue contains the 
following three entries. 


27 F 64 q 14. 

Wq: — 29 F 13 q 13. 

22 M 64 q 14 

I examined the three MSS. and found them all containing the same 
work called Linganir^aya or Linganirijayabhusaija. There is, 
however, some interest attached to the first MS. While in the in- 
troductory verse it gives the name of the author as Ramasuri, at the 
end it gives it as Hemasuri. L give the ending of the work as 
found in the MS. 


qtTisqq^l ^ mmv, I m ^qmi^tiqoqqT; I sqfqi- 

^ 1 m iqjqt 

l qqqqrsj! i 

qqra i qqi | 

1 I ^l^qf^upqqis^ cq^Kial 3% 1 \ | 

5qi: 1 I tuq: 1 fq^iq; 1 qs^3iC5f.:qP-3qL— 

^iqratqi^qqiRiqT qq^ I qqi 1 mi: \ ^q^^ I 
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I 1 i 05i?:T5f: i i i 

I 1 l Piitea: 1 I 

^1 II 


q =qfqf^^f% ^ f^sqJjqf^qT 

m: ii 


(C/. the text published by P. B. Ananthachariar, Conjeevaram, 
1907). 

On p. 32& of Part II, the Adyar Library Catalogue has the 
following : 

— ^TOT^clJl^ 19 B 68 5fn 10 29 M 19 ^T 20. 
Ti:^iJTq^--qTq?Wf^tI 20 F 62 q 29. 


From this one gets the impression that there are two works of 
the same title, one by Bhattaba^ia and another by Vamanabhatta. 
On examination, however, I found all the three to be MSS. of the 
same work. 


On p. 10a of Part I of the Adyar Library Catalogue there is 
mentioned a MS. of 5^.q^TfiqM*lrqTq'^^^ with the 

shelf-number 25 A 54. I examined the commentary and found it 
to be not by Sayana but by some other author whose identity is 
not clear. 
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A Volume of Eastern and Indian Studies, Presented to 
Prof. F. W. Thomas, C.I.E. on his 72nd birth-day, 21 March 1939. 
Edited by S. M. Katre, Ph.D. (London) and P. K. Code, M.A. 

This is the extra series No. 1 of the New India Antiquary^ 
a monthly journal of Oriental Research in Archaeology, Art, etc. 
This is a substantial volume of over three hundred pages well printed 
and well got up. There are nearly fifty articles on various subjects 
contributed by great orientalists of the world, both eastern and 
western. 

It has now become more or less a regular custom that when 
scholars of repute attain a certain age or enter a new phase in 
life by retirement from a place they occupied with distinction or in 
any other way, the other scholars, generally under the enthusiastic 
initiative of younger scholars arrange to present him with a volume 
of essays written by his disciples, colleagues and admirers. For 
a scholar there is no higher gratification than to find that his 
disciples have faithfully followed the path along which in the 
earlier stages he has directed them ; and the disciples, mostly 
poor, have no better way of demonstrating their devotion and grati- 
tude to the teacher than to offer the fruits of what wealth he has 
given them. 

The volume that has been presented to Prof. Thomas truly 
represents, by the width of the subjects covered in it and the depth 
of learning evinced by the contributors, the scholarship of the great 
professor. The professor has worked in the various parts of oriental 
scholarship ; and in every separate field in this region he has tread, 
he has been able to leave behind him the traces of his labours. 
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To those like myself, who have the privilege of knowing the 
professor very intimately, his personality and his genial nature 
appeal as much as his erudition appeals to scholars. 

All oriental scholars owe a debt of gratitude to the energetic 
editors for the step they have taken to honour the professor and 
thereby for giving us such a splendid collection of articles on the 
different fields in oriental research. 

Editor 


The Critical Examination of the Philosophy of Religion, by 
Sadhu Santinatha. Amalner, 1938. 

This is a work in two volumes containing over a thousand 
pages in all, in which the author deals with some religious and 
philosophical problems. As the author says, this is not a mere 
compilation of a student, but is the expression of what the author 
has known through self-examination. The various doctrines in the 
different systems of Indian philosophy are examined. The author 
gives his personal experience on the abstruse philosophical matters* 
His position can be known from the concluding sentence in the 
body of the book : The gospel of every Master, affirming as it does 
the nature of the final truth, the means and the goal of practice, 
is sure to be dogmatic and can in no way be asserted to be infal- 
lible. In a concluding chapter the author summarises all his agru- 
ments and concludes the book thus : The only rational and justifi- 
able attitude appears to be this that the mystery about the ultimate 
problems of our knowledge and life must remain a mystery and be 
recognised as the mystery. The inevitable destiny to which the 
human understanding seems bound to submit is that it should stand 
amazed before the mysterious universe of experience, it should 
naturally feel an urge from within to attempt a rational solution 
of the mystery and in this attempt it should be more and more 
deeply and widely acquainted with mysteries within mysteries and 
above mysteries, and that this acquaintance will tempt it for further 
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and further search and ultimately it should surrender itself to the 
consciousness that the mystery is insoluble. 

One may wonder whether, if this represents all that human in- 
tellect and soul-power is capable of, human powers are capable 
of anything. It may be that to an individual, the universe remains 
an insoluble perpetual mystery. But that does not mean that it 
should be so to others. If the teachings of the great masters 
are only dogmas to the author (and to one who does not realise 
their teaching it can be nothing but so), the experience of the 
author regarding the insolubility of the mystery of the universe 
is a worse dogma and cannot represent the truth about the uni- 
verse. To a particular class of readers, perhaps the account of 
the various systems of religions and philosophies may be of 
some use. But one fails to see any profundity of thought or any 
deep experiences of a soul thirsting for knowledge which would 
be a guide to others who cannot dive so deep into the mystery of 
the universe. On reading the book, one gets more the impression 
of the author hopelessly wandering in a wilderness unable to proceed 
in the right direction and unwilling to take seriously the guidance 
of those who have tread the paths before. I choose to depend on 
the teachings of the Masters to see the light rather than to abandon 
the work in despair on the testimony of the author. 

Editor 


Sreemad Bhagavad Gita of Bhagavan Sri Krishna, Suddha 
Dharma tract No. IV. Translated into English by R. Vasudeva 
Row, assisted and published by T. M. Janardanam for the Suddha 
Dharma Mandalam Association 1939. 

The Bhagavad Gita has been known to us in the recension, 
which was commented on by Sankaracharya (whose date is now 
accepted as about 800 A.D.) That text contains 700 verses in 18 
chapters. The text forms a part of the great Mahabharata. It is 
in the form of a conversation between Arjuna and Sri Krishna ; and 
in the course of the conversation Sri Krishna gives some teachings 
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to Arjuna about man and his relation to God and also his duty to 
life and to the world. In a section subsequent to the place where 
the Gita occurs, there is a statement in the Mahabharata itself that 
the text must be 745 verses. 

There is a text of the Gita found in a few Kashmirian 
manuscripts, which has been commented by some Kashmirians, in 
which there are 745 verses. But that text is different from the text 
now presented. The text of the Suddha Dharma Mandala edition, 
brought out nearly a quarter of a century ago, has a commentary 
by Hamsa Yogin, whom the members of the Mandala hold to be far 
earlier than Sankarachary^a. This text too has 745 verses in 24 
chapters. The text of the Bhagavad Gita assumed such importance 
in Hindu religion and philosophy on account of the personality of 
Sri Krishna and on account of Sankaracharya having accepted that 
as one of his basic texts for his philosophy. The later Acharyas 
accepted Sankara’s position in regard to the Gita, accepting it as a 
basic text and intepreted it according to their own philosophy. 

It is rather preposterous to say that Sankarachar>^a had no 
access to the genuine Gita and commented on a fragment of it with 
many omissions. The antiquity of the recension published by the 
Suddha Dharma Mandala as based on the commentary by Hamsa 
Yogin has yet to be established. About 1000 A.D. India and the 
Hindu religion had begun to lose their soul and life. Religion and 
philosophy began to grow into matters of routine and formalism and 
ceased to be an expression of the life of the nation. One can very well 
understand how at such a time, people attempted to improve upon 
the genuine text of the Gita, correcting it, amending it and supple- 
menting it — sometimes by pruning it also. 

The Gita is simple and can appeal only to a real philosopher. 
To an intellectual there is not enough complexity. In the Suddha 
Dharma Mandala edition some more verses are collected from other 
places and brought into the simple text of the Gita. The so-called 
Kashmirian text tries to improve the language also in the Gita. 
One can very well understand the attempt of scholars to improve 
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upon the text of the Gita at a time when the nation's life had begun 
to show signs of decay. But if there was another genuine text at 
the time of Sankaracharya, one cannot understand how Re missed it, 
or if he altered it, why he did so. 

Regarding the discrepancy of the number of verses in the 
traditional text and in a later section of the Mahabharata {i.e., 7oo 
and 745 ), I must confess that this is a point that requires con- 
sideration and that disturbs the peace of mind of the scholar who 
desires to accept the traditional text as genuine. Prof. S. K. 
Belvalkar has recently suggested a solution in an article contributed 
to the New Indian Antiquary of July 1939. 

Apart from these considerations, there is little to be said 
about the book. The translation is simple and readable. There is 
an index and a glossary. The printing and get up are good. The 
price is As. 14 for paper bound and Re, 1-8-0 for boards. I wish 
the publishers had not put the name as “ of Bhagavan Sri Krishna 
The text is too well known to need the mention of the author and 
the title Bhagavad Gita contains the name Bhagavan. The book 
can be had of the Suddha Dharma Mandala Office, Mylapore, 
Madras, India. 

Editor 


India's Quest for Reality, by R. J. Jackson. The Buddhist 
Lodge, London, 1938. 

This is a small work containing six chapters. The first twO' 
chapters deal with the Upanisads. The third deals with the Rajput 
teachers of India. The Yoga Philosophy, Maya and Time are the 
subjects of the remaining three chapters. The book is well written 
and readable. It will be very useful for those who do not know 
the original texts. 

On one point I may be permitted to say a word. There was 
never in India such a thing as a conflict between the needs of 
secular life and the needs of religious life. There were Brahmins 
who took up arms and interested themselves in worldly affairs, and 
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there were Kshatriyas who were scholars, philosophers and Teachers. 
The tradition continued throughout the history of Indian philosophy. 
In the third chapter of the book there is an implication, borrowed 
from the modern western exponents of Hinduism, that the Vedic 
religion was Brahminic and that there was an eclectic movement in 
India led by the Kshatriyas against the priestly order. Even in the 
Vedas, Kshatriyas were the patrons and protectors of the Brahmins 
who performed the sacrifices. In the Upanisads, the Brahmins were 
welcome in the courts of kings and taught the highest truth to their 
disciples. They shared the intellectual activity along with the 
kings as in the previous age. About this point much has been made 
by modern scholars out of a mere nothing. 

Editor 


Who am I ? Bhagavan Sri Ramana Maharshi. Fourth and 
revised edition. Price As. 2. Sri Ramanasramam, Tiruvannamalai, 
India, 1939. 

This is a small book of 36 pages giving the teachings of 
Bhagavan Ramana Maharishi given by him in writing during his 
days of silence (1901 and 1902) to his disciple. The teachings have 
all the charm of what come from the heart of one who knows, who 
realises. The central teaching is the difference between the real self 
and its encumbrances like the body and senses. 

Editor 


Conquest o/ Sorrow, by Swami Sachchidanand. Published 
by K. L. Basu, Calcutta, 1939. Price As. 10. 

The little book of nearly sixty pages is meant to explain the 
nature of sorrow as a constituent of the world and seeks to afford 
solace to the suffering man thereby. Sorrow is an integral part of 
life and is a necessary thing for thought and life. One has to 
subjugate sorrow than try to annihilate it. 

Editor 


5 
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A CORRECTION 

In the October issue of the Bulletin on Pages 121 to 123, 
there was a Review by us of the History of Gujarat written by 
M. S. Commissariat, M,A., I.E.S. Towards the close of that review 
there was an error in the statement “ The author is a muslim 
The author is a Parsee. We regret the error and we take this 
opportunity to correct the error and to express our regrets. 

Editor 


Svatmaprakas'ika. Text, Kannada Translation, notes, etc. by 
Y. Subba Rao. Adhyatmaprakas'akaryalaya, Holenarasipur. Price 
As. 3. This is one of the publications in the Adhyatmagranthavali 
Series intended to popularise the Vedanta philosophy among the 
laymen. The work is attributed to a S'ankaracharya. In the 
Introduction, Mr. Subba Rao questions Sankaracharya’s authorship 
of the work. The editor suggests variant readings here and there. 
But . one would wish that he had collected a few manuscripts and 
given the variant readings, reconstructing the correct text from the 
manuscripts. Extracts from the Brahma Sutra Bhasya and an index 
are given at the end. The translation is lucid and the notes are 
helpful, especially to those who are not acquainted with Sanskrit. 

K.M.K.S. 


Karma in Ancient and Modern Thought, by Oscar Ljung- 
str6m. 

This small book treats of some aspects of the thought inherent 
in the belief of Karma, The belief in karma is essentially eastern, 
but the west is not altogether a stranger. The reappearance of this 
belief in the west has been due to several influences, but the main 
influence is that of the Theosophical Society. 

The illusion or Maya as illustrated by the story of the soldier 
who laughed while he was being flogged is taken to mean as seeing 
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through the illusion. But the succeeding example (page. 8) can 
hardly prove the proposition, as it is a case of dhvani which often 
happens in literary works while flogging does not lead to laughing 
as often as dhvani. 

Karma implies moral judgment (page 17). There is an ever- 
present tendency to perfect karmic justice. When the individual 
uses his freedom of action in a way that unjustly hurts others and 
for his own lust, the actions are imperfect and are inharmonious. 
Just equilibrium would imply compensation for wrong or unjust 
suffering. The argument that every event is a link in the beginning- 
less and unbreakable chain of causes and effects, in which no new 
link can ever be inserted — each link being but the effect of a 
preceding cause and itself the cause of the next link, is 
held to be too simple a reasoning (page 21). There are 
instances, where, in spite of the actual presence of responsible 
elders, children have suffered physical injuries which could not be 
prevented. 

The doctrine of free — will is not conducive to making man an 
automaton. Even here practical facts differ from theoretical posi- 
tions. Buddhistic philosophy considers .the will to live {trsfjd) as 
the cause of reincarnation, and it is stored in our skandhas. 

The conclusions recorded are that the examination of the 
essential doctrine of Karma reveals some appealing and attractive 
beliefs. It has balm for our wounds. It corrects the evil-doer. 
It sternly teaches us the lessons in life, making us wiser. Our 
investments in karma are ‘ gilt-edged ’ securities and every good 
endeavour in time is sure of success. The book is interesting 
though it contains some assertions. 


A. N. Krishnan 
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Narada’s Aphorisms on Bhahti with English translation, 
edited by Y. Subrahmanya Sarma, The Adhyatama Prakas'a 
Karyalaya, Holenarasipur, Mysore Railway, 1938. 

The book under review is a very popular treatise in India and 
there are already a few editions of the work in the various scripts 
of the country. The present edition aims at giving the work a 
wider circulation than at the present moment. With that end in 
view, aids to the reader as are necessary for an intelligent under- 
standing of .the teaching have also been provided for. The direct- 
ness and simplicity of the original have been retained without the 
confusing arguments of a commentary interfering with the under- 
standing of the reader. The translation is a free rendering and 
not literal. The additional footnotes are intended to clarify the 
positions stated in the text and to supplement the information given 
in the translation. The sutras have been divided into eighteen 
sections. The arresting influence of the hhaktimdrga and the great 
examples of the bhaktas are illustrated under the heading ‘ The 
Essence of Bhakti ’ in sutras 15 to 24 and sutra 83. The book 
deserves to be read carefully by all. 

A. N. Krishnan 


MfmSmsaparibhdsa, edited by Ramachandra Dattatreya Kinja- 
vadekar Sastri, Crown 8vo, Price Re. 1. 

This little book belongs to the Bhuvana Bharati Granthas'ala 
as number 8 of the series. The Mtmdmasaparibhdsd of Krs^a- 
yajva is a well-known elementary treatise in Mimamsa of which 
there are several editions. This book is particularly interesting for 
the Marathi commentary of the editor whose work as the chief 
worker of the Mimamsavidyalaya is largely appreciated. The work 
itself has been largely borrowed from the Arihasamgraha of 
Laugaksi BhEskara. The edition will be of great help to the 
beginners in the Maharastra. 


A. N. Krishnan 
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India in World Politics, B. N. Khana, M. A., India Amrit 
Books, Connaught Circus, New Delhi. Crown 8vo, 1939, Rs. 2/. 

In his book on the position of India in world Politics, 
Mr. Khana has attempted a review of the events in the history of 
European nations, like Germany, Russia and Italy, and the rising 
nations like Japan, Turkey and, perhaps, India. It must be 
mentioned to his credit that he has succeeded in presenting an 
•empirical view of the tangled skein that stands for Politics, to-day. 
The pre-war economic and Industrial domination of the world by 
powers like Great Britain, the resultant economic strife, the race 
for markets that led to the Great War, the political repercussions 
•of the struggle, and the new forces like Economic Nationalism and 
new political faiths like Nazism, Communism and Fascism ; all'these 
phases in the recent history of the world are treated in a running 
commentary. India’s struggle for freedom from bondage is also 
treated in a similar manner. But the reader is left very much in 
doubt whether the title of the book is not misleading. He is 
treated to a very readable account of world history, but must look 
for the place occupied by India -in the World Struggle, her contri- 
bution towards the solution of World Problems, elsewhere. The 
author, however, breaks virgin soil, when he visualises the possi- 
bility of a world where equality reigns, where the Lion and the 
lamb lie side by side, forgetting their mutual distrust and desires, 
such a state of affairs resulting from remorseless self-control, 
practised by every individual. Mr. Khana, as his book reveals is an 
optimist, and a political visionary, who rejects after consideration, 
the possibility of world chaos, in favour of the ‘Vision Beautiful’. 
The reader sometimes wishes he can share in this optimism. The 
treatment of the subject from this angle is so good that the book 
provides serious amusement to the reader. It is a contribution to 
Political Philosophy, if one may apply the phrase, to philosophic 
approaches to Political problems. 


K. R. Sampath 
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5RfTfq-f^^q?qTqfqg^:if&T ^^rqidi^qfifq i i 



SPWtsf: 

3?firs[4 I 

— W.H. I f%-| Hf^fi 

^ ^^^u\) qf^37?n: 

m^m: m- 

ft:|%4f^cq^j^ ^^ 4 ^Jl I 

I ^erTw^ir- 

4|fcq?^i?4 I mi — 


srrt: i i 

3{qifrf|l-3qi?I*7^?fa I I rq§ji(?Tqr?:qT^J=t^J7T- 

pqrfCcifq^.7I^I^5iq?{ =q fqc^e^Tracmqf^r^q ^?:t^5IT^1c]: 
W*i;qfcir?'fe II n 

qf5T’4h?%f^ I ^cX-qq^l^JSa'^^q rqHrffeq|^ir^?T55: | qrj ^^ 
qjq-33[iFq?]^wqr?^:Rq: 1 li^qiTtrf-^=is^q^5^m 1 (m- 
WAi t|fr?:^; {) ^ifqcRiqRq'qTq-^l^cqiqij^^^qHfKqiq i ^qmq-37]fT- 
qq I q!J^-'^l|‘-Vqi?t 1 ‘f q^^q-^Vqicqq: 1 (4\q?:T^5F^f^ qiST- 

?a3'q, }) fr?^qi"%?iTq;!?lfq f q-jqjfq | 

f qqiq^q- '^rq#-!: 05^?ftq^q fqqq?q 1 3Tq\fc<H^T%^:- 
iiiq|f;g,fq|fRlf^?fq?f qfiq, qfJcqfqfxfiqicrijq^aXq?:?? 

wm^, qiqclqiqqm, qjq^r^q^q? 

qfe^cqifT,, qq?qF4i^ qqtqf^'sqii^Tf^ ^TST^I 

m l%fe:-f^'^qf%: li 





HI^JTT^f ft fTfr^^TT^^^fft I 

f|j f% qidft ^ 1! ^ 

T^ f ft I 

^TJT ^Sq^jf^TT WcT f ft 3?f!Tqft^r I 

erft^rqftsiTftq^ T^Tf #f ft i 

H 5fT3:aJ^ft^^ftj ?T^WT II ?, 11 


^ {T^firf^ I ^i^-q^ft fd-?^ I l 

3Tf^^ I I mm-Bmi^m- 

I ^rq^ft-37iqic[qft 1 ^tqG?-?q*T. ! (fq: 
i) 37mftft-r%?:d\ft ^m i i 

\ ! 3ST^: qfOT-^xq^cq^fqgM ^3!^- 

^qqn I Hr f% ?r qidft i sTHlfce^TWiftq^qrfq 
qajqrai?ift?TftfqftqH[ 3T^qrqq5=^qftqftgHftft ^iq-. i 

?3[ft: qTft^?=q =q ^ IH « II 

TTq%ft sft^T qj^ftsT ^T^qi^q^Ici: qRqf^»J^?^T q^'Clciil 
iftqfft ftf^ I ftsps ^ I q^ffT ^ HfcR§^aa[CTf^-. 

Hts: 1 

3Tft?ftft I f^q^-qft=qqi^s'5| | 



^ sfteiftsi q^m’ ff^ ftfr- 

## f I 
m II U 11 

13^:~(8TT^ •) ^\R^J sft^^lsnTf^OTt 

|^f^ftaT-|g5Rg^ T#]T “ ” ^nx: \ 

I ^ 5r55(|:-5f## ?i3: i 

1 fn?3:,i q^'qT-TT3iq^in?5^ fin5Ci^i ^-^■mmm 

fqq I 1 ^ ?n3#}q5^^ q^- 

oftsqsfq^^ ^qf^SfqFI ^^IcqTcI qiq qiSqjrfJ^ I “ qiS- 
q^qq^ I ^^isfi^^iq^c^iTiiq^Enqi^qi ft ft?- 

ir^ -m: ii \\ II 

%qsq # I %qs^-qqfqqnqT: q^ISl^t 1 f^ltolt ^ 
q %qsqfq^ m I i 

^3Pq|f^^-3I3qq5Fll 319}f^qqq[^l 

qq'^ft I ?^1^:-W. I 1 J#qfft-ftlf^ I 
^^^ 5^qft 1 I q^^qi’.-fCTcqr ^qqsFiT i 

m qr, sqq^qft i l^s^qt 

qjqfqqf^ qqqdtf^ ^iiq: l qq^qn^ qis- 

qiTw I ^ I 

qiq^ qq^qiqL” 1^ I qifq^tq^ l 


3 



fiaT'*i^R: I 

(ff^ ftESRT^ l) 

!Rm^ I 

(33; Slft^lfa %T351II? I) 

^PRwf — (‘ Tf^, 0 ^T^- 

Tlr^T q^rrq: ^^CTlf^T I 

m l qi^ 

II 11 

1 ?lEqiqq^l: wmm 

q^jq^TT 1 sng^fq^ q^^Tq^fiqi ?TTqF^?:qL I q;qqf^^ 
qf^qif^^ ^8jqJIr-'‘'^T\t3T ??^Tq q5r I 

qifq qiRqi^qi qq qi i qm q^qq qq q^qiqqi qqi ii 1 

sf^qp^l (5ftqo^?qJF^fq qT5pq?:JI,|) fq^R^qk^o^q-Tf^- 
^qq^^ig, 3T^ fqqjiqiq^f^^l =q qnis qigf^: qq[ fq^m I 
qr q^: fR^L qtffqq-qq ^flR fer^TT^^T: 

^m: I m: q^^d\qq 5?q^-sqT?3q^q qpqte^q qisqiT^^^rrq'- 

qkg^q-qq-kq^feqR 53-qX qqf^sR- 

^qqqmqTqrqrqf qqiqRi^ fqnTOq^ I fqq^uTT^o^T^fsf 

qis^tqq^^ifFT q^=qi% gkiHrqqjq^ql- =q qq-^sf^q; q>i%RT 

qqRongO^q q^q^ l 05rR4tq-;a^ ^qtqjl I qq?rTTT*q=:=r- 

q^q^ife^q I qT?:oiT'fR=q^^Tqqff%i3^ I g]q:qi?eq: 



‘cirsiiTgq^Kira ti«n 

I i) 

33 ST I 

#nt f^iR % 3 I 

II ^V9 11 


^m ^5Tqft^¥^q^FiqT5i^?fTf^^ q^qif^q^: 1 ‘‘qqif^gor^as^ 

q?T^: ^'4^Ucqf^ 1 ^ROTI q>q^ qp^g; j 

I ^cqiqt qqi:-^U^f^ ^ l^q- 

^^\ 1 “^q;[5q^q%CiT:^^ qCTfq^. 

Hqq m^\ ?:f%q'’33i^{^TqT^^qT (f ^ 

1^) qs^oT 1 I 

q?! I q?! I I ^qiHT^: I 

sgST-qqraT i | qqtfq-sqqiqfl^c^qTf^ I fiffSiqi 

^-q^uqi'q^q q^TqqrqT fq^Fisq^ lfq m: \ m\ sR^l^q 

%^qTfq qil^T^^]ft'5Rl^]iI|TfQT, ^^\ qiqifeqiRT fqqS^n^-^^siHq]^, 
^qi qifRr.-q^qHiq^q^Sqjl^'tqT 5q?q>q^qqiTI^lg:gqr^^^RT:, ^qi 
qK?:q^l[-^?qf^: i qr^f^i:-3:f^S: i fqf^r-^'t^qf i I ^M^- 
q^t^i^ll^qt qft?:iqqqji i ^qqi^t:-q=qqT?^3fq i i^^-^q^^qq^lcqq; | 
q;qTfsqiT^lRqKfq<\ pR'tei^ili^q't h^m ^ |??iRq: i fqqr- 
qTqi 3Tq5Eri^, ^qqf; qi^ qj fq=|i3T: q^q q^sq 

; 3Tq qq ” ^fqfq^q 

qm 1 m: f^^f^q: ^^"feq^^iscpqq^T; 

^q=5^?=#fc{ q ^qqiq: 1 %g§‘^qi%q q'\q?:5T^qFRi ^^qqiRt 





m 5Tf^|sq \ 

VO 

J70^rgiT^l[2[T»=|i^^r!ft):^ftqT 

€g=^r^f fi^iT^T nun 


iS^: iKtw ^1# 51^: ^ trif^^'^cl 1 

^f^ 21^ siff 3=5q^ 1 m\m: ^ ^ 

^ ^qq: i ^ smkfg5r^?=^q^’^ 

^3*. I “sfTi 2|S =q I) U II 

I 2f|: ^T 1 I 

f^?iTqRoT^ qif^q fqgt qrfqqjmsR^qq?!: ! m 

I 

Sftq^ qilvqRl^ qT^q^ O^fHTq =q ^jqTsq, ^T23^ 
iW[RT??tqqqqqRi=q^f^-% | =q^?^:-^:, %3:-SRqfg^ SPli^gj^, 

^qqqj^qifqfci ^qM--^^:, ^ 

qqTq5vqT:-|qT:, =q^-^: i[3i?iTq55qT: ^qi ^ ^ =q ^ scq?^^ 3 tt5r^- 
?cq?a:, ^-^:-^q|qq^Tf^fq: fST:, q3T:-^^?r: q^qi m 1 qR^^I- 
^qR=5^a[q^qn ?:T5fq2:T: ?pit: ^Rifen^Ri 1 ^if^Ri:- 

3^:, sq%^T:- 25 qiRi: Rifei:, qi: qqi-qi¥^q^:-|;te- 
qg^TOTi^fq^T qf^qfqT;,>iiR?; cq^?q:-=q^qc;;^?=qwg^^^?q: 
^ 2^fi: ^qi qsr; ^m \ , qci 

qqni ^ jp^^^^Tt-qq^Rs^T^Tqi^teqTq: ^ ©:- 

q;r.-^q?:r., 1: ^q^feqr: ^qT’.-q^r; q^qf | ^[T^qiqq^K^ 



srotsf: 




ii¥\: i 

qf^qii^ 5i^q5f^T: ^T#cT 


f^r^ir^ri ^^: ^f^:, 

KRvrqqqiterOTTf<qFI mm srqo^qifqaoTf qqf^ 
=^rq3Tfiqdtf% m: ll ii 

Tjii ^m q^Tq ^ q^qi^qfo 1 ^STqif^q- 

qgiq^rf^q, f^tRi-^rf^r (f^%i^ qi^ q i) m ^^- 
q3!^-3q^:rqq?qqqlqtqTq:, qqi f^Fq?Tmi^oT:-rq’qwitq}q|^qq: | 
l?q^^T:-3PTRiqqqqOT^^fei?=q I sitqTcqq^ ^4 !?44%qi m- 
qrq^qL I Of'.-^ftqnsiFT i fq^iq^-^nqiq^ 

^] I ^ ^TTqjijpr Pqiqqq ?:4i^srq ' i lfqq:-^5rq: | 

#'^1 qqi qrai5[??q-fFq^, 

I i?T: 9%5 4-qf ^ifq 

qiqif^-^tqqi^qi^, f^qqr.-^qi: i q^lqgii^i-^nqiKq: 

^^qf^qqjqT qfT4)^q%^T: i q^q-qqi^^q, 

|iq qiq^ l siOT-iffelci i 
qqiq|Sf^q^q, ^iTq^qi?^^3onqi5q^fe-rq?:Tqiq4^f^- 

qqTq^fqqf^^fqir^fl^ ^fTOl^oj qftoff qtqtoT 

qq?d\f^, q2[i4f fl:qTqidqqqTf^sqT^ c[i^=R:qnqTq^TqT q^qiqr ^fTgqqq 
^q^q??4 q^qi^qq q^qn^lNr wq^i =q fqqq: qifqqi 
^'q^qqil^^: ii II 



•p{^TqT5rfr^^ft3:^=^q^cqT%®[T ^s^5:it 

(f^soi 

vs *v 

11% ^^^]m 11 ^ ^ 11 


%% 1 £RT g?ift=4 ^qict , ^^\ 

q^f^£piqT?i^^ ^m: 1 m 3?f^i^S^-Fr2[r¥{g?^ ^^]m 1 

1 m-ii q^T mi, fqq?[:, qt 

qi^T^q: m i ^q^JT-qiari?;], 

SM-qiif^a: q^^qi^^q: | qiqqt-qftl^R i ^ fq^oTT l 

qiicf^RT m =q f^ajTqTqqi^fqswi^ri: qifq- 
gq q^qr: ^r i ^ fifajwicr# 3Tq?:f^qi ^ 

^dt^q: i qiTqTqipq?:^iiM |q m€\ i ^ ^]?^-qq qqf^ I 
spfgqT # qi^qf^ I ^Tiql^Tq? 3T^qi?=mq^ 
q^dtq m 5q#qqf!{ tqfqf^ m: \\\o il 

8T^1^?% I ^?qT-^iq?=qR i ^rssoft ^ =q mi^K'- 
^f^fqq: 1 3T=^g>?TTf^qT ?TqwI?%S\; qioq^cqi^qiqifq^ 1 TOT 1 
^5TqT-5[5^Tqt qf rxTi: \ q^fe^q fq?TqT?r?qTci x^- 



\ 1 ft sftefH 5 fT^ 

g^^u\ Tu^] '|iT 3^ '^ftft^ ^Hjftfl’ftr I 

JT 3 ft ^Tftl ^7 ^fforr flJTUTiftsTft | 

{m^ ?[?i?fl:, 0 ft’J'^T'JT^j=irT ^137=5^^ I 

I qj?: I qsift ^o^^ f^ ^T^irft 

ftqi ^IBTT q R^ff ?lf ft q iff 

q 1 1) 

[3Ti 5fqft^T5iTfe%wfTi f-^2?rR 3^5i?2r m ‘ m 

i^T?^ 3( al^?2T siTjftfi’ I JT^rrf? c[rq^%q37r fi^rr ht^t uf: 

I r^fR5a?ff arfric?? 3TFl=5g|% I I ^ RTOTfiTfrJ^ I 

mf^ ^i4fW5lf^ ^RT Sf ^qrf? 3I??Tfr ?3^ 

ci^? 2 r si^ SI 1] 


q^zjRt |ft \ i ^-13: 1 

fts^l sqq^K: 1) rm q l mKwn- 

qtq^q qf^q^Pi^iqi f^qte 1 f^q^-qR€?q^ 1 q^r- 
f^iq^qi 5iq^8jqi?ftff^Tft q ft^sjqi^ ^isftq TOq^Tt qRfq^- 
^mi m: WWW 

I— -^i^qi m ™ ^wi\m \ ^m: 

1 mm qi= 5 q^ qfi: 11 ’’ 1^ qf^g: 1 

« ■ qRqi ” |ft 1 qf ^ ?:crqT^fqqfe 

(qt ^ifT qft^if^q) i irm q 

qqft : , ^ i 

^ftc|qqitoqqq3:^rq^qqqL” 1 qi^^ifqgwqi^qi^sf^qq^ft 



— (?|r R=5S5IT f% ^H<J!T 

I I (5t^s?n^) mqfH, ^T m. \ m 

87T3T^^ I 

— (^*m) fiTfH 'fflw 1 T 

ft ^TftiFeft f 3T %ft I 

3fll5I=5lff ¥lT^T?a>I ¥l5?Tf^T I 3F2JS1T ^ l] 

(sf^sftq) 3T^ ^ iTTiif ^sqi 

?l^R:2^ft5fTJT=5^Tft I 

^]m I ^TqffWoi 

I 3^4 ^qiins^af 37ft}^ g[i ?r ^ft 

I 5iftq^# q qi^Tqmqifqq; 


Sfftq HT^Rlt qq q^T ftg?7qqf|q |i% | 

3^ft 1 qn^^qTR: ^qqnftf^ ^RTfT | 

3ftq^:r5TPi ftqTOq^^iTCT^q^ ^rift I “ ?ff?R 

$5iq3:3;cifDri’ ’ ^ 5rRfqspj|: | qMiR?^n: ^sft nmi: 

'qaeqq^^ Rgfq: q qqifqq^: qqi HQltTiTqT 
mm\ 5KT qT=5qi^ 1 

qiq^ft^qqROT ^Trq^ iJtqqT^l WiF7-qi^3[f^ 1 ^i^qi- 
q E^sfq ftsjqidg ?ft qiq: i I qi^q sqq^?:???! 

qKtqiqT: m\^i qqfq 1 qpffft I qq^qi-^ 1 ?ft =q 

^q =q mm. , qq qi^q-spfTOKaTjftfeqrqq:! ftgqfftf- 

■ftft 1 ftsqtfti^ir^iipTT i^T^qq; 1 ^qiqT32'^-iq?H^'^f^ qi^s^- 



ST«TJ?ySf; 

(srara*!) ^ 

f^fe# 5fiTicfS5f^ ftfll# I I 

fi-^ ^%\m^} ^F^^rmif^^T ^^^ II 11 

TO’JfT i^m.) 4 cliqft ^ ^]^^^ ^^ q^ffqn^cq. 

375IJT37Cq3qi^ | ^| | f^ 

S^^fTTF 1 [AT Urc^T fr«? R^^RSl# ylg ajgqqsf^K 

^: ( 5 fi^ I a?ifr-Ji' 5 tTfi^'Vq i=ssT^ I] (sr?,T^n) \ ^ I 

^ Hlf ?-??Tffr 1 

?^FIrl?R I ^^^^^ I 

(q^Riqi) ^rfW^sfiffcT | 

1 


wA w m\ 1 I 1 “^q^iq^ 

r?i|q:” w^m' 1 (FiqiJ=g^ if^ qisi-^^^i i) 

1 Fqif^qT-^qnqiq^q i “qq^i sqi?i^r,q(^ ^qif^. 

h-m 1 i^ura l l q^iqmqr m€\ ^ 

^Wlf^Ol-qiHT 1 ^K^Iiqi^ 

^^mm^ II \\ II 

I 1 # I q^iqr^^%- 

fqr^% 1 sqf^f^'SjfTOfeqq P\Wl I I 



I [W %iT5I'T,K I] (?|f,TJ(Iff ) %^!!Rr 

f I 

^Him 1 m\ iijfqwm drifts: 

^i^ijjT— { %% I ^fwf 
^'^^m I (^flf f?s f^! I) 

I I fc^r mm M^?^irfir i : 

W^—{^m) — 

M ^ 11 't^ H 


m # 1 I !7^^qf^-5T?T^3 f I 

f^3T ^ ^4 mmi ^^r-^Qiirq -3TOPl?ftc4 
fracqiri qtte |4:r^ | 3R:i^sRT-3q4^J3; 1 

f?e%ft 1 5Fq^^5R-^5?fmT qfes?3: 1 3!Tm?iJI | qifilii: f5!f%^:?qfF-?‘ 

?iTqe> q^i 

mtel ??qF^^qq 1 ^e^sjof 

I ^qJTqt qqftci^ 11 ^ ' 

1 f^5gc4^4: I m^^:n 

1 ^mm ^ tow srfq^ cif^:% mi ?q 5 
1 ?;s-5i^q?rqT ^'qii %5|p'Ti - 

^n^qcq l Tm^r^ %q: I f^^T^T:-^fifl^3=qj7i4t 



mmv. i 

mi-i, I 

wr— 5qff;!J:|»ll?!l m€t I i1«||f|,_ 

qniff% nmm f^ ll ll 


eqfiir?f-3?qgp^?T, qf^^- 

m. . m qi^-f ^^v, m i 

qsRsflWI vjfirijii I ff^iiffiii?!ii;^r^ mim m: \ 

| % il?!% 1 

Pl#^ I !{ '^(3^ If 

f qiric^-Piq^F^qPaxiir^f^i^^ ^qn- 

3|f?r|3nq; i rii3fj,i[53?j.^5-qq:, 1 

q^.?^qq51r;iiq fip4iF|r;'|j|' } 377a{q^P5{?li^q^ f^qJ^TOTT 

qiq^q?iqi } 

q«?.i|i[ i HSrqi-qqqrqi j pqi l i 

vpcfiiqf: eqfi Piqqi'qi q^'qiq ^1%: 

r1i?| I 'q?qq Rf"|F»,5q| ^iqq^qf pqf =q 1 fq% k^m 

I niPl I | 

qff!lf"qq:q*nq«1 i qifl'fqqqs^, ?qf;qrRr^ 1 

^?qq qrq^fq qfFiqfiqqf i fq?rrf[-¥iqTOd\ I cq^J^I f|^- 

rqqqji 1 -1 1 f^rqicqfi eqwqq/^q^'t 1 qipFqr: q^qicfi- 

mmn. 1 1 I m ‘ cq m-^} 



^rq^Vw^T^oi 3Tf ^o^ ^fhl^^J I ^5 I nmf^ i 

[f^ frcIT?3^?Trc%5T q^liq^f^sioTVjrm^fT#^ '#?3I * 

rtrq viqrflT i] (sr^T^i^) I 

^m^^J ^ 5nft^TIT-c!4f^rr^ri^ffrl } m- 

^-fc[T ^q^TfTTT^J ^^'k I 

^qi q^r^5f I ^in#5 ^^3 


'^Kqi Ic^ffq W-S I 

I «fT ^fq ffe: hi . . . ’^ ifcJ ntmtl; f Pll- 

Hffami ^^iRqmi ^f^qr ll II 

i\ i '^'^r-f 1 f^HqfT£RHffq-H^7:iH[Hrr?ciif?ij aqi 

^^%^\ 1 w,mi qRfifrqci iMqi^qi gflcu 

q^ra: H^qqdqq5^q^3 ^33 S% >^crc?4?:q*:iHi 
gq; i qi?! Hf^r^gq^THT HTq3'JT»|fqgRT |:fe3iq||^iq?Ili?Hfli*i% 
fqfq^q wq i^qn Hg:^q^"tf^ qiq^qf-qF-q 

TOm Hiq: I Hqe^q qjq^RK; qq^crqq|%: arq^qqifqcq i«lPq-« 

1 qiJTTfs-qm^^TTqqq^^I i q^i-qifKHmqi^r^l ^..m^ 

qi% ! -‘sn^Hiqqi^^ fqfq q?! qiq aqq: i qi^ q mm 

qi^qq^j Hqg>^i^qT sT^qrqcqqi^qt fqqiH: i mv. \ 
qsqifqqi: ! qqfH qq% =q r^qq^q^rq^ffi qiq^: I Hcq m qqfa 
^r^?,cq^qqftq qRi sqqi^q^q 1 qqi^FcJiq?^,-— 



- «, ^ 

sffir 3 |^sfq { ’m 

imfn I 


’‘ 11 ^ 1 — (C- i*i,, I 

mfm 5 !f nffoif mqm i 

55r|f||f^ i|?3!|if I 




^f^^^ |r.?}r,^ I 

* mm-M frci: { frqrsf.if % qqi 

I nq:TOiq ^1 qq| SR^friiqi fsqlqcqJi:, 
r;.#-l^'^fqrr!, qifqqi qqi qp.^iqr: qffrfjf 


mq q!iq-iqnniviu^m?qq q?qqfq 




Hqcjlfq ‘ feqtq’ qqisfq ' gfe qifqfq;^ fq^qfe 1 qiP'iq! 

?qTif 5 qq?qq , qqflf qqp-{ :|f%qcq q fqfjqq: q? 5 ft 

fefiiq qpQqjii'iriiyirT: qifiFq fqq/ri^q 1 '^iq:-gq fq%!- 

fqqqitqcqif^^qq: t qqiqqi i i gciciC: 

qip irf , ^ifl'iFif?! -I t ^iq-^qnq: : 1 

^•F»!%f i qq 3 :-q"q%q»q: i qfniFrq-j-i!qqTq^rqqq-^]?oqr| j g^q^qifq 

qqi?fqr j fiiriiqiq! q>,|ii qg# q f^T'-^qfq qat S-Rlqia:, 5q 


^ m q q a fe'jqfa 5iiq^qFriq5J3}^aq ^qiq 
?fa I -m gjqqqqqq l 

! iH-frgqqKq'flf q^qifq i 



5 rq ^?=3 m im^ ll 

— qqiqqif ^^^ \ fl^^i I %^qq^fSl- 

q-q^ I 

qi^T — (^q^ciq) q;fTr q|q^ I qj q|^- 

oifqqarcrjti^ q-qfqqT^fiq^'t^^ q^q^^q^j^^fq qs^q 
q5f I 

[qq sTTcij^jr^ swt^q^: I ^ ag5iJi^5ii%iT?rr w^- 

5fi«rfq52nf^i 1 ] (r^riii) q^qi fq^qq\- 


m^W{ I’gqi^ q^aft% 1 qarqf^ ^^*?qq?rqqT qiiqf^^'J!^?^ 
^fq; 3 TT?Fqftq 5 ^=qT 3 qT 3 [^q l:3^!sq 1 

qq^’rqTqn I mn q qsq^q-q qjiqfq'^qKq^qTQfftoqq: i ?q^qTq;-^lq- 
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qtoqi: 1 ^qoq:-^qqq^R?gt 1 wfq^'.-^^js: 1 B^s^^ 



^ fq 3Tqf|q% I [8?^qc3T^^i%q l] 

l|?^— (?¥T5iq:) fq ft 

>if«rTi7^ ?i;qin5T 

ft^*?«7ft ^\oT 3?3[ffjqT^qTO W Id \\ 


^Tfq f^^sf^cf HfKcrf^^^s^; j #ecficr3fli^j ^ srqff^fll 
^ 5¥rqt?:Tq n^i^rq^^ri: 

MDfq% ^ 1 ^ f| 

I |q %r^ I ^iqfq I I 

fqqf^i^iiq 3TqiroT §: i ^Hifefq: 

%5iqKTqiOTt 5RT%gq^q^ mA ?rTqi^qi^?:DT q^jq 

1 m] I: i 

I q^igm: ^m: 

m 1 l i qg:•3^^f^^?q qrg: | 

3^5^ 1 1 gq^ | sq^i-g^g q&jj 1 

^jqitqqiq-qf^oTT qTOtgr^^^q srqariq i q^- 

i^qi^ctq I toqf^-fqqKqf^ i ^qqfq^q^qmqwt?ii ^m- 

^ qo^jqi^^cqt fqqq i 

m %q fq^iqf^q^iq^if T, qjXoi 



5 |firR^Tr| 5 ?| 3 ^ 1 

^ — (iil^H.) ft fPtft I i] 

ITT I 5 ?f^f^^HS?^T^sfq 1 

I 

I 

clT’ 7 #W??T | 

[3iM cIci. ^s??TRr% 5[?r<T?si^ g'qrr^^ f f% i] 


f?=^W'3TTq?[q?dt ^55r;sT 

fq^TO fl?# 11 II 

^^sirfriift I gR<JTm=^^“^KOTiqT - gR0iref^5?T#rid 

l=^F^ I 3?:T^-5f\^jfTc[ro?iri5ripicx ?i^?:tc]: i fii ^:-jt 

I Hir% ^ ^ ^iT'l^Fr I 

PF^ flf^iJIT 1 1 ?:i 5 iq 8 rHT 

fqfeqcT 1 g[qf^qK:-f gtewn5;riij^qia|^q?rf^|;qlq^5^^^^ sqig^TT 
?T#s^ qRqR: 5 l ^rgrRqtqf 

^1wilRi?:ra^|£R ^f€s1[qi^:'Jii^qi ^^iqqfq^Rqfq 



5!I3FT m 1 

jq^vIFqT ^ 2?I|ITftf^ ^ ^^^\ \\ H 
^ — %(jj :3^]^ ^iq I 

^ SWJT^ !Wt; SRIT^: ; l] 

q^—gqroqlt, I 

*Rfil I ^ f| 3^ ?^i>l?»liq%!Tf?I 3^ 
I clrS^sfq cI|qm?I?TT ?r5133F5^ 1 


m m^Ti] W^ ^^20T3T3='43^Jl^^t ^ 

3^?lT^fcjr q^-Hiq^Kl m: ” f fc? I q^'q^T 3:T3lT-q^-qnsr: ; 

1 qqr i 

i im-mK^: 1 5T3:qt:-f|iq^q 1 g5Ri??qt 

qig: 1 q?q5R:-ci?i3^: i ^iqfcrqTi-jftqf: i qtq-?:# 

qjq 1 i I qe^3:qT^q 1 c^^: 

qHT^qf^'^cq»5: 1 1 |ra ^ 3?piqfi{ | 

“ qi^;^: ^ 3:q?iw i qm^tq^ 

qqi^q cis^q^^qqt 3Frq3=qqi^: tqi ^ ^- 

qic^ qqq^ 3^q ^ =q 3:q^Mfq^t I m — 

“f^T |3;«^(feflqqfqTct^’ 1 |3;q|^^qqi3fr qm 

3:Hq?qqiqT: qq'tq il il 

qqtqq^ 1 sqiqi^qi^qif^ffeiqT ! 5%: 3^7 

q#: ! 371 qi^ gfqM ^qiofqfq l ^pft: 3 ^ q^i- 

qiq: qq^eq^qq: 11 m fliq^qi^qf# 11 



I — 

^]k^^^ sq^5c! q^T 

^f4 WW^ # 11 » II 


qTiiq^^qW^fJfT ^qiiit: g^rqf^^q; qf^qifl:^S^^ ^^\ 4 ^^- 

30^ 1 ^?35i:-qiERij|q: I ^|qm?iqT-^?^^r^?:^qiqro;iqi ] 

OTiqfci qfcl #q ^OT ^q^T qi^ulqt ir^q^qqM f^tsflfqrqqqi^lti 
qi^TT iq^T 1 3?:i^ q^lfq^S q^ qT^c%q?^q^ciRi 

3Tiq5ff|r^ 1 ^?iqi — ‘‘qiqiuiqT qimi^T qMcl 

=q 1 m ^r^q?3:^raqi% qif^^grqX i ^ Tf 

^of jjcS^^q ^I^sqflf 1 ^cqi ^?qT^!Trqcl^\ q^qg: 1 

?|T qT%o%qt q^mfq: 1 q^ qq f^qq ^:!!qq\m I 

srq^fsqTfq .% ^c3 qq^T qiq ^m: \ icgqqr ^ eqrai^Fq fqqft 
qqqqqqrq; i m fq '35 ^f^Em q^^qg'sqTf^fq: q^qiq: i 
qq qq^^^ toim g^qq qq^q^qqf^^q: 1 qqlqqB' 

qraq qiqqT qqf^u: 1 qiqif^eqi^^g q ^ ^ fqi: 11 ” 

|fq q[?:Tfefi 35 q^ qii<T|q^r3^qisqT% \\ 

q: qqiq^q^q qfqqiqqfe qr^qr^ 1 

qq: '(q^q ifq ^^qiqqqq qXiltqq; 1 qq 3:qTq^^X: 1 qiqi- 
qi^q qfsq-rqqTR:qii, q§qi^T3:-qq^q, qri-q^-q^^^q^q', mn 
^q=i#q^]-^teqKqT, ^gq^fqq-.-qpq^ q^fqq:, 
^mw^qqitqi:, ^ ^q 37f?SiqT^:-3T^: q^q ^qia^- 

^^1 q^i sq^^q-ql^q; qii% ^qqRi 
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I I qT55fffr?^q 


i m^]f^ r^ff^ mm ^m to?3; I 
3TJ^ ^wi %: II (\) 

ffeif ^ q?^ Af^ ^^ifcr: 1 

sTf|^l|#pg ?fg^ ts^ II 


1 m' qoi^'" I m~ 

p: I 1 Wp; q^oq: | ^ :qTq qjoq^ 

3^: woiiq; I q i qq^^il^q^rq"' 

^ qi tsq ^rqf^f^ n 


* Read 5^53^^. 

® Perhaps to read 

* Read 31^^ t a??*}’. First written 3T’J'J[T?1. Then q mark written 
below sir mark of ^ with a cross above the line between cIT and vj. 

^ Read qRlTWiq. 

■’ This is the meaning of in the vocative case and so must 
be qf|q. 

® All the letters till badly injured, the leaf being worm-eaten. 
From the context and from the bits that remain, the letters are 
deciphered. Note the etymology from the root 

^ g in % completely gone, as the corner of the leaf is broken. 

’’ tq looks more like fg than tq. 

" Read gkp-T. 

5| written S?. 

Read 
43 


11 
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5|^^T???TT 


I ?Hfi|^; I 

w mk II (^) 

^ fl ^T fW f ^ I 
^ 5r%#^ ^ p II 

sii^T^^^Etef^gT ^1 I 
^srtoi^T p^«im ^ II 

1 1 ?fftr€r^ I ^ 

I fg^'itsft^HT ^rss^r^ ll 

i\m I d^K ff 1^5^: 1 ?r 

3^^ 5i%^s^ ^Tf^ ^s^q: ii {^) 

1 ^ «is5q ^i5qT 53^5 K^^^l^^ 1 

^cr^25ii aql^qi^JIT^m II {^) 

fm^ I 

^T % I 

' Read ftdTR: I 
* Read t^T^IT^. 

® The verse number 9. 

' Read 
' Read 

® cf. mf^ 1 § 3T5:oi: I g I^DT; I ^ 1 ?# m 

s^f^sfR i ^ ^T (i^r. 'iv). 



JTT«I^T 
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IT. 88] 


1 qM 311% ^T fq^THfe l ?T qfgiqTqf 

^^qqrqrq il (%) 


3Ti% I ^ i 

qfiqTq" i ^qqftr fen' i 3%ft^ 
qrqjq’iqfii q|i i itt^^ qg’^fe ff% u 


3TI% I 3T3% qnr^eit^qiEi fejq^T qi^q^: I 

q rq qi%^% 3^5 3%fqf|^ I btko^^ =q q|5 3^^^! 

qgsqfl^: II (^o) 

f% ^ gp3 ^T4g«^3| i 

53^ #rf| ST^?l^ II 

fq ^T i mi ^ q5f%5[%® qqi M^fl ^qf | ^t:: 

ftiq^ TO: I ^^TOTI* |ft‘ H 

^ I am not sure what is written. The second letter looks like 
1=. Perhaps the scribe was writing 

* Read 3^pfk: 

* Read qi^g or q^n%S. 

' Read 

* Read 

® Reading uncertain. 

^ The first letter is mostly worm-eaten. It may be ^ or »T. 
The word not intelligible. 

® The explanation not clear. 



34G gf. ^ 

I c^CT ^"41 II (^ ^) 

%T5TR I 2?S[T I | 

5R^#r I ^T ft^TOlt 1 2?Tf^ ^ 

^4 ^ I I 

I g(tH2r: II 

I 2?3J ^4RT ftsnoTT i^irag: Jig’s!; 3df|§ ^4T?it 

v{^m qife i a^s^sa^i #^q; 

OT% II (H) 

^T iftf^ srii^l’nt II 

I I W^ I 

pf^SJT’^' iBZTTSlft: 1 I ^S'^t 

^ TO^ikior |t% II 

' This is all that is found in the MS. in the Adyar Library. 

" Read !?l%: 

® Perhaps to read 
^ Perhaps to read 
Perhaps to read 
® Read 



^rT«T^r 
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n. 88] 


"i^: qf =q 5?IcljT3Si^: 3#^?! qf|fq fqq^sqqi II (? ^) 


5^5?^ ^ 1^: |fT#sftf||T ^Ti4: 1 


I ®rflT^: ^c2T?2T 

qi qqfqqi^cq;" i ftqMq \ 

3iTf^^TSTOT" (q?. <i) 

ff% qiqs%" q Iqqr^qTq: i Iw i 

f^qi q ^ itsfiif^T ffq" ii 

52^q-3 ?€w?i I iqqRi: 5^74 qqq: 

3^j?£|]^T qf^q q'lte: I fqqg q q^oTT 

q?rf|q:ll (?8) 


' Read q-l^raR: 

® 3Tf^«rT ends the line. The next is the last line. Since the 
end of the leaf is narrow, it begins only one inch away from the 
margin. 

® Read =^S^. 

* Here there is the figure 12 to mark the end of the sukta. 
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qsrt w^i ^ 135^ II 

mii I ^r^T 1 1 

fm I JT3^3 'stI ^ ^. 

II 

1 q| ^^Ts[tfi[ ^^ I 

^ W 1^ 51^ II {\) 

Pi%i4fepT M II 

I ^s'kH ^^RT: I I ^ft: 4^111^: | 

*•© V5» ^ va ’ 

ft 35^1: (^. %. ^) 

|ft I ??TT^TJr?f^ 3 ^T + ^2?® fft ! ft%^: 

ITT^: II 

ft 1 ftm^T^lTRld ft g[T# 371^ ^^^^: I nn 
dftc^^g 111^^ (1 (\) 

^ After 51^^ the letter f -written and scored off. Then ^ 
written. Folio 366 ends with The letter ^ in the next leaf 

partly worm-eaten. 

* The verse No. 2. 

® After ^1% a letter completely worm-eaten. Perhaps qfft ^T- 
?1?*f ; not clear. 

* Read 
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IT. ^ 



II 

^T#^l^nnigf& itf^ II 

es^m ^ I W: I 

?nfH: 5pj^ ^ II 


TO 1 irftlT^' TTfOTf:® j 1 

^ I TO 1 I ST^^T- 

f%?r® I ^ ^ ff^ l^'t^rf^ II 

1 q^cr^if^f 5 gg 

iiiiMi II (\) 

I iTiT^FifoT ^ Mw, 1 mm 

l^OT w («) 

I f^TO^f %m\ ^ 1 qifii: 

TW 11 (<K) 


* Read t^tR??:^: The verses 3-5. 

® Read frfl^. 

* Read TTIT^ 

‘ Read 

‘ Read sR^Tf^. 

® Perhaps to read 

^ s?r mostly worm-eaten. Not clear. Perhaps semething miss 
ing. Perhaps to read !R: fsRiN. 
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^ ili 1?^! I 

i^<tl^f fS^ II 

^ I ^ ft5i«i4^OT ^ ft^' 3f »r3';53 strai; | 

#4^ 1^ m«r: i 

|55Fn^55IT 4^ 443 (^- %■ «) 

1544 3I& ?54T4 4^^ f1%‘ 4 I 44 4Tt#[5[;!If- 

454KfiR44T4‘ # II 

54t 1^SI4?44 1 4441 4tsfe^^ 4 f4f fgfe- 

4154 545% 44141^51 4ffil4 SP^T 5l^% 454T4 |l (^) 

f% gr Cl4kgR4 '^ ^ i 

M spl II 

^ Read 
® Read 

* The printed edition of S'. B. has #c[<F2T %^T: ?lf^rS62f 

(^. ^r. n. V. <1. 

* The last pada in R. V. 3. 29. 4. 

* Read 

® srr is completely gone. Only a conjecture, is in tact. 
Then a few syllables completely lost. A few bits alone reihain. 
The visarga and StlfcTc^^ only a conjecture from the bits that 
remain. ^3^ is in tact. 



TrT«i5f?rT 
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csrr I ^ST I i 

1 ^Tf^5T ^fcrr:' 11 

(^. %. <:. «. \%) 

fRT 11 


^ ?^T 1 ^ 5F5f^ 3T^^^?r s??n?ri 

^c^of 9iT55%s II (^) 

3JT gr ftsrt |?(^I1T ST^: I 

«l#T fl# II 

SIT ^T 1 3rps2rH^?r i^?n I^eit sift 1 
5TTOT5n'^ ^HT^TT ^ ^ I ^fkim iW 

11 

311 C^T f^sri: 1, 3niTFiqf^=cl c^T?Tfif5^^FfT ^f|^S3ir- 

I ^TRI?^SI^ m^q q^HTT?!!?? (i (<:) 

' Read gpe esiq^: 

" Read 1^^f|sqs^5, 

* Read 

* There are only two small vertical strokes after 3T and not a 

visarga. 

® Read 

* Better read 

' Read flRWW. 

' Read 
® Read 
44 
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fsg ff|(T ^\^^\ ^ II 

^54 ffe ii 

sira^W: I mei^risofr ?T^?7qHp| ¥i3i% 

^fewTS[=q \ li (<^) 

%^i ^fiif^: I 

m qt?i lid%^ II 

1 f 1^4 ^4 2f5r i m 

q^sTT^ m 1 m\A" q^: i 

j%^3T|4 1^4 I srfl ifa'’ 11 

Is^pq^l 9q^F!^f5qg?3 loq 3[4 gri^r qsT ;q;^T?iT|ll: 
I 1 m ^^?ig:R]: i ^ fq^^ 

iqi^Fi5i5^ ^1^*1 1 mm m|%! |fo ii (^o) 


' ^qg to be taken from the commentary on the previous verse. 
g?KI. is verse No. 9. 

* Read 3: 

" Read q^'k: 


* Read 

® Read 5irap%. 

® A few words omitted. Here thefe is the figure 13 to mark 
the end of the sukta. 
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m: I mi 3W 1 ^=5^ ft^TT 

mm ftsr: mwm i mm \\ 

I m: ^ qip^ 

|r^cjc5nci;,to I mii fim mm il (0 

^T ^ ftF^^ #?Kf K^\% I flRT ^ i^} II 

m 1 ^ 1 ^ i ^ 

=^1^ 1 ^#!n' I i ^ 

55^ 1 ^ fft 11 

m I ^ ^icfHt f^qi^T?! ^qon 

II (R) 

m ^|f nfif fnfiT^iPi fmf^ I ^?T # 1 1 

mm 1 p^t: i ^ 

f^fq" I fliqt fqs^Tra I qftq^qj# 

II 

' Read si'i^^lf. 

® Read ^sftilTq:. 

^ Read Sffq %fq. The letter is completely worm-eaten. 

^ Folio 37a ends with g«r. From ^df*fl%, the corner of the leaf 
is very much damaged, being worm-eaten. The letters can scarcely 
be made out. 
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5ivr^3?TT^^T [^. ^3r. \ 

1 3^: ^^t^TTfoT sftoiJqT 11^ ^X]% | 

I i m\s^i q^ II (^) 

ffqqt ird m ft# i fet w^ #ftr: ii 

ffqqi' 1 fftqiift' i 

qi ^ftqj arrfeq: I 'ijqr: 1 % 

1 + +® I II 


^fqqr ^nd i f^qi qi ^c!t 6- li^qi^ 

fiq^q q^qcrr: qi^Pq^r qgi sqfeq: i m qr I! (^) 

qr' #?TT ^TT^^T qqq^q^TT i # ## i^|[qT ii 

^ f mostly worm-eaten. 

" Read 

® Read g%Wlcqi% q^T«%q. 

* T completely and the other two letters mostly worm-eaten. 

■' Read ^3. 

® mostly worm-eaten. Then two syllables completely 
gone. It must be Cf. N. 5. 24. 

«ia^ very much injured ; can scarcely be made out. Then 
two letters completely gone. They are p[gr. Here there is 

q: which is the beginning of the commentary on the next verse 
and then from the end of the commentary on the third verse there is 
repetition up to arfqrq! I 3TiqT?T: q: I give the entire passage here 

This repetition is not injured. s^i^T: q: gqqt ^qts^: 

I ll^T^ STTTSqgrqqTJr 3?T%1: '^[qfq 

%Tq. *1^ I qS^: 1 f^r 5f^q I f3 qre?: | qjqqt m \ 
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I TOT 1 ft^T:- 

I ^ ■'Bt’T 11 


37T^T 1 iim f^^r- 

I i ^A fw II (A) 

?IT 3 : ^#3^: 1 315 ^ 5[T^3Tft^ 1 1 

qi ^T: I 3Tf^JTT-?Jlf^1^" ^Tft^ 1%?: 

^5R^JT^-2F^gftra' 11 

2fT ?[: 1 2?^5iTOT35=^4f^^ ^?W8ETOTltm^S?q5T 

^^q^qv-q ^ ll (^) 

sn ^ gT3T 43i^T gm ?to i pmteNir ii 

3TT ?T: I sTitotoT^T;' W ^ TOT 1 ^mf^- 

f^5?TT^ 1 3^TTOf^4JTT 1 

^1f«n3^T'irr’ (^. %. v3^. \) 

* Read q; 

' Read fsq?^. 

' Read 3?f^ sqTfgsqvl^^. 

* ^ and ?fFq partly and ?q mostly worm-eaten. 

“ 3TiqT mostly and ^ completely worm-eaten. Read 3?fqjq- 

® Read qqi. 

V Read 3<t?mTq5!Tqq. 



350 5F5T^53(T^3TT [^. ^ 

5Ff ^I: I T^^\ 1 ^ 

II II 

2RT mi \ snqraq^^TO ^K^^^\ 

^ ^ TTPf?IT®4 ^ 5^^fTf^ ii (V9) 

^t vit I fl^T ^ II 

I ;^V' 1 ^-^%T5rfq' 

1 ^CSl^Tflg^ ^^sioSTFFfW I ^cflT ^ 

II 

I ^i55[Tm5?i^M5i 5(T f^msfl ^^f^ 1 

m 5i^T?rTs^q|^ vq i wit ?fRTf^l?r q| mm 

9^^ II (<^) 

® Add ^ before <71^. Read g^P7T. This is the second pada in 
R. V. 8. 73. 1. 

* ^qr mostly worm-eaten. Read qqT^Tq'Fqr^5[q3Td. 

* Read g'R. 

* ■R partly worm-eaten. 

® Not wanted. 

There is some mark between ¥I and Fg, which looks like the 
beginning of Fq. The long mark in ^ and qfq mostly worm-eaten. 
Read gqF^%Tqf^. 

® Read ¥(5tf^. 

® Read 

“ Read vjqigqt. 
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J7. ^ 

^ 5^ I ^ # if f^sr: n 

qi^fecft' tim I TO* 

1 ^4 ^4 ^ «?T3Ff=E^: 1 

I 11 

I m: I ^mi im' \ ^ra^fimr?- 

’^]m m F4T% l ^51 H ^q 

U^ksm: II i^) 

^T ^ ^ f|^ qfl I 11 

I ^T^'tft^fiTq 5Rqq 1 tFq?rg5r«snf^* i 
q^qfir ^^TrrmftsTFT ?ite: ii 

^ i X^l?ra:5;?qif55iqTJI | qcqT^cI 

1 ^r^?^T5¥iqfs?q^4: l ^fqT ^^Bqj qg: qqjT^q^ 

?fq3[qci^ll (^o) 

qwif ^T ! ft |ftftq: II 

‘ Pratika not separately given. 

^ Read 5fT|¥iqf^. The letter ST mostly worm-eaten. 

® Read qjoqTH: 

' Read ^f^|on% ; Cf. N. 2. 9. 

•' Read %oieSP^5I.. 

* Read =qTfR5^fe!?T. 



11 

M 5irci TT-g 

q?5*4T ^'^ qi^?f ^]^: \ ^ q=o^f^ H (^ ?) 

^fw 15ft I II 

1 q?T^m f^* 

1 fi ^ 11 

I sfTf^^%q ?:8?of TO- 

qf^ ^^m ^ffl?q ^ il (\\) 

HURT fl^T^# ^t?R%T I II 

qq^T^T 1 qqqi^ q^qi^ ^qqRjq =q I 

mt II 

qiq^TRl 1 q^q^'t^ qq^T^ qmqi^q #qiJT =q Ig^T §?§?q 

qjqfqqi^^ q^qfq^iqqq l ^qfq ^] ql II {\\) 

|%^T 3 T| f^i qfi^q#^qT=q*K^ I ff II 

’ Read STg: 

^ Read 

* Read ¥R%. 

* Not clear. Perhaps to read qqq§5?q. 
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^ 


i qf«?ra 

q^Tfr^^ 1 li*TT^T^i3[Tg?^ | ^TO- 

3T33[TgM% II 


1 \ q^i^#?:Tq=5^ ^^m 

1 qui^i^gqi ^erir \\ (?«) 

^ feci##^T l: ^ I 11 

^T ! =q 5T: 5^ I 

^ I 

TO (^. %. t 9^. 51) 

I 3T-^ ^T ?r fl?.Ml% I 

’ ^ completely worm-eaten. 

■ Read qMt. 

‘ Folio 376 ends with gq The xt mark in afl in the next leaf 
gone, as the corner is broken. 

' Read f^fTT^. 

3 mostly worm-eaten. 

® ^ mostly worm-eaten. 

■ Read 

mostly worm-eaten. 

'•* Not clear. The text has the word 
*“ ^ mostly worm-eaten. 

“ I am not sure of the relevancy of this quotation here. 

Here there is the figure 14 to mark the end of the sukta, 

45 
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3rHl3-5=^T^' \ 

^ fl^TfSTT ^ =^r ft^gf II 

5:8a'TiTO’i^f^f^ II (^<\) 

^ srq^ss% I 

5n^ mm: II 


#^rs>:qTq; 


' Read 3TRft^^T^. 

^ ^ in s^ completely worm-eaten. 

® The 31T mark in s^IT and the whole of except ^ worm-eaten. 
^ Read f^§xR|^8T: Here there is the colophon and 

fR: 



- .-T ,Hrr- TT T. u 1 


m 3f i 


3T I WI«lf I 

m 5fT mn^ (^. %. V ^ V) 

fft TT^ ?r I I ^ I 

^T# (^.^. <i. 

?r ?is: 1 ^ H fsif^ I 

^5n4: I fc 5 ^ 11 


M ^ 1 sp? 3^^!: m^: I ^ f^Rcif^^® It (^) 


* This is not in the manuscript. 

® Readsjzf 

' Read fl?f. 

0» 

‘ ^ not at all legible. Only a conjecture. 

^ ResLdmF^^. 

® Read ^I^SFUWrMr. 

^ Read WT^mk. 

* This is all that is found in the Adyar Library MS. 
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IT a?t ^3T s *4^ ^ II 

T^I%TT' I 

(5s.%. <:.'^\.\) 

fra 5r ^s: I m?rafg i 

llflT* #I (5|t. \. i. c^. ^) 

fcJraift’ ft SST* I JrsEfratw iftair f^® THT^awi snw- 
II 

1 5|!^f !if!i ^ g?A"T 

straia^ft^ I wi5ft spqt: Sara f ap^ q% i ^i^ii gg ;gga 
ITOLII 0) 

3Tf%t iT^tlrR jra ^pifSIT I 

armsi ^ ^1 ii 

^ The verse No. 2. 

Read 

* Read ^ITcrfrf^rfT. 

^ Read Tm^J. 

“ Read ^g: 

® The last pada in R. V. 8. 85. 8. 

7 ^ 

’4 completely -worm-eaten. 
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^ «V3] 


m %m i 

aTJ?3[ft?n (m. %. AR. U) 

?r ^s: I ^i ?t i 


3Tr^?{T 


flff^ 11 


^tf{qi?l]JI?clt ?TffqTrp5^- 

(^) 


iffW 1 

Wfl^ ^ P5^«?T pi (I 

1 srilfq 5ftf&F ^fq^TFT 

srfcq]^ I fq?s?]?f + + +« I 

(q^. %. ^) 

* Read ^M?i. 

■ Read ?i^qJpE0^. 

■■* Read q?^: 

‘ R. V. 1. 47. 3; 5; 3. 62. 18; 7. 66. 19; 8. 87. 5. %? in ?? 
comijletely worm-eaten. 

* 5f mostly worm-eaten. 

*’ This stanza too is not fully explained, being clear. Yet there 
is no statement FfST. 

‘ I am not sure of the relevancy of this word here. Perhaps 
the scribe wanted to write Or perhaps what is wanted is 

^'^FT ?f'<q?srTffr qr# 

^ After a letter is mostly worm-eaten. It looks like 

Then s; follows. After two letters are completely gone. 
It may be qR. The word not clear. 
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[^. ^ 3T. « 


I 5Tf?rT I 

(^. %. <i. 'A. \^) 

?T I ®T^r ^ II 


I ^flf^ 5rqT07T eiSTRlft 

1 ^TfFlf^ II («) 

qrfi: ^a%PfTl!fl: I 

I 

f^Jrnq\f^f^¥f:® SOT ^f^fl: {^,^. \. \^. ^) 


q^l 1 fTO ^ I i: ii^: II (^) 

’ Perhaps to read ?rf . 

" Read ^T. 

® Read §g#?TT. 

* Read 

“ Read sq^srf^. 

® ^nf^T; ' mostly worm-eaten. 

' Read a^f^fsajt. 
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S's] 


%ifi ^ ffwi^ «W 55^ II 


ga5^;‘ ^?JIIii|^ft: ?T5n 

I 

3T ajissnw^ft sra p?^ 3pi 

I 35 ft*raT fft ^s; 1 qra 

^35311^ 33 + + + + 33if3ftk’ ^iraetfera' 1 3 
3I3«II3:' sl^Tp^ II 

‘ Peahaps better to read before ^T^I: 

mostly worm-eatea. Read or 2^s»l- 


^ g«=^ not at all legible. Only a conjecture. Then there is 
There is space for another letter. But the corner broken and the 
letter completely lost. P'olio 38a ends here and ^ is what begins 
the next page. The word not clear. Perhaps there is some 
reference to The point is about the absence of the 

augment 3? in Something is left out. 

' Read^i^iFdt^IcJ:. 

® Read 
® Not clear. 

can be made out. The 9TT mark in g and ptfg 
only a conjecture from the context. Then gq is just decipherable. 
Then there is an tr mark ; the consonant may be T. Then about 3 
letters completely lost. ^ is quite clear, qg before that can just 
be made out. is completely lost ; only a conjecture, is clear 
and the line ends. %«T is in the next line and in tact. 


* *Tra^ mostly worm-eaten. 
® Read =qpr ?qR: 


Passage not clear. 
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m ^ I q|fq: 

ifh ^m II (^) 

^ 1 ^T tH 11% ifkW. W 

5im-i-^2fT 1 'm^ % ^m'. I «riT 

^ £ITO ^ I TO: 1%!:. I 

{m. %. 'A. V3<^. <:) 

l^5f TO ^ m> \ f^’ TO%si?% 

f^^T: I 1 I 

^T^^^^f (w..^. <c. ic\, \) 

fTO ^ ^ \ ^#TT^f f^^T ^f% 11 

^^]ml 1 ^ qg:T ^ 

sr^fiHTq^d ^^57 ^^Pi: ^^p[ siT|^l: || (vs) 

^ mostly worm-eaten. 

® Pephaps to read | 3|frg^. 

® qt not legible. Partly worm-eaten. 

' Read 

® ^mostly worm-eaten. slightly worm-eaten. 

“ fitf^ mostly worm-eaten. This is the third pSda of R. V 

5. 79. 8. 

Read % 

® Read 
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ff. ^ 5?V9] 


if #if i 

ff IfS pT% 3TT 5f|: yf5[^- ;ncT II 


ST^lfeT I WET^ I ?rT^: mh =^'T^5rT§l!ftl% I 

^qonf?^" fH 1! 


3T^kT ! 3rft5?i\ ?Ri^=ci % tort 

1 §1 2F3iqi?rT2T m 

ii (<r) 

^ ^1 ^i: II 

I I mfk: I 

3t" t (^. <i:. c:'^. \) 

iT I ^5f n ^4 qi?! ff 

__ f*\ r\ 7 

II 

^ The word is dirived in Bhoja’s Unadi 2. 1. 184 and KStantra 
Uiiadi 5. 38. 

Read 

* In Nirukta we have only ?R0T3^ffl1% f 1 1 ?fH ^T 

#?2!T (f^. V. \%). 

* Read sq. 

“ The third pada in R. V. 8. 85. 1. 

“ Read fqsgg; or only igg; 

' fq% partly worm-eaten. The stanza is not actually com- 
mented. Perhaps the commentator wanted to say ?qgr in the 
beginning. 

46 
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[^- 8 


ng!! I ^ giwjigii?33d ^ 

gf 'S'P®: gspngw ngfn?! #»i H (8.) 


3?stfii?3tn# ^5 I 

•I^^jiflgi ft i ^ II 

^ ft ^om=n S^flt Jfl #R TO;* I ft? 

g? pftift 5i!t-. ^ ftftgT;' I gi1®OTlTOTft“ ii 

qnft: i ftc^ ft ft?r qlsfti^ ggi bW llaTO- 

ftfti II (^) 


If ^ ffta%: I 

m ^ Ii 

' Read 

* Not clear. There must be i^lf3fTfi%. Perhaps to read 

® Read fs}^. 

' Read qq§: 

^ Not clear. f| mostly worm-eaten. Perhaps to read ^ fJlfl^T: 
® Read There is no figure here to mark the 

end of the Sukta, 
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^ «<:] 


m I #1%^T I m 

TO5?l?rT^f' 1 ^TgT ^?T?3^ 

3T5r*3[^® 1 ^ft: 'T#ft I 5[W't 11 


^ ^=53 1^^: I 

fil^T =^ 1 3751 eR =g ^Tfrf^ifd il (^) 


^Kh srfif ?rr ipf ^3% H 


37^?d -^5F? 1 t 

^^2?"" ^fk ?n ^f^: 1 5?d ?T%iTt 

1 fft 11 

' Read 

' ITT not legible. 

* In there is no dot between the two ^ letters to make up 
Read ^f^^F^sif- 
^ Read 

“ I think the reading should be qid 5=I'fq. I ^F-i 37?n^ | 

® Since the sentence began with 5^ this |fc[ ^ at the end is 
not necessary. 

^ Here also the verse is not fully commented upon. 

® Read iTtJT^. 

® Read The letter 1% mostly worm-eaten. 

“* ST mostly worm-eaten. 


“ Read 3^2f3^. 

Repetition of not necessary. 
Read ^IfJ^clT. 

** Read 
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{m. V3. \) 

ffSTHl" ffir ^ I m 

^^^■\^^ ^W{{^‘{ 11 

1 irtficsTT '4?[^=q §§ 

m 3TTI9T 11 (^) 

m%^\ I 

^ sj^qr 51=^^ ^ li 

1 ^ 3 f 1?^ 1 53-^fe I 3 ^ 1 

fra ^T =^' fqrai^ 1 

’ Read 

* Read %m^‘ What is found in the MS. is ^sjjssfl^sflrsr^. 

® The last pada in R. V. 7. 96. 2. Read 

^ ?i; which begins the last line is conapletely gone as the corner 
of the leaf is broken. 

® Read sgsralciL* After ?^ST there is a small horizontal stroke 
in the line. 

® Read ^4t«iITqL . 

' First written ^T, Then the a^j mark deleted with a dot above. 
Perhaps to read \ 31?lTf9 

® Word not clear. Perhaps to read 

® and ^ mostly worm-eaten. 

“ Read f|. 
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*1. 


m' I % cCfHt 1 


gf^Rfr^r. i ^lt^ sgi^dt ^ 5^=5^?! ^qg^r. $c^ 1 [ 
r^RRl ^ ?:^4T 3 ttiT*% fll#ci 
^fei: 11 (0 

# ^ I JT ?T1% iPi 1^^: I 

mj% mM ^ ;;{T^ ;|g(I^ || 

1 m: 

TO; l t ^ 2||% ^S^\ \ 

^ ^ ^ziFf^^^TOW'" I WRT 

fft I TOTT5% sa^“ I 

‘ Folio 386 ends here. 

* Read ai^qy. 

* Perhaps to read 3?pff^|. 

* Not clear. 

■'' Read ^firiT. 

® Read 3^: 

■ Read ?i 2 i% 

* <3IT mostly worm-eaten. 

® worm-eaten and looks like qt. 

“ First written 5?l5TFl?5«^'qi?%qy?P7. Then the 8F mark in % crossed 
and there remains 

“ Initial q; repeated unnecessarily. 

“ Perhaps to read 
Perhaps to read 
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fc ^3^ ^to55:t i %^t 

II 

^ 1 ^Km m]P\ m- 

^eif^RT i|cr <ETg^m: 1 ^ mil ?# 

3nU^M ^!■lE: ^cr^3^: I^qf ^u\\ I 

«[T ^T ^ ^ifh I 

^qfriqRr ii 

3TT ^ I ^ ^-^T I ^5r m i 

51^’^'aT I |^JT?5^ I 2?|5Tf^ 

I ^ I ^ sr^SfiTq iTO'tf^ I 

I S{fq qf^Dj 

^ 11 


SIT I STiqif^ ^^]: # q^UT I gq. 

I nSsqiOTT 5{?:q?dt I 

m I qr8aaTl«5[g^fiqf^ ii (\) 


^ Read 3TT3TT^qT. 

® Read mi 3TT3rT%. 

® Read 

* After ^iqi, something written and completely scored off. 
Then written below that letter scored off. 

* Read 
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«c:] 


m ^ it ^ 1^# ( 
# 1%^ ^m 11 


terf^ 2 ItM f^fJiFTR 1 mi i %?fr® i 

^TPT I mf^^ftsf^r 2n® i ^i 

5T ^ 1 i i m^. 

tlftorr: 1 %i%^TOT: I ^ m W^ 1 

1 sifl fl 55¥F^s?rtTr# I ^3?r5i 

^TOTT^ 11 

^] qi ?i^?ii4 m ^ 

^ toifc! 1 #: I 

^ ^=^?I q^fI^5?T m ;3^: l| (%) 

* Read 1% sn". 

® Perhaps to read . 

* Read 

^ ^ partly worm-eaten. Perhaps to read 

* After ^ there is space for a syllable left blank before fll%. 
Perhaps to read ^iT^^fTf^, 

® Perhaps to read ^f. 

' Read 3rf^. 

* Read 311%. 

^ Read qfa^Te: 

“ In i|r the mark completely and <? slightly worm-eaten. 

“ What YSska says is W ^fllJRlgT (%. vs. Ivs). 
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1^ x^‘ pJTt^T 1=4 ft ?l<?3ft[ il 

I ^5fK ^?T?3: 1 ^ 

ftM1% I p ffe I ft 1^ II 


^^T5tR I qiftfrTiT 151^ 1 ft^T 

ftftg qTft II (\3) 

ft^qi^T 5TRTH I 

3Tg |4 t iftfIT ft^ OT i%4: I! 

I M ^=# EfOIJTft I =5ftft's^q^ft 

^fT I IwT i 1^: i ^ft ^iT 

TO I ^mf r 

?rft* o^^^ (5R. \ ya. l) 

%m fft ^ =|s: 1 ^51 ' ft?rff5r- 

^ft n 

* ^ completely worm-eaten. 

^ Read only mJ instead of H^sqfT. The words gflcfT f^: ^EfT: no1 
commented. Perhaps the 3 in 33«IT is a remnant of Sqi: 

® Read 

* Read 3Tqt flf|. 

partly worm-eaten. 

® The last pada in R. V. 7. 81. 1. 

‘ =r partly worm-eaten. 

^ Read 
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I i 

^oTife m: I m ^ |f|^T 

^ ^tfl 113 ^ 1?^ I 

5 T## g^ES«=lt 1 ) 


I sTMft' vmm ^T3?n wn. 1 

1 ffir ii 


^ 3fTT ^iTil i 3T^ig% i-Tifl ^5reT ^t |f|^: i 

3?l^'t II (%) 

ft stMi #(3 ft[ ^ft I 
^ ^ 1^ ftNr^ |pT WsTPil II 

I fiiw ft W: to" “ ^r^ft 1 ^ 


' Read 3?mi^. 

® Read ^5f^; In f% there is no dot between the two 5[ letters 
to make up 

* ??7 mostly worm-eaten, 

* Read 

“ See 5I|^ I ?id: (f^. •^. \s). 

“ Read 
' Read 
' Read %?IT. 

* Folio 39a ends here. Read RFiIJf. 

Read c^. 

47 
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5. ^ 3T. . V 


|T?rft 1 % 11 


fl 1 f| qif&Ff: qTOFf ^ c^ti^ 

53=5^^ 1 g!^-dt m¥\m mi 

^SSf^^TTiTOll {^) 

# ^1 ft m ^ i 

i% gf^ WT^ Sf^: II 

3^: I + 1^ 5[mT^- 

1 ^ 5[?3^5T|aT' + + + + I 

‘ not commented. 

^ After 3Ef: a letter mostly worm-eaten. Perhaps it is t|. May 
be, to read 

® Read 

* After TO^ a letter completely worm-eaten. The anusvara is 
in tact. ^ only a conjecture. 

® ^Tf^TT completely worm-eaten. Only a conjecture. 

® in i% completely worm-eaten. Only a conjecture. 

5r^^i? completely worm-eaten. Only a conjecture. 

® After fJT four letters completely worm-eaten and the line ends. 
Cannot be made out. The entire passage not clear. Cf. the 
openning stanzas of the 5th section in the Nipata portion of the 
Karikas of Madhava son of Vehkatarya added to his commentary on 
the Rgveda (Astaka HI. Adhyaya V). 

Perhaps to read 

Read sT; 

“ ^ completely worm-eaten. 
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f 1 % 11 


qm 1 ^ q; ¥{qfli j seiij 

^qT^?f ^ ^i m^v. ii (\\) 

^ sn ^1 I 

n ^ II 

f^^R I mstf I ^T 1 

^*qR I ^qqTqTqi?^%I|q?cqJl I 

^Ttq^^gqg; q?[^ ^ qM qit^Tq^qq: ll ( ^ ^) 

^ 2=%: srf^ ^ I 

^ ^ Tft iW^ipr 3^15 ii 

^RT: 1 ^q|q I 1 ^ 5 ^^ q^- 

I 3Ti%R%:® €tqTO?q:i i%qfq3FOT i^qftfq® %f%q: 11 

‘ cqi mostly worm-eaten. 

® q completely and ^ mostly worm-eaten, 

^ There is no dot between the two q letters in fl to make up 
Read ^Oct^c^qc^R. 

^ Not clear. 

“ Read 

® Read iuqfqld'. 
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[sT. 8 

1 ^m i^^cqfrr^iT 3T=qq: ^mv . ! m 

^ nfe'jftq II (\\) 

^ ^ l^s# qf| I 

5: #« 5 ff ^ 1%^ #M II 

^ 1 %^ I '^m^' ^ =q 

qife I Hqjftq s^i 

SIT ?TT (5(|. '^s) 

^oT %fh ^^qi 1 sr^l" q ?is 

fft I) 

% I rqf qrqq: ?:8S'qTq 3ri|qq?d qifq 

^iRi^fi ^qm^rq^icjUff q^q\q: ^or 3#!^ 11 (^«) 

# HTggT fq ^ids^iqlf %: 1 

^ ^ q=^T^ |S #t q II 

^ Read 

* Read orf^TOifTfl. 

® Not wanted. 

* After q space for a letter left blank before not clear. 
Perhaps to read q^qi. 

* The last pada in R. V. 4. 52. 7. 
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^ ft + '^ ST^ ^mi 

1 m I 

I srft^ sR=E^ fft' 11 



1 ^ ^ 5 t?ti f^^T §:tS 

qqft 1 ^IJf! q^ra^qv-q :F^q?:rf^ te'^of m I ^ ^ 

jfiq 5 =?i 5 iTft 11 (\(\) 

iw fi*^ten 7#s5ff^ 1 

# «if| ^ II 

?f5r: I ^iqr® qiqr- 

^ 1 #{ft^ %STftiqff^: 1 SIT^K; 1 ^ q 

MS 

sn^’ I 1%>aift ai^it i 3 ^ ^ I ^ ^ 

iWa” II 


‘ Read ^ligfir. 

* Space for a letter left blank between ^ and ft. But nothing 
missing. 

® Perhaps to read 

* Read 
^ Read 
® Read 
' left out. 

* Read ^aiT. 

® Read ^J%!IT^. 

” mostly worm-eaten. 

" Here there is no figure to msirk the end of the sukta. 
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jftr^i: 1 ^ e%^aii 1 ^q>q II (^^) 


^4 ^sfT Wi, II 


I ’FTST 1 
%f^^?fT3[- 

«TT ^1 (^. %. <i. <:. v3) 

I?q5r ?r i ^5[ g + ^?g- 

I ^§n=%Tf5^ I 

(^. %. ^ «<:. {\) 

^fif I ?Ri«r I 

JT«II< (^. %. 'A. 0 

^ Read 4?g^3T5«rMT 1 

* After space for a syllable left blank. But no letter is 
missing. Read fl[^l' 

* Read 3!i^R^|q^. 

* ^ mostly worm-eaten. Now looks like ?. 

® Written The letter Rf completely gone as the 

corner of the leaf is broken. This is the first letter in the last line 
of the page. 

® Read 

The last pada in R. V. 5. 56. 1. 
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^3^ ¥?|rT^=5S 1 ^m^oT^qi 


1^ li ^1!^ I 
M II 

4 lm^^ + +" ^?r3TFi=5ift ii 


jpK r4 3T3?5q?%iT %?r 

qsiTlH 3T?I TO |f|^: II (^) 

^2* II 

^^\ 1 Tf^OT: 'm^sFTO^^?T5® ^55T< qft 

JTO.® sm^f^ I 3l|?f^^5n»T’' II 

1 q%if: mm^- 

TOFl 5lf^ 37=3#:^ 3F3t8crqqi=^: H (\) 

’ Pratika not separately given. 

■ After 3Tf^ space for 2 syllables left blank. This is the 
explanation of 3?B3|^; 

® The latter part not clear. Perhaps it is ^ ^5^ a^g. 

* Read 

* %§ mostly worm-eaten. 

® Read SfRRt. 

^ Folio 39& ends with 31^*flt^^«ll. 
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^ »{H^: ^ II 

TOt^ + +^ II 


ft I ^ 35 =cft ft ^ftfrfii; fit >ireqftr i gj c^j 
S'I'Itoii 'flft: Wi sii|gg!=fi; || (8) 


^ ^ ira^ M %fiti I # f¥^iH II 

355115, I ftW. I 3^3^ 5 aTfl^ 5 fl’ ^Wl: ft# 
551# gi g%t <55# f[J#IW 11 

3S5ftfi fi 3naft?« ftatts’gi fwtJ 5 t fft^i ^jara 
#ara II (0 

551 ft^T 5fw^': I f5k ^”5#^ II 

^ Read After rl there is the ^ mark and then space 

for the rest left blank. is verse No 4, Here there is no figure 
to mark the end of the sukta. 

* The letter between ¥§ and ct not at all legible. is the 
nearest approximation. Perhaps to read 3§fi^cl ?i 
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3{tT I cTT^T^^:' ^ + mf ?r^5rFq^Pif^- 

1 i IfT ?T^TM 

I 1 tot" 1 5T^5r + ^^Tf^^^iJI:® | 

^T ft ^ ^ I avT^^T'JTT ^ 


srq ^ I srqqNr 

^JTT %^ ^ ^gr^ m |j ('x) 

3rt^TO %?i^f ft T^TT^ 3^ 1 ^«rT n 

I ^ i 2?iTl%^S?«Tf^ft TO^a-^?T'4ft!=H® I ftl5?2T?^S^2T 
%^: 5I5TTO ^T5T5 I ^TO?TT ^HR^t ^T?r3'“ ^'^T- 
^m 3Tirqt“ w ?^2T^ II 

^ Read ^Rq: 

^ After ^ space for a syllable or two left blank. Then there 
is an ®[T mark. q«r in qsiT mostly worm-eaten. Can scarcely 
be made out. Read 
® Read 

* Read c[T55%q: This is not the explanation in N. 4. 24. 

’ Not intelligible. 

® After qi^q space for a syllable left blank. Read *1^^% • 
A; Cf. N. 3. 20. 

' T. B. 1. 5. 2. 5. 

® Read 

® M. S., K. S. etc. 

3 completely worm-eaten. 

“ Repetition of spn*^ ’fNTO not wanted. 
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^R?^Tsaq ^ ^Icqqrqi li [\) 

OT:' 1 fqw 3[^5ftql- ^%%q; ] 

=q q«T; qqjwfe ii 


cRfafT: I i%qq-^T '?^fciq: qicf'rfe ^^q 1 fq^ q 

ftq II (8) 

Ml srtqff^fq \ q^®fff *q ii 

^qTqj T%:' 1 ®f5B^^qiqT q|fqqT \w. 1 ^^\^^ 
^qR 3^fq® I sRqiqt^fq =q qi^qi^qR I q^-qiq 

M sqm* I ^q*. 1 q^qqnq, t qi q^q'tq:® i 

OTT^i ^ >3[q® q-q^ qr q^^qqiq qi^orftfq ii 


Wi\ ^qiqRl ^^qici qq Q;q qsq^ qj qr^qqifsffq qmuiq i 
^qi fq?T: l ^qiteq: l cfqrq:. q^isq!^ cq 1 ^ 

qfqi qq qqqf^ qq^q qqpi?q q^qjq il (^) 


^ Read cPCf^*- 

* Usually only one or two words alone taken as pratika. 

* fw completely worm-eaten. 

' Read 5qTH»t. 

® Read \ 

* Read 

^ A. At. 3. 2. 3. 
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^ ^ I ^ q?4ftr II 


q^oT wft i ^m%^^ I ®lfq 

B^q: 1 ^ I I ^^^^ 5j[f^ 1 

^?r I qq qRonf^ II 


^?rT qm ! % 5 i^T ipsg?:^ 

^ affrs^T#^: q5?qf^ |fe qiqq^q qi^sR: n {\) 

ft ftqr^^t STfftf: I ^ || 

ft ?n^" 1 I %ft ?n ^sj q|F^ I 

BT^ft ftrot arq^ft" ^Tftft: w I q^Ji; + + +® 

n 

ft gftft I ?: 5 t: Tiftft: ar^ift fq^'tii: 

=q qqq?i^53qWq 5iT^r?i sijfq rp^ II (v9) 

' N. 12 . 22 . 

' Read g?ff 2 RT. 

^ It is not certain if what is written is ^<(? 2 }T or 

^ After ^siHT space for three syllables left blank. Reading 
uncertain. 

^ The pratika can be only f^?JTJi;. 

® N. 12 . 23 . 

^ Read arail^?: 

«9 

* After iSirqi'ftJ space for three syllables left blank. The word 
must be ^Tfuft. 



gH '(I ^ ^ I II 

?ra: 3T 1 3T sftats^ # ft«ra ^ ^ ^ i 

^ %iire«n#i#t fes: I 

31^’ ifta w, (^. %. %■ 88. ?) 
ifit 3IT5^' ^ I' 

I ?t5r kswrM ^ ^ 

fii^; I %!sn |Ri qwi: i ^srai^n iRi ii (<;) 

in 1^10! ^ 3^! I ^ 

atjts I 5^ igg i s?«i:‘ 5rl^l 

^aiR(. a»H:‘ I wt I =rNM* 1?%" I fTfW- 
9mJHT‘ sftrfilftft II 

aifa; «?t I g5mH. ^ra *1^: ^ Jt5ft: i mWi 
i5%fi g^fl HT P i: I II (?.) 

^ Read 

® Read 3Tr ftlS. 

® In R. V. 1. 50. 8 the accent is on R in it^; l In R. V. 
3. 44. 1 the accent is on | in fR^. 

* g completely worm-eaten. 

® Not clear. 

*’ Folio 40a: ends with The 8^T mark in completely 

worm-eaten. 

^ Read q^. 
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R. M; H 


^ %5n II 


35R13: 1 r 4 OTfft ftsia q^r^ 

ft^Tiiftfci” I qisra^qq?!,* 1 
^J^RJFR SqlRl^ffflPlRl I wf I %;‘ ^ 1| 


ssqq, I qq swr ftsid sRife; t^qs^: 1 ft 

gq sqtifeqif— ^RH q^RiT?R sqtfeggq II (\ o) 

€?J5[?I I 

^ «rt ^ fftRmf ^ ;im 11 

gqpi, I ssRq?#sq ^tira;' 1 gqkiq to’ 
gromqg, 1 ft^R? ; an^^saaii %r i rjt a^W* 

3ft Rftnoi’ 3 am 11 


’ Read 

not intelligible. The verse does not occur 

in N. 

* and JT in % completely worm-eaten. 

* mostly worm-eaten ; difficult to decipher. 

“ S'. B. 12. 9. 2. 8 and 14. 3. 1. 28. 

® completely worm-eaten. 

' Read SfTFf; 

* Read In ^ the ^ part mostly worm-eaten. 

® Read 
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[gr. ^ 

3?i5i?f I 3€f5i?t temt graSra: ^aci ■a stm i 

w i^qtW 5ft«m ^ am I iwa suh: afajia; tjaaro- 
II m) 

#S ^ fft!n<^ d3®trail 3[a»% I 
sl’iif ^ lit^'n ft ^«5ft II 

g%3 I gar:' >1^ i glj" 

stft ^ ^larTi cforfe i stfqa qf^l ^ ifttnoj 

I aftr;* ?sq, n 

g %5 I ^ftciaofs g%5 ftqfearig ^ a^lqaft jftmni aa 
fa^sa: | arf^ra jiRs^s afes I aspSaPi ?ftai aa^g | 5 a^; i 
^?cRiaa; |i% ag; || (ja) 

ft% gi I 
ftaft psiHftt 51 rN; II 

3 aai' arera? 1 afa^;' 1 asaaa® aiaftaraaa 1 #'° 
aisff I araro aaft 11 

' The visarga in completely worm-eaten. 

® In jjit all except the tr mark mostly worm-eaten. 

' Read H%|. 

' Read 

° Read f^s3Pri%. 

® P. 7. 1. 46. Read ffi%. The MS. has 
’’ The verse No. 13. 

® § completely worm-eaten. 

® Read ^^er. 

Not clear. 
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=PT. ^ 


^ki ^ I h\i t^dt |fd II (\\) 


if^ 1^ 4f|^ ftsMtr II 

3?t1^TO52T I I 

1 3Tf^^d[ d 1 ft^: 5ffl^sif^ I 
sifiiTOfd ffd I srfq ^4 4% 

wl 1 dff Jift' 44 m 1 3^ 1 

VT. B. 3. 7. 6. 23. 

® Here there is the figure four to mark the end of the sukta. 

® Pratika not separately given. 

* Read 

■’ and ^ mostly worm-eaten. 

Read 

Read instead of 

* Read W|^?T|?iR . 

® Read 
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?iT^t ?r s(t82r 1 \ t ^ ^m^ 

3:to' II 


3Tfir 1 I g g^ 

mi %^i 1 r\^^- 

1 ^ITI^ 1 ^TSTTq^fSRil— 3Tq 

%^]^m I I i ^^j ?s'5g- 

^irf^^^rai^ftci 1 1 qfciid l 

dm 1 ^?ieR5=iq£d eBlsqi^sq^ 1 q^sRTd 1 sifqsRTfl: ^fqqj- 

?isr^ 1 ^^mr. \ ^ ^=j 7 I gu 1 ^ ^ 

^RTFfl^sqiccd^gf^O 1 I ^Tfcid^q^^q ^qi 

mq I ^ I ^^5=^ 1 m w^^ifc! i 

^ ^ ^^qi 5?;q ^c^t qciq^ i od ? qi 

11 (0 

^4q;q^qf^fqq3piTSfclftiqT I 

w^\i^ II 

^ ^ is mostly worm-eaten. It may also be ?q. It is deci- 
dedly not d Read . 

® The m mark in qi completely worm-eaten. 

“ After q somthing begun and completely scored off and then 
^ follows.i 

* q not at all legible. It may as well be q. 

' Read 3[T?mT. 

® Read ^fqilqii. 
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I I =S2{T- 

1 ^ft4 g:5U3*3[^® I I 5ri^ 

|T% I li 


3PT5^qn?^q^| ^fiTmi=^SR Fl^^S?clft83^^ 

^hm^^H i^T j^gnsc^g =5??i^to3ii 

^^^3 ^kM ?3^TOf^ II (^) 

^ nt^#d’«^rs3^#?iT5l^ i?T^i I 
1^ f^f^^t# ^firsjT^ mm^ 3^^ li 

1 I I ?4 sisnirfq^^T^f^ 

^^i%^^TOk[Trf3it: I 3Tfq ^f'^m 

5113^3 ^ I ^^3'TW:“ I I 

' Not clear. Perhaps to read 
" Read ar>sf¥I¥Ri%. 

® The I mark in ^ completely worm-eaten. Read 
^ The visarga completely worm-eaten. 

Read 

® Read ^s!^. 

^ Read 

® Read ^ mostly worm-eaten. 

® Perhaps to read 
Not clear. Cf. Un. 4. 177. 

“ Folio 406 ends with IR. Folio 41 is broken into two pieces 
completely. 

and % mostly worm eaten. 

49 
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[m. ^ 3T. 8 

srp: I srfq ^?rT?k' fw5[T2?''^ft 

+ +' 5[p5^21 1 5R ?r§qq; 

II 

c4 »Tt5[J3[^ I r^ ®rqT|qt: 1 

a#f 3?#: qj=5ii3l:5 \ 

^1 f^?i3;Tq 'qic(5: | ^ ^qs^^qiqfq q^ 

^qqq,ii (\) 


?qfn4ftTOti^Tt^Nt5(5: # I 



I ?qqqTqf^HFqTTl«jft:' I ^^^ qj^Rq:® 
^ Read 5J^;rT^q. 

* Read ^qqR. The leaf is broken between qi and qi. 

® After space for two letters left blank. Perhaps to read 
There must be also 3?^: 

* Read sRqT^. 

* q in ^ completely worm-eaten. Only a conjecture. 

® After qq the leaf is broken. Then some bits are seen 
which may be a long mark and q. 

'' After ^qq. which concludes the commentary on the previous 
verse there is q before this pratika. The leaf is broken ; the q 
in cq and the letters till 3?Tq in qjq lost. The portion broken is 
only for one letter. It seems the scribe had written qcqqjq, 
as the pratika. 

® q*!: completely worm-eaten. 

® qr mostly worm-eaten; not certain if what was written is 

qrorqr. 



3TT^^^T 
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H. ^ 


\ ??r^TO- 

I I ^cif 

fqsrt 2TTO^frafi?i I ^ ^ i 

I #DTTftf|^ ^ I 

9^fq ^T II 


^qin 1 cq ftsiF-TRiqqj gTqTfOTt: 1 

qi 1 =q i ^r?^- 
^ f^sqidfq: ^'^qt 3[^Rq il («) 

^4 5T^nfe4 HlMfsqq: 5^Tf^ srfg I 

^4 fq^f^irn: srT4i: si: jt ii 

I R TO#^5TTft4\sqm:' 

' W mostly worm-eaten. 

^ Read g?S=5f. 

* Read 3TTf^. . 

* After ^ one letter is completely worm-eaten. The next is 
mostly worm-eaten. ^ is only a conjecture. Two letters seem 
missing after Not clear. 

“ Read instead of 
® 5T, ^ and 9 mostly worm-eaten. 

' Read cfFqTsd^^^. Quotation not traced. 

® There is no dot between the two ({ letters to make them 


* Read qw: 
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I I ft I 

m ^ qa^r^iq; fft" i cfT^r^^. 

2?^ =^— ^T«r ^ sfT s{^T 

^JT fft I ^ ift® I ^ ftqt- 

RT^^r: 1 ^ ^jr^qj: | 

+ ^ftT|N«r® mj^'g I 


li ft4® ^POT (^. %. n) 

11 

' After ?=Wfi?3FI there is something written. It is not a complete 
letter. Then written. not wanted. I closes 

the line. The mark in ^ lost, as the end of the leaf is broken. 

® Read ^¥1%: 

* The passage in Sankhyayana is: 3Ig^T ^T SfTcfl?! l|p5T^Sff^ % 

^ After one letter is lost at the end of the line and the 
first letter in the next line also is lost, as the ends of the leaf 
are broken. 

® The passage in the S'atapatha is : 8Ig^T^ 

arsrrq^T: i m 

\ ’TOsr^i^^: (^. ‘i. <1. 'J and <i. c. 'i.) 

“ Read 

^ Read The final half lost, as the end of the 

leaf is broken. 

® Read One letter before lost as the end of the 

leaf is broken. 

M. 

ss 

“ 5|*T completely worm-eaten. 
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d FtTqjfii: 1 c4 srqrgFi: ^ 3T%^qHq5T2T 

|f^ fW 1 c4 t gqcrfT 

^5 ^^q 1 guPq qr^: 1 a^Cf^^qFT^ ^ II i\) 




1 m 5Rr?TiT%ra^5n2T® f5[qt5[T?rFT 1 

‘ After a letter completely worm-eaten. Then <? is clear 
and the leaf is broken right across here. But nothing seems 
lost. only a conjecture. 

' Read 

® Not traced. 

" The passage in Yaska is ; I 

(^. \. * 1 * 1 ). 

" Read lEoirg^sj The ^ mark in sfT lost as the end 

of the leaf is broken. 

® Read 1%f«RR. 

' Read 37%r«?TgT^ 

After SI??):, there is space for a letter blank. Here the leaf is 
broken right across. Read The letter looks 

like 5^. 

® Read 3?f^pl=53i?f|^. 


more 
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qf^T + + ^fTOT^mT;' ^ \ 

m€tr^ I ^ =^3Tfr???5n|^T^: 1 

^is[Tr^ ^ (^. R. V) 

(m.^. <c. \^. \) 

ffii' I ff 3 I ^^oiTfq f| . . JH 

. . . ^ ^ . . . f . . / 11 

I ^ ^^511^5 ;[%CI- 

I I m ^^^- 

q^ 5=qq^: 1 fli 5[?2 |j=r™ 1[: ii (^) 

‘ q?[T rJT in tact. Then a piece in the leaf broken off. Then 
?l*iT in tact and another small piece broken off. Then there is ifT 
and q mark. Another very small bit broken off ; but a small part 
of ^ visible. in tact. The next letter is ^ • a part alone 

remains and the end of the line broken. Next line begins fHRT- 
STRICT;. The scribe who had prepared a transcript some years 
ago has written qsfr • . . . ^HRM^siT:. 

Perhaps was at that time in tact. What follows must 

be In writing the scribe must have 

used his fancy. B*TT . . *fT quite in tact even now. One 
unnecessary. 

^ In both these places the accent is on 3T in 31^. In 
the letter f% completely worm-eaten.' 

* After 3^)^ the leaf is broken and the passage till the end of 
the line lost. Nothing now remains. But the scribe who copied 
some years ago has written these letters. Now only in and ^ 
remain. The letter before ^ may have been or fg. Folio 41a: 
ends here. About 18 letters must be missing. 
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n. «.?] 


# ^^srwf f i 

10 liit^ «^T iptig ft'^ffg fwiit ii 


^ I 5TO ^ itsfHM qiisg^” ftag, i ira 

i aq j^pi^ qilrt^tfta: *n|qk^‘ 

simrftft' I ajqf^* II 


^ ftw I iqft Hqflq ^®ifii i?it |m f ^ I nq sh ^ 
toi€ f®ifci 5i pqfti I gq ^w. pisqict sniftn i n 

aq^fJr #ifPi II ('») 

ft 'Jllj t w i aiw) 5 IrilHt I 

^ S15 qqiJiPRii ’qtftm ft%n ^ itfin^ ■roa ii 

ftsipftft I . . . q ?13: ?TPrft’ qTO; I 

* Read c^. 

* «T completely worm-eaten. Only a conjecture. 

' Read ^si: 

* Read After ■^f| a part of the leaf broken, 

I partly visible. Only the second half of ^ remains. % mostly 
worm-eaten. Reading only a conjecture from the bits that 
remain. 

‘ See : I SI^TSl^ 3?T«rT (f^. \. c) 

® Read 8igf^. 

^ After ^ at the end of the commentary on the previous 
verse^ there is a break in the leaf and the whole line missing. 
The scribe has written these letters when he made a copy some 
years ago. The next line begins The first letter is c{T. 

The next letter worm-eaten ; ? only a conjecture, in tact. 
The missing letters in the broken line must be about 18. 
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K ?■ 31. 8 


^ ^ rlR T^fk’^ | fK^ ^ 

jram^n^T 5tra<i, i itsf’wig’ ^as2Tft5Jt3?fW5i“ 5 ^ 
^qistaig, I > 1 ? i3?Rt *raft %? . . . ^ . . . 

%?^s[ra:‘ I 

3r! 5I®T*t 5ni%^ (3R. %. ?. H 8 . R) 

?«3tT 5nfis=t: (^. %. <;■ 5.) 

I ciprarfSt ■ft’aift ^tlg 

^ 1%: 51^; (^. { o. 88.. ? ?) 

ffw . . . ji' f^s ffa 11 

‘ Read 

® First written 9^^=f^Tc^ ; then ?1 deleted ‘with a small vertical 
stroke above and g written after that, 

® f% lost, as at this place the leaf is broken right across. 

“* After ?l|T there is a break and the whole line is lost. The 
last letter in the line % is in tact. is in the next line and is lost, 
as the end of the leaf is broken. The mark in too is thus 

missing. After 51^7 the tr mark in aft is seen. The scribe who 

prepared a copy some years ago has written all the letters till 
About 16 letters are missing. 

* In R. V. 1. 54. 2. The accent is on in R. V. 8. 33, 6 

the accent is on <7: In the latter, is the word. 

® After 73 ^ there is a break in the leaf. The beginning 
of tR is visible. The scribe has copied as g^^aff;. The end of ^ 

is seen ; also ^ and The a?T mark in ^?T lost, as there is a break 

in the leaf. ^ is partly worm-eaten, ends the line. 

^ The first letter in the next line lost, as the end of the leaf 

is broken. J7 is the first letter seen ; perhaps is the missing 

letter and the reading should The passage not clear. 



jTTvrg^rrr 
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I cf^S?^T?l35^W ^ 

q3f^?HT^T 1 m qS[qT?f^=q =^^cTT 1 

wr^ #5 II (<^) 


I# ft ^^57 II 

I q^r^iRiq- % ^T- 

2||^'Tn=5S^P^ m 1 %^x^ 

fts^: 52TT'^3^^" ?3ft 

m" 3>TTOT 5TTO I 

(5i?. ir. ^o. 

?ft II 

srgw^iq l Sl^qgqiq^ qsfqRm 5=iq^ ^qq^iri-Rl?]^ Sfr^fr^- 

%ri\ q 

sqiGgq^: ^qqiifr q^^fpri H (^) 

' Read STP#?: 

® Between ?f2I and q there is another q written below the line. 
^ qi ^ not wanted. 

^ ends the line. The first letter in the next line lost as 
the end of the leaf is broken. Perhaps what was written was 
The space must be more than what is required for 
* q completely worm-eaten. 

® Read qeft^; 

' Read 

® not at all legible. 

50 
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5KT^oqfT??^r 


^ ft i 

3n ^T ^ 11 

1 1 I 5fr=gT + 

irff® 5r%?[ ??g[T ^ ^55 ^ m 

im I ^f^ m 1 

\ ^OTT^T %«T^^r 1 JJfToft ^fn'i^Toi 

?iftt5frJT^fti%® II 

^85^ 1 ^^5^5=fi: mfw>m mi 

?fi^T5f^^ I mi^ r^TTO qra^=2T 

mq ^OTT ?15Tl%qT: 1 isojipq^q f?frT^?^J15=qq|fi || (^ o) 

It^ ^ I 

^ 5ft f^: tfim li 

1 ^^3^ ^^(5=11% ^= 31 ] 

^ ift' I ^%: f ft^T|^2rs??ci: I 

^ The need for this word not clear. 

® Passage not clear. This must belong to the next verse. 
This ends the line. 

® The first letter in the line lost as the end of the leaf is 
broken. ^ is what is seen. 

* It ought to be 
“ 3Pft mostly worm-eaten. 

' 1^3 mostly worm-eaten. 

' Perhaps to read sf^fcKT or 
® Sf in 5[^^ mostly worm-eaten. 
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fl. .. 

I 35f; si^2T2TSR3r%T^:" I 

^T ^ftST (^. %. ^ IC^.l) 


TT^Hftf (5i?. %. vs. ^) 


C^ I ^ I I hm" iTT^fpr I 


fli^g ^^\ 5|3[T JEriiq 

^ 31^ TTf|?n^J1^sqf^8cI 1 3Tiqt|aT 
ffi^^pci-i 5%qct ^cing?:^"^T- 
^^cii: 3?:: II (\\) 

3TT ^ ftgfe ^ I 

|?3( W IT^^sg^ If 

‘ All the letters after up to mostly worm-eaten. Reading 
only a conjecture. 

* Read ST^S^Tlffr^: 

* Read 3T«Tr. 

■ completely lost as a piece of the leaf is broken off, 

° Read 
® Read 

" This word seems unwanted. Folio 416 ends here. 

® Read 

9 0 

'S and one i? in ?T completely worm-eaten. 

Read 
Not clear. 


11 
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m I srtfitgft m ^ I'tTi'ts I ^ 'mi% i 

IWTO; #n; foiit ^ETRT | 

I ^3 ^S’ 3 I 

srts, ^*tT«tR?r 33 aWarm; | ^31^ 

^ 3i3\ fts3T^ I 3 V 31^' 

3 |s 1 %t 3 klf^ 5 I 3 t| 3^|13 I 33 I g^«n 3 - 

^3^33 3^331333. # 318)133^3?; |fil I1 

31 331 333.1 antigftt W #1313133 I 3II3f353 
#3Tf^3> fft3kt3:, 3331: #3: 1 ^5 33 3?3^r | 3^ <S3I- 
ft333I3fe I 3^ 331% g3%3 %I3 3!#33I3ftt ^3 35nPt 
3nteHfe 1 33^ SR^ %53; I 3% 313lfeftl H (?5() 

53 ^ 3 W? iI 3 # 5 ! 1 % I 

331*% p# I II 

3 I 33 T; I 3133 T 3 T 3 f 53 # 5 [ I 3 |^ | 38 R 33 i* 

‘ completely worm-eaten. 

® ^ and ^ mark in Jf mostly worm-eaten. 

® Read sor^terf^. 

^ Read 3?5irf3^. The nearest approximate of what is written is 
Not at all legible . 

° After ar space for two letters left blank. The reading only a 
conjecture. 

® Read =52r^!Tt ^ |. 

' Read 

® This word not wanted. Or read 
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^WRI 1 #53T?^%?T^' 

2f?ifq OT ^ I ^- 

%% I 

^ ^?r \ ^jtt 

TOT ^ i I m 

g[T 1^'® I w ff^ I 

^ R5fT=5^T?ftf^ II 

‘ Read I^^TT. 

® Read sflsf^ffT. 

® Read 

“ Perhaps to read %q^^Ff5??fr. 

■’ Perhaps to read 

* Reading corrupt. Perhaps to read . 

^ Perhaps to read \ 

® Read 

® Read ^$IR?R3I3; . 

“ Not clear what the correct reading for is. Perhaps to read f . 
" ^ not wanted here. Or perhaps the quotation ends here and 
the next is not a part of the quotation. 

Perhaps 1% to come here. Or this is not a part of this 
quotation and is not wanted. See previous note. 

Repetition of ^ff5=5T not wanted. 

'' Read |i|^Rr. 

S. B. 1. 1. 16. 

Perhaps to read 57F3JI. The letter J? mostly worm-eaten. 
Only a conjecture. 

’* What is formed in Yaska is : ?7T»PFc^T: (^. \i). 
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[3T. ^ 


1 3[f!^Mf^ eRSal'q^ 

f^qf ^■\^ ^^Tq? 1?^ ^j=q^ I =qmqt j 

^ifq ^qjfq ^ qls qqi^^qifq i sr^r ?iTs?fqqqiJi~-|qoiJ^?q 

I iqTOq ^ WT 

iqoT^?q %q |f^ 1 iqq[^?=q ft ^R=q ^qii qm iftqw | ^ 
1 ?qTOq njt qw iftq? ?qqviq: 
grq qj =qER^ %=^ ^cqq: i! {\^) 

wft* fqT% I# ^ I 

H 

I f:=^: '^qfq q^qjqiq | qft i 

tq>^ 1 ^ftqi ! 

3TT ftqq: (q^. %. 
f fq qq q I 

fq^ q^qft: (q^. %. <i. ^) 

q^i“ q^f^q^qiq: i q# q? q§q^Tq^qqts- 

qq^nqqq?^ i ^qtqftqgft i q^T 

^q: ^>q5q;® 1 f;sf;' q^| ftgf% \ q^qiffqt 

‘ Read f^R%j 

^ The first letter looks more like than like f^. 

® Read q^f 

^ Perhaps to read cFftfe q. 

^ Perhaps to read The letters f^f^T in tact. The next 

is mostly worm-eaten. May be the tt mark of Then qi in tact. 
Reading only a conjecture. 

Visarga completely worm-eaten. 

' Folio 42a; ends with f . 
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11 


l?5t 1 !ed^c3;f5i?:T?ftq^ 1 f?{qfi% 

q^f^5TI%p:^?^^q 1 | wt I q# 

qi^^r: qgqiiTOqrsacq^— I sfr^gi^ m^^ 
^=5^ qsa^r il (^ «) 

1^ nvfT?} l^^sqrq iq^sqrl^ i 

I %i iTOq w\^ 1 

i\^^€tfh 1 i sfft?#?? fsr^ 3t 

1 ’Ffqi% ^qk:® i ^qi 
sqtkft: qilkf^qq? ^fl^T: W 11 

' In 

^ Read ^Tqqi^. 

® Read 

* i^rq completely worm-eaten. The printed editions have 

instead of qg^R. 

* N. 6. 31. 

® ^ and ^T completely worm-eaten. Reading only a conjecture. 
^ Read 5R»qT. 

® Read q^lSWlTq. 

® Read grok: 

“ Here there is the figure four to mark the end of the sukta. 
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m 1% ^qw \\ {\<\) 


i M 1^ ^ w^* i 

3T^ ^ ^v^ ^#§( gf^f^: II 

g 1 I i ^ 

1 ^ qi ^ I 

^ q]2?f?gf eiV ^q^xPT: (^. %. V3. ^va. <i) 

fRf I qm'* irft® 

il%: ^^1: I SRq^S^r^:' | Sff^T I |1% H 

^ i 1 ^ II 3i5iq ^rqf l ^d mifi: 

^ifff^gf?^ I ^TTq5=^to’q in qfcf TT?=^K sTRdqift 1?^ 

OTiq^il:ll (0 

‘ Read §r1. 

® Read ^sr. 

* qP! 5ti% is enough. 

* Read 3?e2?ts^%: 

° Not clear. 
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fl. ^ 




^ qi^: I ^ f^S[^^?RT^ sr^'tqt q|^^qt 

q|^ I f?^r m I 

qiqqq; i i ii 


g' qq^: l g ^^ gqqiqi5:T?«j8^'toTT qi^a^oi; 

qrqir q# 1 qpqqq'lgq^qj s^TqRgR iqf^^T5=55qiTlg Mfg- 

(^) 

^ ff §d P ’qsf^ q#ftp!: I 

I?? gg| ^qq^q^t fw qf^g^fi ^ fi qfi[TJ=%: ii 

g ^ i qi^ qj^q^:" i g qR^> qn^lf^f^ fqqfgqji^ i 
qqt* sqig: i giqf^ i qg g:q: gggqr?.^'qT?i i q?^|^T iiqqj- 
gp: 1 irqqfq qgi I 'qq^q q^^® i gqii: 
qf§^ gqlfqfg: t g^=ftqrfq3<JiT |fe.: i gg|>® ii 

' 3 mostly worm-eaten. 

" Read 37?«r?^?Tts^f^%. 

* Perhaps to read §^ The letter =^T mostly worm-eaten. 

* Read 

■' Not clear. Perhaps this has something to do with the words 
f^r which follow. 

" Read . The rest of the commentary in this verse missing. 
There is no break in the MS. 

51 
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€ ft w; I ft wftm ^l^ftqtTi ns^ cnq>i; s^scq^ I 
^fl^siis^: n=iW*i; 1 cift5^5 fan 

^cn?i^ I a ii?|5T Hi 5cqfii il (^\ 

3TT 4 |0I^ H5k%! ^ H m I 

4 ?Rf^: 1^ II 

— — 


5t4' 3tft»r;?!T:“ I 4 P5^ | =^ 

^ra^fttlT; I ^ra; ijh: I 3tl5n:H5f:“ JtR^S'^lJpg^ 
?fit II 


air q juifta i anjjrqfig q fti^ ftsra ^li •srhi^. 

)iqqi; atififtqr atfJigq: | a fq^q^sggfgfe; 5itqqii: nqq- 
iftar aiqisftaiitsftftra^qi; il (») 

SM 5^^ 1^4^^ *0^ 4pii4: 1 

fjft if4t wiif ftn: II 


aifti I srftta^r* iq>jjitfl la 3^irats^i& g;aq; i 

qqr a^q' am: wr i 1?^ qqi q:^ qftsi?[3TOi‘ 


’ Read f[?f: This is how the commentary on the verse begins. 
The earlier portion missing. No break in the MS. ; see note 6 ; p. 401. 
^ Read 3?f^Tnf52i: 

' Read S^c?}^; 

* Read 8it^i5?Er: 

>s 

® Read ^sssssf. 

vi«^ worm-eaten and can scarcely be deciphered. Perhaps to 
read SITO8FW. 
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II 

3ift I «i ?fOTFi a %fin^ giara; 

w sii'fr i ^ a?i a# 

wft'ifi.'irqMta Pia 9?m: il (‘\) 

'rtf w #s^ pwnH^ I 

ms. 1?^#? ?ph3*(. II 

#■!,* I ^OTT I 3I?^R: I I 

fm 5f ^ ^t‘ (gi. %. '3) 

ffif I artai^g' 5(tfa: I rtla«ira^‘ aaij. i swt I3i 
I& 31#^ 3i?ctrt^ I p?g g?t 5ig^ i 

I m 1 rtsfER' gsri 

gs^flftoi 1 11 

‘ Read 

^ First written ¥n^2?t. Then ^ written below s^I. 

* Read qff. 

* Read fJTT ff a^r^n”. Here the accent is on 1, Folio 42& 
ends with a^. 

® Read . The letter ^T is partly worm-eaten. 

® ct completely worm-eaten. Readi 
^ Read f^n?sr. 

' Read 

® § and I mostly worm-eaten. Read 
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q(f fJTI 1 1 ^ l 

3T?a%3tqi^ |sqw qq^ 

^^ifim li {\) 


?( ft ^ffWt-| ^Tf? I 

M 554' qifl 11 

I ift: I ?qq^^ 

m q^T#^ qq qifq q^qifq 1 gq: 3^: 

r^q^: I m] ^ qq q>q q^sqq^lq?! I ^ 

^7^q55ftf^ II 

iq q r^ I iq^qq |q cqi ^q qqqi^ ^qqf^^a aqtqf^ 
=q^f^ I ^f|q4 gq: gq: qqq?^ I ?qsi ^ qq q® qflqqiq 1 
^rqjds^qfqqfqtjq^ 11 (^) 

^ ift’f^: ^a^iM ^ ^ mp^q: 1 

3rt=5^T iTitl'^qTg:eq^5[4t i4 # 11 


I ^’q-qn® ^qq§: iq 


' Read ISJI?,. 

® Read |5p^qt- 

* Read c^T . 

* Read c^f^. 

* Read Sfq^Tq;;^. There is only slight dijfference between q and 
sq. But what is written is definitley s^T and not q. 

® «q cornpletely worm-eaten. 
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!TT5I^5T 1 3T2T=5^qT 

m^^ I 3[TO^5^:" 3T^fccr^3?;^g[Tg:* 1 I 

(^. %. \. C\. 9) 

loo. </) 

(m.^. v3. ^3) 

^ 'Ipqm^'tf^; (^. %. ^ ^d:. c) 

if^ \ 3iTO«r #jft2Tft1%® II 

3Tq|>. miiim ^RTg^rq \ m i fc^i ^mq f^fq ^- 

mm (1 (^) 

f^w %: I 


’ f looks more like S=. 

® Perhaps to read f^T's^Ifrf: 

® Read arrai^r^s^: 

* Perhaps to read 3?3Tt?1^5fF^g[Tfir 
® ef part in completely worm-eaten. 

® Read%=^ 

^ Read 
® Read iiqT5 . 

® In the first three cases the accent is on g and In the last 
two cases the accent is on a?r. 
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3ITr5fS55^^ 1 2T^8?M" M 1 

mf^ ft -Ifcl, cf^^TT^ i 2f^T ^ ^]^^^^^] 

5RgG?if|^^^5[TFn m^'> w> ^r^iT 

I ^Wr^ fft II 


I fff€m 

SIT 

r^m ^Sfi: fl5'5qH^%^P[l?fT 9Pl?qq^?l 1 II (?,) 

^ |?3[ ^ I 

35(^1 d# 1^1 II 

I q^sqTJT’^q- |:® ft^FflT^JT' ^1^- 
I ST^T =^ s(c^> |5f^ST ?iq 5TTi^ STTOW^ ftr^TOT 

|ft II 


I q^^fq ^i: ^a[T^ ^ 

sT^TR^ I qs^T ^tt^tsM q^qiq^q m q# 


‘ Read 

* Read 
“ Read 

' Read fsw^. 

* Read TO. 

® Read 

' Perhaps to read STfl^ifflTiT or better 8?rf¥l^. 

* Read only q^f^frfct . The part not wanted. 



^ 15i?=q ^a[T 1 9i^f^^^^^c^ ^- 

II ({ o] 

3[2ilfl^tf| fk^ PS^: I 

mji k iH ii 

1 iM I 

f5R^Tft^T^OTJ3^' I ?r ^^^OTT IK^FffH'^T' ^T^Tg^fcf 1 

mj #i^‘® ^ m^v. 

li 

qf^rJ=?^?S[ I 2Tll%qf^{-P[ sf¥1 mf^ ^ =^TfT^ 

teR^5: ^ m^\ 

H£r% m 

ff^li " (U) 

1# STft»TT3^^sq: qlt^T’sqT ^:9(^ 11 

1 52?^: sqm 11 1 s^rmrt ^^s- 

qft ^^qf =q ^iq^rm 

' The 3?T mark in sif and the letter completely worm-eaten. 

* Perhaps to read s^f^^rioTT. 

* 3^ mark in ^ completely worm-eaten. 

* Passage not clear. 

® Folio 43 er ends with 
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# mi jrfiifrHiifiT i 

^siiq^FTT:' ^51: I I fk^StH^ ssfl^f^ 

m 11 


?:cfq^q qi\ 1 ?J?3; 

f^8% I =q# ^ ^i]- 1 

sf^?q q^#§: cqq5=^R% fc^qr^f^ll 

?4 #5 qfpr^ Ifcr: qft'^: ! 

ft^qqiqT ffcif# qfeqi i^H^T n 

1 ^4 m' qftmq® 5!:?§frlqc(tqfq' 1 ^qj 

4kT: 1 If^: I fq.'g ^qqjRT | 

wm^' m ^smk \ ^fir ii 

c4 53^: 1 r4 9^: ^^^^\i #i5qT qf^ 

im: I fq’qmi^Rqqiqf^ mm I ^ ^5qqR5ft | 

q|q q cqr?I??l: 11 (l\) 

* q completely worm-eaten. 

' Read gqi ?qqq; 

* ^ not at all legible. Only a conjecture as the nearest 
approximation. 

^ Repetition of 1%^ not wanted. Read fqq %fq. 

° completely worm-eaten. 

® qiq completely worm-eaten. 

’’ sqy and q completely and the top portion of ^fft lost as the 
corner of the leaf is broken. Read qi^q^q?=q. 

“ Read 
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% 3|5^ 3"-% ^ II 


I s^=% 53TTfi[ ^Jr^J^- 

ST^cf c{Tf2l^z{ ^ ^^T% 1 ft ^ 

I TTS[: || 


?f q?:q 1 ?[mi?RT5qTqfq S^lfll I ^ 

fiqtsf^ I ?fTfq ^ %i gsqdts^q 

I ft ^?iT ^ ^^siPtft II (\2) 

3TT=t5r5r s^i? k ^ \ 

1% II 

1 

313 ^'^T (^. %. ^ {<>\. ^) 

' Read only ff 3p3T. 

■' Read.3Te%?5?3r. 

“ ^ in ==fr completely worm-eaten. It may as well be Jf 

* 3ir mostly worm-eaten. 

’ Read %5i^S?cWTfi§: The arpmark in ffT completely worm-eaten. 
® Read 

^ The beginning of the commentary on this verse missing. 
There is no break in the MS. Read . 

® Read q^fti. 

* ^ 31 mostly worm-eaten. 

52 
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^ I I |5i^ *1^ ^at 

3^51 1 ijfkMwrftfe I sif% I groq, i 

3tft 3T awfti^” II 

*tr^5i5i I P5i: 5tf| 

•ret |='5>ir#^sqraT tl'Wl nl|: ^ra^pisj flci% I 

|5fp? Pep st^ai P%ir teRj g# s^ II (w^ 


S ^ *r g| Pit t# i 
T# TumfpiPI^ SIR*# II 

53, 3 I iPraiTW#* 3H‘ fJSra I ^R%: 1 
f5s[H 5l3fil* PiPTOW TI3^ I ?T f| f^SFR Ti ipqaiftp 
#itSiTOTT fpj?# I 51 =P ^bRi^JIP^s' W#’ 1 wm 

Ta# sftsmrms f# ii 

' The initial «[ not wanted. 

^ The anusvara not legible. 

^ Here there is the figure six to mark the end of the slkta. 

‘ Read #a¥RT^ or i^¥RT<i^. 

“ Read 

® First written ¥fq|f^. Than an anusvara added after Sf just 
below the line. Read 
' I looks more like 3. 

® Read qfPi^. 
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4. 


^ s gftspTOnl: 45!! 45WI5R4 %: 

^4 *i4f^ I f| ?if3ii w# spi %: 

^?fti I fici: n«Kmi I as sraq^ ||fe^ a?Rq^ 1 
awra; Si !PKif% II (?) 


|d ^ lirtftt 5^ *1#^ ^51 iiiPifil! I 

%ST5C: 31^^%: ?l#V5p%^ »|"fti# II 

5W,‘ I ^rai I gRq^ sn^r’ 1 

smfiiftli) SRPRStpiPl.® ?o. ?^«.. ^) 

qgq* 1 ^; ^ I fJT |4S;® ^Tsifg^ 1 qfii‘ tn#im I 
3W: 'Pia'ifil I 3 ^ 01 : smm 

^5^4 ■^T fft I *1; #^141 51 wih; 

51 ^:® I ?rai ?ife«ti‘ I aW'” W- II 


' Read 

® rl looks more like 
® Read s^^sniTr*!.- 
* A few words left uncommented. 

“ Read |?1%: 

® Read qf%: 

’’ Read tWW:. The 3?T mark in «r worm-eaten. But it is 
!ir and not ^ 

® Read 

® Read ?{f^: 

“ Read gfrr^. 
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|d 1 5:mT to 5^% j 

s3?f^ I ^sifTqr 3 ?:iot: m^m- 

1 ^ 5F3’^* II (^) 

3?<j: sn tti 55iT3d 3i%: n 

isral^: I iifM 1=5 ^'t:‘ ^ 

^ 3[Mi''’ fisi3 >?S[>?, I SRT: #5«nft»rt^: 

5tfTOIl‘ ^ I «n ^^iPfESa; WJfteTsff: ll 

51=^^ 1 afi^^ ?5=^ ^ ^Ka; 3i^5i%f| ^ftqsi. 

•ifiiaT 5§ fR^ I «raT ^ ?i«iii 3ifti*flts: ?ifjn ri^ | 
HI ^g: HSmiJrftiBi^: 11 (^) 

<^r«i|Pt: psrt 3?# ntNTfRqi i 

1% II 

i^Pl: I 1 I 'JJtWmi 

R^siwism gifea 1 R si^g 


' Read #; 

^ Read 3lf^?I%»f. 

® Read ar^^'t. 

* Perhaps to read 
' Read tif^l^ti^iflfTT: 
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q:r¥i§fii: 1 q;f¥?qifTf^£TS: ?TtR: qt^WTcrr: ^§qoTW5!^^¥^^- 

5qtq !l W 

TT?TT ^ ^T^Pr: i 

H ^SIT ^^J it#^lT «ft3tir?|T*^k^T II 

Hf?i?5[ 1 I I ^ 

I m qq?2rT #^552?!® %?qqT^qcsrT 

^^mf| II 

?Tfil-q mi l 1-^ ^ ?T?®S[T v^^^ =q I ^ ^%: 
^|qt ?=i^oflq: sETtoei^'tfHf^: I ^ ^ ^sqj qq5?T ^m q'lcr 
ntpqi sT^xTiqT ii (<K) 

^ 3T?i^?mf3 ^ #if# I 

OT^iqft n 

’ Folio 336 ends here. 

=* Read gq^ST^ or gq^fctSR>. 

® Read q%q. 

' Read ^ cq^qi. 

" First written ^t^q^qqT* Then 9?r in SF deleted with a dot 
above. 
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[^. 8 


^ I ^ ?5tT I 3 l^grB arft |m|% 1 

froraiinftTplW>2I#f^: I icoqq | ^ ^ 

aq>i 5 T:’ I ^ ?rai qi 55 l?ra; | ^ 5 T^ 

ss^tTogqsqwr' qswRw j#ri' 

fft II 


!i fqi q?! I t eqt sin^ i aift qqorfqftruPi i % ^ 
|5qi?— ^ #qwt Piq^s ^lat q% I q?i fq sHiaf^nagt^mi 
qqwrqiq qrafttaftro: ii (^) 

pi 3^ ^ f=fn pr 55 l 

5t^' qrt^ ftll# ;n^ HiPi^ li 

sm’ I ilqigi^" sjqqpswEsft fsg^i g?® w- 

guri i i 


■ Read %. 

^ Read cl^^: 


® Read 
'Read 

“ Read The letter slightly worm-eaten. 


® Read a?SJ^. 

' Read §SIT. 

* Read 

® Add g^T before g?. 


10 

11 


Read silfoiT 5g|^. 






?TT^sr^?rT 
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JT. ^ 


?rP{?rT ^rarr ^ to 


??iffTT ^\i fqqT^fe ^ 1 ^ q§^ 

^ II (vs) 



^ m qf^T II 

^ 1 cq q^q 

q^® I q^qj ^qqi® i '^q ^aqrfq q^^^ wm" 

®if|qq^“ I q^ I ^ iiq st ^q^ I q^ %q'k: i q^q 
3^q^55^qqKr5?qwq^ i qft^jn: qftqqi: i 

® Better read SrI^cI^. The letter if partly worm-eaten. But 
it is ^ and not 

® This is the fifth of the 12 Anukramanis. Cf. n. 3 on p. 168. 
* Better read 
“ Read 

® Read 31^fiF^. 

^ Not clear. 

® Read ^fc^T. 

® Better read ?q»gfr(^. The word g?: not commented. 

*® Read sif^fflfl.. 
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I + m" n 

H m.m I c4 qoT^qsf^: ci^gqi %> 

l 3r. sRpqq: ^} 

5fsf^*gfrT mi qt^T^T: ! mf^m: ?r|3?:iffqqm 

fqqR 1 37qT3dsqTOTq^q li (^) 

t 

ifg pi |^^3[Ti:q|qK II 

^qq; I ^5FrqTq[. qr?rqs[RT %fq 

q^fqftk m' i qqp^qoir' %m\ 

I fqpf^q p:qT ^qi- 

qq^lfq 11 

cq^qjq; 1 rq qqrqL ^qqqHf mi qppfqr^q gqq^q 
xw ^q^i^q: ^q^^^ToiT m^i ^ qfgftfe 1 

^^cq ?qqq1: =q^ |sqq^ ^«qiqR ii (^) 

' Read ^nf^qjirqs^^q. 

" Read ^fqq^. 

® The first letter in the line worm-eaten. Perhaps to read 
3J15q. 

* Read f|^. 

® Read ?T|[T. 

® Read 3*13|^§qt. 

Read gq9=^T. 

® Read 

® 'Jl at the end of the line, lost as the corner of the leaf is 
broken. 

Read |s<|g5|iT. 



intRsar 
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4. 


5n#ift^ #rR^ I 

5 ^ si ^ ^ 3RKism! II 

34Tftsi 1 54451?:^ I 

flw' ^ I 5¥t^ l«l# ^ ^ II 


I ga^a aaia I aai aa aiq- 

ftfStgaioT ^ 1 ga4% 4|ct ci|[ ^ 5ft=i 451- 

tm: II (?“) 

4 fttq^I swfq 1 

?qt #qw ^ i^t 51% qit 5%t! n 

4 3??^' I 4 44 44a' 3^ f 4^14- 

4144141 af ai’ia ^ai” ^14 1§414“ 5441 
g|4l” sd^at 4^: 5I®45R 44141 ffil” II 

‘ Read 

* Read §?m. 

* Read 

* Read 
“ Read 

® Read sf 3€f%. 

' This word not wanted. 

® ^ at the end of the line, lost as the corner of the leaf is 
broken. In the next line there is % and then ^ Read 3^: 

® 5HT not wanted. 

Read % ^ I 

“ Repetition of ?^2|T?T not wanted. 

“ Read ggsiT. 

Here there is the figure seven to mark the end of the sukta. 
53 


13 
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^ I ^ ^ ^^qiaii 

1 ^ r^T I cqqi §3511 ^ 3TI3: 

3[qHT 3Rf3^%T^‘55T?lJl II (\ \) 


qr ^ ift I ^-1= i 

i«rT ^ ^qf?:q ii 

^] q: 1 qi ^T +' ^m- 

^3® I q ft i qqSgq^qq- 

fmk \ ?T 

ft[^%: I qjq ?qft[qT® ^oft: + + + + ff’^ I 

’ Read 3??qr#rRf . 

^ After only a small part of the next letter seen. Then 
two letters completely lost as the edge of the leaf is broken. Then 
*IB% is in tact. Another letter is lost as the corner of the leaf is 
broken, and Folio 44a ends. The letter before *1^% has only 3 and 
not 35 joined to it, as is quite clear from the final bit. What was 
written may be ScS 

® I find a dot above and 5(1 as if they are deleted. Perhaps the 
whole passage to read *[[ qi 2cl 

* Perhaps to read 
® Read ^^aFTToit. 

® Not wanted. 

' After q about four syllables missing as the edge of the leaf is 
missing. Perhaps to read ai3|iT. 
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^ ^1^1% ! 5r|q=q?rR ^T 1 

^^T: ^4 ?r fi% I ftq]^: 

I 


d (m. ^. <:. V9^^. ^) 
ffil I SfjJ 3TT58[T^ fft 11 


JIT Jit ST^H^ l JTf^l^i^JTJT: ^JTJTl% i??T^: 1 

q ^ qqj=d ^Jrf^fq sqicg ^eFqj^- I g ^ qcd^qilfjT 5RJ=^fe 

d^^JUDT: 1 m q m q^q ^^= 5 ^!=^ I JiqisV^^q 

II (0 

^ 1^ if| I 

^ TOT ^ tf^ H 

3T=I I srqfeRq® q=q: ^iq 1 

Pp^ ^l^^iftlft® I q: ^m\ qftjq q^q dq?ft 

' % and ^ completely lost as the corner of the leaf is broken. 
Only a conjecture. 

® ^ worm-eaten and indecipherable. Only a conjecture. 

® Read 

* Read a^r^Rx^Fd. 

®qT^?d. 

® ar completely lost as the corner of the leaf is broken. Only a 
conjecture. 

' Read 5l|!R%. 

® Read ’3yiq?rf^|f|. 

* Read 



\ iwl- mmf I '^; 

I m<^ 3Ff?3fiqm 5Tfim^ 1 ^u^r^. 

SIHr-^Jlft %^■^ fq?^fl ^ It (Ji) 

f# # ^ { ^li ^ 11^ I 

|f%T iW frc: jd 13^ # f|1: II 

3T^ I ^T3T® 5(tOT 1^ q=^: I I 

3T^?; gw W^sfq® ^T m^K I ^|oiT 

qfts[|uiT m^m\ \ 

vm\' ^ f^; II 

' q mostly worm-eaten. 

Read iqiiqi?!. 

® The 3 mark in g completely worm-eaten. The qj in sq; and 
qi lost as the corner of the leaf is broken. 

^ ' What Yaksa says is : ICFT; sr^TT qq?ft% ^T 8T%ff^l:cT ^ qi | 

^m\ \ q^'qi^iqvr: (1%. s. \\). 

® Read 

® Read 3?fr®: 

^ Perhaps to read %q^sqqTidsg?l^. 

® Read q^q^hfq. 

® Read <fJT; 
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m 51^ IS ^^: 1 5i^mr^T 

^ TORT 2if%i mim ^<^11 ii (\) 


^ ^ 'sn^ ^ ^T ^ i 

qfilW wfN:5Tf II 


I R f^ fRTOT3 1 ^T- 

^ts^JT^TR^TT ^%«Jr W^l ^f?3[- 

5^157^^' iTOT 

i%^t jmfe ?^7?r1% n 

H I ^ETJRsftq^r: i 

5?lRq;;?gq^| qsj 71TqRAs?=qR[ 

^71 fiq^ %i ^^iTT ^^TTflfflfcf 1 ^rij 

II («) 

#ffe3T Ti^m: qf^' il 


^ 3 after q partly worm-eaten. Still quite decipherable ; after 
^ the next letter is q and the line ends. The first letter in the next 
line is Perhaps to read . 

® Perhaps to read ^%!=qiq^. 

® Perhaps to read 
‘ Read 
® Read 
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[«!. 31. 8 

ft I ftiwfti 2io!T groi^Jt fl<lft sftn; | 
SR TO: I 51^ :3:s!^f5)qm4w: I ftfJI^ft irss«iiR 
il^ftwwiftw iSftfta: I spTPftft fft I 

siftftsr’ m^^iTR^isg^ »r?it qsraift 4 ;^ 

ij 5 m qftjfta 1 sift ^ I^KfTftft II 

ffr 27^^ 1 ^53:5RTft0T: 

^ 2R: II (\) 

?I^ ^ "Ji ^ 3*^1 iswap^ I 

R f ^ «i ?3 s^l 51# 3(w# II 

Rmftsi I ^>1# sRi^ftlft, I 3(ft =5 I%5!R‘ a^fftai' 
5ra4>^ 1 R 5ft I 

ft ^4 St *5^ (51?. %. «) 

^ Read ^T?!,. 

'What is found in N. is: SF^'t (\ 

1 # ssoRur d??ig?fT I 3f5S^5ifF3r Ji^l^ 

205^^^: I =Ei I ^T ^T 

{\ ^%). 

* This word not wanted. 

* Read ^®if|i?4's{. 

® Read % 

® Folio 446 ends with xRqt. The word not clear. 
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I ^ 1 5T I 

^ I 

2?%r ^ (5R. %. <:. 

(^. %. ?o. ^V3. \) 

I ^ ?r^ 3^ %T^ 11 


r^ ?:«? =^T^: 1 H sd 5=1^ ^^icqfiOT: 1 

iLSjqqepiRtea^ |f^ 11 (^) 

H Hr ^iir im^i srft h: ^Tifts=9(fii i 

ir ^ stN’Jrr^ ^i^sj^r ^*<11 %: li 

^ ^ \ ^ m ^ ^t* =^ 1 ^ 3[^f- 

^qoir® (^. I, 2,^, ^) 

mTm^ I 


' Passage^not clear. 

* Read 

* Read 5f^T. The letter ?I written very close to and below ^ so 
that it is ?=cJ and not ?ld. 


* Read 

* Read «ft^st^. 
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[^. ^ 3T. « 

(^. %. vv3. t^) 

m TTfl ^Rr (^. %. ^ o. 0 

:^-\W ^ ^TSteRr I ^ ^ ^T^TOlft 

I 1 11 

^ SIT m\ I ^ 51^ 5:T5fT m ^ ^\ 

nRi n=5^fci ^mT^ ^t i gep^F^Riq^Ri ^rm] 

3[I^T 1 ^ Tw. OT^T3[»^Tf^ 11 (vs) 

sRitfl «5W#n >? ^i ^ ^ I 

3i?m, 1 3Rt<i ^'j. I sRwi jfs: 1 asti Jiftsfag* 

'Jraid ^si^f^oiT I JtiRts? qig^s^qqkf i 
sn ^ 3M3'.® (^. ^. ^. ^?. <;) 
ifii I '#ra' «!5q: Ctf?qra\' qqqPa nia® ^ 

g^ =q I q?^-. q«iqm srft qpt ^sfi# ii 

‘ Read 3^sn^. 

^ But Yaska has. ^ Wif^ \ 3q?q5%sf^JT5|S(Tfai I 3q?gT 

3TTq (1%. v>., \^) 

* That text has only q?frg. 

‘ q mostly worm-eaten. 

® Read tr^|=5gs^3fk: 

® Read 3^^: 

Perhaps to read ^ 

® Perhaps to read 
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?T. 


w 1 mi 1 

eRHqi 1 7rJ1^5^S5|^=^?T: I ^=^%?T^4: I ^RT^ 1 ^ cl%^ ^Sfi^T 
^5|qf?ri ^ mi ^ ^ II (<^) 


^pT ^5^qRf: I 

1%T II 

un^ I ^‘m%^ STR^Rm^r^^lTfe^T: ^ITT 
HSTts^TO sii^rr ' m 11 

cl^ qRl^f: I ^Tf^HR sqjCgfl ) ^qq =q ?Rfc)(ftq 1 

<RqTcqq\ qjfr q^^Tq || (^) 

13^1 q§N: I 

gul 5^t fpT ^*qt srggT: n 

Sfqiq^ I SRDT?^ qRR=qqT:* I W qwf® 


* Read dll*iqi«l®qT’^[^* 
® Read g<|q. 

* Read qgqRR. 

' Read qRjqqq: 

® Read Wlf^. 

54 
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I si5? I sisnfti 

I 

Jnft;" I?5gf‘ 5I5«!r JpiJtsiT (^. %. ?. \ U- ?'S) 

I 3if3i#ifra gf^oii' i^or ftflai Wsii 

^qrai ®tpT stifiigftiJS: I 3^ 

Sfsq-RJjfg* sm#^: 11 

aiqraRBa,! aimflfegg qwTf^gtf: an; 1 1^15 isig^w 
51^5 ^sfti8f?fci 1 »rfnfe^ P gp 4Rlm *t%n ftfen ftm 

5fa 1 11 (( ») 

^ ^nf^t SIT ^ a#s[ 1 

^ S^t Stfl #=1 Ti^ ^ ^ 5 !n nt: 11 

TT; 1 5 iiM° dnwnn. 1 a?^ nn 

' After a5[? some letter begun and completely scored off. Then 
m written, is completely worm-eaten. 

® fl: mostly worm-eaten. 

® fir mostly worm-eaten. 

^ completely worm-eaten. 

® I written as a ? with an anusvara before and after it. 

® Read ^T. 

^ Read f«rfi%. This word not wanted here, as it has already 
been taken up. 

® *3^1 mostly worm-eaten. 

® This is how it begins e sOiTOT. Perhaps B is the Pratika. iJr 
is mostly worm-eaten. It is q and not if, Read 
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m 1 qrft ^ 1 m =^r^^f| 

^?Tm2IT?TT^R" I 3^r II 


^ I ^ 1% ^^f?5[Fi?=f{TiF^f^^f| I Hfq 

f:^^! ?:8cr ff^^Fjgi: i qiH 1 

^ 3^5|]q ^ ^ 1 'gi ^ STT^T# II ( H ) 


^ft^lT f^ ^^q ^ 5T 5lfT tffgCt I 

#F5f^T33§f^'4 STTf?: W ?f #^it: II 

^^^\' I f^^Kf4 1 I 

5jj%5Tcr^ I 2T^TSF^ ^k^^T^ 1 

’ ei^ not intelligible. Perhaps ^^li;,. Read 

* Read sri^FT. 

® Read qff[ar. 

' Read 35it¥RN^FIT5lR. 

® Folio 45<^ ends with s^tf. 

® Here there is no figure to mark the end of the Sukta. 

’’ 1^ Partly worm-eaten. 

* Read 
® Read 


10 
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[37. ^3T. 8 

ffeTTRI I 

^ + +" I # %fh II 

gf^qsqf^r I #.^Tjftq57tf^ 

^nipnTTrarq^^T i m ^2#^=§2rcjqp4 II (\) 

^ 3t4^ ^ ig|%t qfii ft^gi #ilpn I 

f^: Wl^ ^'stefT I! 

m' I ?r ^55 fq q^mq: i 

jrf^jjwn^q- + +® oqieT I qi^jq 

i^qT=5Rf^® I i 

^ sqt completely worm-eaten. The other letters in the word 
also slightly injured. Reading only a conjecture. 

® The word in the text is only aiTcl’T: Perhaps to read 

* Read 

* Read This is the last word in the line. Then at the 
end of the line space for about two syllables left blank. But 
nothing except anusvara seems missing. 

® 4 mostly worm-eaten. Read . 

® q mostly worm-eaten. 

^Read either ^ or e: 

® After 5r%^qT37 space for two syllables left blank. Perhaps to 
read sl^q»=qT^f^. 

® fg completely worm-eaten. 

“ q completely worm-eaten. Only a conjecture. 

” It seems there is a dot above 1% in which case it becomes f§. 
Read only The letter q in ?iqr mostly worm-eaten. 
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5(55^^011 I JT^> 1 ^]%"- I 

g^iTT#" TO ^§1 =^ J7?5® 11 


# 3H^^: I H ?r3^ ^ si^3S?t^ 

Tmr. %?fT: 5^1: i qHT=q |q 1 ^n^R«T ^ 

^;gT ^^q^ 11 (^) 

5t g^ ^vn^ I 

ST %ftJ3 ft*4w S^fe: 1 1 

^qTO I TOTf^^TOq* I ?r ft 

3%® I ®rft=q q?t ^^oTT' ^T^FTTq'tftiqi® I 

f%m sdftq fft“ 11 

' Read fjqflTci:.. 

“ Perhaps to read fl^. 

*Readq?=q. T. S. 5. 6. 1. 2. 

' Read qisfqqMlJITq. 

■’ Passage not clear. Perhaps to read q f| Sl^. 

® II in fwi completely worm-eaten, 

’’ All letters in this word slightly worm-eaten. 

® Read H?R^Tqtftl%. 

® Read 

“ Read S^lsq 

“ After this there is repeated in the correct form : f^ 

^.qSl 353^4 ffci. 
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I Jl^'sqTqf 

I r4 ^RERT’Jlt eR^OTT4^f^% I 

1 fwq qiR^sqig^^ipTf ^m^: gd i! (\) 

m ^T 5^T II 

^ RqRoq qfr^gf¥{: ^^|q^ i 
q55 qqqTO^ft I 

q3[=q?^^^T qilTO: (^. %. ^ ©. \) 

iT^ \ |qTOJT?5^qqT#fm® ^qfir i \ 

gqftfif l^orq, 1 m^] ^qi q^rqfq 

q^^ II 

^ ^5^1 ^ 5:qRtj^ qq^^gfq: ?=cLq^ ^qqq^sfq i #qq^Nq 
q|qTiq: qqjjj^qf^q iqm Q;q | qfei ^q=ssJ=3:rqqT qqd^=5^^ 
qfq^T I $q fqq qqqiqiqi qqqi qf^ ^=g^q=qq qi^fq || (v) 

H 55q;{t I 

ST^t ^ ?5(^fg Mtqq f?5(tg p^ |1 

‘ Read ^qfrfqf^qqT^af. The beginning looks like "^Tf as 
well as s^tq. 

* Read ItJiq »r^<34=50r^f^dT. 

® Read 
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fl. ^ ^^] 


'tI^ 5 li 


^ I ^ ?T^5rmR ssfi^ qi^i- ^^^ 

siqmi m ^feq% ^rq 

m^^ q^qyf^fci ii (\) 


^ ft ^^Tftr fftqt flFT felJpN I 

^^si ?nr|qT ^qt iy{^ li 

?r ft I ^ i 

i w" i §qT c[^q' 4 ^&ftr* i 

qjo^^kqftraift* aiq^^S^nftr® d 

^T ft 9 fq^= 3 : I ^ ^rgi^Tifcri fftqi^^qOTT ftqi^qq; 

Sftsqt qi|m=qi ^^^qafenfq q^tmai- 

qiq^fa ?r?:iqTqT?.qiif% il (\) 


IXV^L WAJLitCyU.* 


’ Repetition of qt^STqqtsrqT 
^ Read 3?qT. 

* Read 

* Read 

® Read ^q^Ner. 

® Read ^T. 

^ Read &W qqsqfsiFir [^, %. '^. \) 

® Read 
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isqf^T #N 1 

tlT %1T STT Gt'^gsrPl 11 

1 ft® ^ 

if ^qTftfiJ^^' 3ng[TP3qp^ €tnv. 11 

^jq q?i: I m: mi^ I gr^q^f^ijggiqj^ 

I ^n?:qqt ^ ^^^^^v. q ?qi 

^^^DITqftq?[?nrq |1 (vs) 

3t4Rt 3 ^ ft^fi 3^ i 

3TT^T#S5tn^ 5T ftf4^1^i I f5( II 

I ^ qT^ft'“ 1 q^t^^;g5[<j[5nl^qrrT: ^qi: 


^ Read qi^FT. The Pratika is not separately given. 

® Read 

® Folio 456 ends here. 

■' The 3IT mark in ? and the letters fig completely worm-eaten. 
Only a conjecture. 

® Perhaps to read H. 

® Read ?q»p: %. 

^ Read cqT^q??IR. 

® Read fecWt^qfqqqjfkq: . 

® ?ff : omitted. 

First written Then 3^T mark inserted between ^ and >[ 

below the line. 
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*7. ^ 


^|f^: 5[|; ||: I 

( ^5r \ %^i 

^TT^TTte'^r II 


1 ^7®4t^^7:iTr'ft: ^qi: qRiai qq 
a# I afa aif^ q|f^ ERqffor qftiaif^ ! m aiti^^qiR— 
aaifoTf ^ai^ sr^gaa: i a^qq5qfq^=gaqqTqa:“-|fe II (<:) 


^ ?i %i^q^ #Wj I 

hI qtqai^ %oq4 ^%Tft3T li 

Rq: 1 Rq m q^qia^q ^qpRraTqal^ftq*." 

qT^?7=^T% I q>TS?T=5^f^ I W^- 

?[f%qjqoT/ I qf^aiwia ^A qm^ i 

q'tRa i ^ ^OTaaqja i qaj 

I q^q^ aq^qlq f^qiaqr^ i qqi I qft^qq aaLfft li 

’ The passage is ; aqff^ ^awa^ciaaFTa- 

(ar. m. v. ^v). 

^ Here there is no figure to mark the end of the sukta. 

* Perhaps to read =TOaTf¥^5^R®fJ 
“' Perhaps to read 
® Read fetfaq. 

55 



I ar'iit *i«n w ^ 'Tft’iitsfsaife i 

gifbt: srar )il^^ifl<Ji; I aftra |5|- 

5R^?i4ot 1 ^fR i:sjurf?i 5ftKii 3® ^H«i II (?) 

i ^gfts: 'T<hw Hp 5? I 

qfl fl^g fiiR 5» l^n' 3 tN ii 

^PJ, I # + + n' I % S a^I; I 

ar ^arf^'^BT; i a^tni^r i^jnf^rat »Rfii 

gwn^ot' q^torsT (^. %. ?. ?») 

q#ra fS^ ^sgSf: (^. «.. «.vs. «.) 

fft‘ aM '=arf&in5* aT^atgra; i iW ^mk aigg' i 

agsgetftfta #i«ik ^ ^ a^sii^a aa sRft^skt 

^ Between ip^ and ?[ space for about two syllables left blank. 
Perhaps to read The missing letters must be ^T and i:r 

mark in 

" Read gsjn^fi. 

* In R, V. 1. 56. 2 and 1. 166. 14 the accent is on t? the first 
syllable in <irfttTpr. 

* Here the accent is on g the last syllable in >7 ^di^. 

® Read 3ifTfa5FiTf . 

“ Read q^q;. 
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5{?(p5TT^t^ 1 f^q^sf q§|| ftf^ %?n 

I 

^ siftin' (^. %. 9. ^) 

mi ^ ^ ^ I ft' 1 ^fi 

5iT ftft^TT^^r*j5rT\£jr2??iftft® ii 


d ild^: I ?i c^ts^trt TTF[#i=5^?dT ri^^qi: ^r^^ii: srdt^^d 

€5^^ d=^WT^ ^'TT?^5[l^?[f?l=5^?dl[ Effqsf; I qfd qf^ 

=^ f^q ^ cq^?=c[ fe : ^T^lsf^fcig li (^) 

^ # 5 |^ I^T I 

^3 5 Tft^*?Tl^ ITOftl ^ftft II 

^ 3 ^fui: ^Ifbr; q^TOf^ 1 

I ^ ftift ^qft I 

‘ Perhaps to read ssftq in both these places where f^Ct occurs. 

^ Read ef?qf?5I?d. 

® Word not clear. Perhaps to read 

* ^ in completely worm-eaten. 

® Read Bdlrfr. 

® The third pada in R. V. 4. 55. 6. 

' Read f|, 

* Passage not clear. The last portion must be 3fiqs}r^q^H. The 
passage must be the explanation for the line appearing in two places. 

“ Read gIfoT: or 

See ggf^g^qlsr: (f^. nv). 

“ After one syllable is completely worm-eaten. Read 
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m I 3%:' ^qfTRT^ I to 

w =t?fit° I ?i5[?n gwr^i^ r#t- 

51=1' 3n»j3 «Tis* WT15I sir + +® I 

a% a%'° (5R. %. <:. 8. ?^) 

oCFti ?8i^ ^ (^. %. <:. v3^. %) 

(?R. ? o. ^c. ^) 

(SR. %. ;. >A^. ?) 

fft 513^ II 

* Folio 46if ends here. 

® The visarga is worm-eaten. It is put only as a conjecture. 

* ?: completely worm-eaten. It seems something is left out. 

^ Read 

® Word not clear. 

® Read 

*' Read pi or perhaps pi*!:. 

® Read 

® ^<T fairly legible. ^ only a conjecture. |[ quite legible. 
3lf is also legible. Then two letters completely gone. Reading 
uncertain. Perhaps SlTcJfl^. But the missing letters can- 

not be considering the space available and the bits remaining. 
'* Read The letter 51 in g after completely gone. 

” Read 

The relevancy of this word not clear. is not 
but=J^. 

Read 3[TfT^. This was already explained. 

“ Read 

'' In R. V. 8. 72. 6. has accent on JIT ; in R. V. 10. 28. 2 
the accent of and f^J|?I,are on ^ j in R. V. 1. 55. 1 the accent 
of qf^JTT is on JIT. 
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4. 


a I « W W g? ^ 

RisWW «igft^ S«i”P ^TS ^Ri^ ?if4i IIoti ^3 qqiig 
iHfc I ^ gTOi g«4fli^ csgftc 5^: #|fiii% ^j; 

stlctfiq^l ^BTO# BI3P=3 stwqil II (^) 


^ F5 St I 

’ft 1^ ?tftir ^ 5® ti i ?4t f i^ i '“l t= II 


I ^ ^ig^T 5nsi^" aft TOcRITift S^«l1% 

pp:p '^g w i sil^ft; gj' i 

Mfii 11 

qfe pM i *11^ ^ m 

a^pfe I p 1?^ ^ p^Wf’i a# aiaft a 55 ^; 

fata: a^pwina a^ggeaiqqfti gfni i^qg’tapaa: il (8) 

ft % 3iia% iH I 

’jsq^ fs? ?«lte II 


' In %% the letter ?f partly worm-eaten. Originally only g 
written after this. Then ^ mark inserted below the line between % 
and ^ with a cross mark above the line. ^ after ^ partly worm- 
eaten. 

^ SI and VT mark in % partly worm-eaten. 

* Perhaps to read ^3: 
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[3T. ^ 8 

fti T%|ot® 1 W^W ^ITiT: 1 

^ If sqW. I I'^zfT 1%I2fj^“ to2?T'' 

I 11 

qpg?:; I %i fcm^ls^l^3ir2[^ | qqi c^ 37?^it^> 

H?R5Rfl8jM ^q^PclR^lcl ?mrq^T?lfe 

q^criqT I ^ 'ej^ igqi 

%m I ^5[I ^^^^] i^aiqoTq ^sfqsf: f^5£f^ rr^flfq- 

1 ^0] I^^SRqiq | s^fsok |f^ II (<\) 

^ Read fq qq . 

® sfT mostly worm-eaten. 

® Read sqfgflqt. 

* Read f^fN. 

® ^ in s[T mostly worm-eaten. 

® Read qR^^'^of- 

^ Read QTRl^TS. 

® Read ql^^l^rr or qf^ioiqr. But there is no q^ in the text. 
Perhaps to read ^t'JTT or grioRiT instead of q^^l^lT. 

'' Read ?qql5f: 

Read fsjff p?rr. 

“ Perhaps to read 

S33P1 mostly worm-eaten. But from the bits that remain it s 
certain that this is the letter. Read q'T 3TK. The word not 
taken up. 

Read ’3;q?I<^q. 

^‘‘ Read 5(4 

Perhaps to read 
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fl. ?.g.. tira^ 

54 It? <5#!: 'I 

54 §5R3 5% ft PR4 WWt 51^^! II 

5^'J.I ^ ?ft5^T f55 5811% 

JlIH I 54 %T58t jft 4f55raTWT: I aiftlftsf" 515(51® 51*1811 
mr 1 iT 4 t % 55 T 1 2 ii^ ^ 51^; ^fniftfii* 11 

54 I 54 a?#; spi^ssfe ^ 3^*11 ^ ^3 ^5 

58Ii4s *i?i*i 1 54 41*1551 ^ k^fPi^: I 5t«Ji 54 W5i4ftoi p*iqT 
^341 34 sq^: I I^wq44t eRqfSlI fSl |f5i I 
*i3fii I II (^) 


It 4 %t 4 34^ sft 4^ I 

24Tft4 500^ 1154 1% 5l4f %! 3iqtf5R(_ II 

3 liftgiii I inwft 4115111181 *ti 4 itimiq i iq^gin ® 

fSW ^*1, I 3mPl4 smtsftg*#! 115*1 5^5 513 

’ Perhaps to read cWi=d^:^[ig5[^. 

® Read 

^ Read ; or perhaps to read 1^^473rr together. 

* Here there is no figure to mark the end of the Sukta. 

* Read The letters ^ and ^ are very close to each 

other and look like 
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I ^ q-R'i^ ^-i^oiT 5?[# 

II 


a I ^cIclFlIsr |:giq 

I qi^tqqR |5|^ ¥fq^ mtm 

Iq: qqoTlf^S^: I hm^'^ T^mm 11 (\) 


1 f w%?[ I 


^ I ^ ^2T?T2r' 5 TT^¥Ic(^® 


spjfe ^qt q'l : i ^ ftqrsd 

qfqi^ qFqtqr^: I 


3TN^|^: 


(^. %. 'i) 

4- +® #¥i?R=q;Tt5cqT?iqT=q: 1 

> NO 


OTTft 1 fqq^w fe'^qqr ^% # 

f%^ir qi q q qq‘^^q%:^ ii 


‘ Repetition of q not wanted. 

^ Read U^ft. 

* 5 in gr completely worm*eaten. 

' Read ij^flR. 

® Read 8!fsr«i5[5i,. 

° qMfrfqf^q* Then space for about two syllables left blank. 
Perhaps to read 

^ Perhaps to read fqq; 
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*T. ^ 


m ^ I ^^1^ qi^nq l 

tocri^q qid ft?:oqqT q^: q ^5iqp4H I 

toT t toiqjq? ^qfe: i qimqqi?FR 

^ II (\) 

#«1 ^IT ^ ^ ^ 31 T Au I 

qp® Mt sqtfi^qrlft iftil' mA^ \\ 


3t;^| I 31^ ¥M?s[TqTWi q# ifq^T \ 

ieq5q#R\ qqjRT:" I ^s^swTsifqT: #Rq#TT«r wfcf" i ^- 

^]A I qw® s!iq?rs^Tq 

^feq^rsqFri^ I imm: \ iM q 

qqNTftqWt ^^q^^ II 

3T^q 1 ^^: ^ 3T^=q ST^qT^ q|s%q 

?{?jq sggi ?g5OTq 1 ?iH1?Tq1qt qqiK: | 
qm -q srqoTiqTeRTft ^ =q ^qTfe^ qqqjq i qqi^ 
cisftfe II (^) 

1^ 4 f5=s[ ^ iq ^ i 

3fl PfI’qt te qft' ^ ft ii 

* Folio 46fl: ends with Sq. The next page begins ^^SfqpfNfl'. 

® Perhaps to read *151^: 

® Perhaps to read ¥Rf^. 

* Read ^^cPTW. 

® Read 5^w. 

® Read qw. 

56 
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3^1* 1 W ?gs ll 

^5? I ft f| Moi; ^ 

^■. I OT wra srfgTOJTH 5®^; I ?fli^ 

m Hpift sflturafii II 

3 |!^ I ^ cH 53^ ?g5t ^ 

5ijei3 I ft ft c^#s?^ fatqoTT ?gigi|?ri | 

J| ft ?Rs: 5#5nfEiI I jT*!#! 5gf ; 

ElfilWI II (8) 

a ^ ta i 

31^ 1 ^ «w §4 =t I II 

^ I I aft ar a| al;? i aa aa 

I ^tgamaaarnpa’ anaa, i ftfliftft* 

aa 4fta, i awgaft Ift i a ^ sftsft a^& 1 al^ft’ 

sflaiaftisfftft'" II 

^ Read 
® Read ^ 

® There is nothing in the text corresponding to 3?F^F¥it^q, 

' Read 

® Read ^oh%. 

^ Read 3^ir. 

® Read 
® Read 
“ Read 
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ff. 1. 


^ ^ 1 ^ I 1 W 

5iaq^f^ Q) 3^5f#s^ ^ I gjqrrq ^ I! (^) 


^ H?Tp sr^®f fi’!? i 

f^tir: 5EiiqT mi i^t ft*q' #| %# ^: ii 


^ T[|T§^ ^ 

mM cqTH %qQ 5 fr^T«rKDT li 

cq qf^i 5 =q 1 i^feq i cq teW 

q%T q%: qiqi^l^ciqRfe i ^r^riqi^isi^ i 

sqiH ^^THiKof \ ^ mm^. 

II (^) 


5# 4^5[i friT 3T^}t[^^^ei; I 

fq ^tNIPi: qft# # tq^ter ftqt^ li 

* Pratika not separately given. 

® Read q^; 

® Here there is the figure eleven to mark the end of the Sukta, 
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[3T. ^ 5R. « 


I I 

^ m (^. \. {) 

mj^ 1 1 

I 2l| |%T II 


% I iTtsTT i ri^r^fq q^fa: 

f^T q5:i qqfe q^qiq^ I ^TTg^q: 

3F^f^8? qf^f^qfe 1 qRq^f^ q| l^qi ^Tf^{% ii (^) 

3TT mi ftigftf I 

^ IB f|^ ^ II 

3TT I ioi3^T%qT?qqT i 

f^q ^5535^1 I H ftqj: I 


‘ Read ^qi: 

® Read 

® q mostly worm-eaten. 

^ Read iftqT. 

■' This may be compared with «TfqT I 1 ?r 

3qtq5ffqis=5iT^ (^. srr. Vo). 

“ Read 

^ Read fqqsfq. 

® Read 3Tr^f8%. 

® Read ^qq3?ftq. 

Read fp^: 
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4. ^ 


igfr?2r ^ \ % 


3TT I ^Tf^gf^ ^TcJTffT 

I rm ^m\ ^#5 1 is 3?^ 

^ ^If^inn^iTci 1 fe: ^sr 

5?i53i 5Rdfe 11 (^) 


dlT I 

# ?T fill 5^55n?fif sfeo^ n 

OTT I fqfoft 2{| ftw/ 

^3«r?rTwf^^f^^T \ m ^ ^?I5W 

2?Tft '3T5Ef^; STOfg |fe II 

WT ^r^i: I f^foft ^iflfi?: 3^ ilcn # fqquq: 
^35Ef?(T?(wfi?j#cfi ?Rfieq; 1 m n35^^5n?:Tfefii: 

sWTsqKR: gs^T^ i| (\) 

ft ftg| l?it nft: I 

m ^^4^ w II 

^ Not clear. Perhaps to read cI^T?ra?aT, 

® Read 

* iroi mostly worm-eaten, 
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^ I I ^^TO^TTW:® i 

I I ^%:® 1 Wi\m 1 

W 2f5[T' W\^ f^R srfcf® l^5rT^^1% I 5R -|~ + +® I 

m^i I ^^srT55“ II 

HRil: Cr^T^5J8jft5t5TTf§i^?[ ^ grKt I W 

mH 5ir^ i i cri3.i4! m mm^: ^ 

¥1^^ ^^3'c[T^ra^5[ 11 («) 

^ 1% ^ ITIT ^ ^fh ^X 1 

’?T% ^sf: 5^115^^ ^^^Ml !i 

g[S^^: 1 1 =3flW' sfTHTT 

' Read 1^ 

* Read i^fc[8%* 

* Read 
' Read 
® Read 

® Perhaps to read <3^! 

’’ 3f completdy worm-eaten, 

® Folio 57a ends here. 

® After ¥1^ about three letters are completely worm-eaten. The 
first looks like ?, % g or sf. Perhaps to read 

g is completely worm-eaten. The Sfi mark in ^ can just be 
made out. A bit of is seen. ^ completely lost. fIT is just 
decipherable. *1: and 5 completely lost. Reading only a conjecture. 
Read 

“ Perhaps tojead ^r7^5«rT^r«tF*T: 

“ Read ^ fl. Or is the reading 



JTmsr^^fT 
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q^?i?^55T2i; II 


i 1^1 

q?f?=ftqrTFl?T; 3I^^r[=5^f^ 1 2PI8^qri5[crqqsq^5if- 

qcg3[£R 5=qBqTf^q'5^^ 1 ^ 

qfw II (^) 

5I|T ^ # ^ pi ^'¥?i: I 

^;|j| ?r ^sq[i5 li 

1 537 # 1 ^rq’ftq i 

3T^ci i|T?ft I I ft^rftqf 

I II 

^ This lends support to the reading being instead of ^ »!, 
' After the entire line is badly worm-eaten. ?I is in tact. 
fT mostly worm-eaten ; only small bits seen. W1 in tact. ^egfcT 
completely lost. So also 4^. The letter ?!; in tact. Two letters 
completely broken off. ^ ^nt^and ir in ^ can be made out. 
completely lost. Line ends. Reading only a conjecture. 

® Read 3^[^T. 

* Read 

Not intelligible. There must be 3q^. 

“ Read only qg; 

' Read or is it 3|Tqg|T. There is 3Tf coming after. 

^ 21 completely worm-eaten. 



5g|T I >113^ ann SRiin 

^ 3(1^ suftift tote feft siram ^truim ii {%) 

W IS lit i ^ iprat fn^ I 

5ft ^issffe !t% *nfe ^ II 

flcTTO, I dSR «H ?l3R ^5r; Jt f)!^ % 

srfi ^gsrw^to. I 'if^to^t^; 1 1 *?!% 

^ I 

pl4a* (^. %. ^8. \) 

f35r tetitft'’ ifit >n?l' 3 SB;‘ I a?r ft ?tw«fewiJj. 1 ^ 
sliiftft II 

gtaK aa 1 ?>ir si^aifctto aa fto: a|aa 
aa fn^t fttei srteFait aaiai ateawto I ai^ 
■a aaa. I) («) 

31^^ ^ gt m ftaSf : 51^1 ^ I 

si?f a'a'%^ li 

stftgsT I sift^rf^ a?gaii«i' aia toag: 

‘ Read 

* 4 looks more like 

® Read gqr^lffe. 

* The last pada in R. V. 3. 54. 3. 

® Read m 

® Read 
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t- 


II 


3T^r ^ 1 3Tf%^^ JJf 

I 35r 

I II (^) 

w q^ ftfq# ^^i ^ I 

TOisi 1 1 

^^^gftfcT® II 

I I 5^Tci>^tI?^: ^^oti ^mTm ^ 

^ ^#i?n5iT^ II (%) 


' Read The 8?ra. must belong to fRT?l . Something evi- 
dently missing. May be to read I 3?5Tf SWT51 1 3551 3T5!H I ?{?3T 3^. 
® Pratika not separately given. 

® ^ ^ must perhaps be read as 

* ^ in f% and completely lost. Reading only a conjecture. 

" Not intelligible. This must be the meaning of 8?^: 

® Here there is the figure 12 to mark the end of the sukta. 

57 
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[«r. 

3«n # 55 % ^ 2 # I 

5 nPk% Mt^ii Pi% spff II 

gJIT I sPTRiaraT:’' I 5iraT a^SJR: | 

aft «4 ’rrafft ia#3 1 a mft^'^^sft 
saiRiq, I 3RH SR’ES^:* ll 

I 

3?!^ figfts g,^ 3*11 1 

qaq^^ ftsfiSaw ?fe ?5ci: ll 

51M 'aift 3 i!r: I aft ^ tmtfta 1 1 ‘aia: 

sft sfsna q^ftr*Ta%ftftflRi f^i 5i5ug ^siaft 34 a 
^^sippassn: ll (0 

firf ^ 5nf%fir: a^srftg? 1 

g at ^ %^fti 11 

g?? I ftg( g«itft; sftarsr grftftft' gro ^ 1 
®iftaft ®T?ft: *aft I g ar ^ saiggg 

valfcKiag® gft 11 

* Read g^lT 

® ?3i: mostly worm-eaten. Difficult to decipher. 

® Perhaps to read t%«r?lT: 

* Perhaps to read 313l=5gsrr: 

‘Read suf^: I 

® Read The letter 3^1 in saj^ completely worm-eaten. 
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1 ff^sin: i 5Pf5£rT57^^^:f^- 

iri^igf^sqt: 1 ri'SSf^ | 1 srfq^l ?IT^Iifs75^t- 

q|qfqfl?llll (^) 


3TT ^ pi^ ifklssij 1 
?IT ?TT ^5it II 


3TT I ^ R 1 

q%Tf^l 2TT^ w m' ^qftf i 

m m I mi ^ 

2TT ^ mif^ fkf^ m (5fl. %. t <5,^. ») 

^TT qi^f" ^ m II 

?RT ^ 5=1 I 3TT^ ^ I SR#: ei ^^^- 

fTOc^ II {\) 

^ 1^1 ftd ^cit H q:^: I 

IR^qrqf II 

^1- I qiSlF^T:' I OT \ 

' Repetition of cl^^q not wanted. 

® The second pada in R. V. 1. 91. 4. 

=■ Read qT5[T?cT: 

^ Read fjqs 
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E®!- \-%'i 


I f^pS^SHT;' ^ ^ 

^^ ?R2r 

sRfit I ftR;‘ dar «?3«ra' ^ air^: i 

5!fl^' 1 I 5t^“ I^IJRW %tTO ;i|;ft’ 

si3^‘° ?!% II 


fSfft ?? I snfuq: ac;0 n?d\ 

UHi^Pjsqi^fii qKRi: i f^id fiar qg®i«3 i to?! asisi^ 

q^t’airKiq ^mq il (s) 

^ 5ri(il|t 1-^ q I 

5ci«rt pr II 

^ Read 

* This looks like an anustup verse. Perhaps a part of his 
Anukramaiji. The pada ends here. I have not been able to find out 
the alternative division into padas mentioned here. Perhaps to read 

d5[5ft 1% qi^ETf^sTT §i4: i 

f^^iFT: 5=2nfll=5^SF!r: sifn^^sr: u 

® f completely worm-eaten. This begins the last line. Since 
the end of the leaf is narrow, the line begins only an inch and a half 
away from the margin. 

* Read 

® Read yrgs^r. 

® The relevancy of this word not clear. Perhaps 

^ Read 

® Read 

® Read 

'“ Folio 376 ends with S[g. 
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^ Iw* 

^«i^* 11 


1 f^sfq ^ rtfr^i^: | 

xn\ ?ii5^0TT 1 ^ig^ToiTte^: I 5l?r 5^14 

11 (^) 

*1 ^ I 

l^rg^ 3[^^[fir§lH^^ 3?| ?p4t \\ 

5T 3 1 I 

5Tn ?rsi?^f^ i3?r TO ?rsi?foi 

1^# fTOFff ^Wim te i 

^ The 8?T mark in ^ and the beginning of ftf completely worm- 
eaten. After there is ^ The end of cf worm-eaten ; but 

the letter can thus be deciphered. Read =*? %. Pratika 

not separately given. 

* *n not wanted. 

* One rhark in I, the whole of ^ and the lower half of •??: 

worm-eaten. 

* Read 

® Read ?l^5ifeTi!T ^>TT*l. 

® Read 

^ The Nirukta has ; raT?l l I ^ SRT 

m I 3?fq ^T tif ?3 ITcJ: I 5fc|^: JP^ ^ 

(fJr. vs. ;t«|) g^|«gT!R: I ?I«3R ?p=5lRf: 5! W'nT ^4 (fif. vs. \^) 

. . . , (^. vs. H’X). 



htSWW ^4 I 4 'g?; 

tijftasirT it3®tT f5i!>ii ^ l I^K^sfiw- 
sjftro’ sraaK,* st^spi:* 'fiST; i 

a =1. nHm I na4lft cFuftfa a]^*n>4 W ai%tti^i 
q 'Pfa?pn %q5% qwim: l^■am^s8mfe^ri^lgI( 

fR 8?qi'i^ aiisi siq: I aRiftat Jta>i il (%) 

l^igd f|*n^ 1 

fi^ ifiliftftlTfij: i ^ g i TO II 

saraafsq) atal' slffima; i 

5t:aat‘ aia l aw*" p:" l I 

aaoft^ R ^ agaraia, aiwftft” ii 

* ^ completely worm-eaten. 

* Read 

® Read SRPod?!. 

‘ 3??: not wanted here. Or to read ?BT§r ®fq: instead of .8?^: ^BTSTs 

® Pratika not separately given. 

“ Read flf|F:fT. 

' Read ¥1*(S%. 

® Read ^igsafr. 

® Read 

Read What is written in the MS. is 

” Perhaps something missing ; the word sORiq^s to be added 
after 33[:. Perhaps also . 

Read 

Here there is the figure 13 to mark the end of the SUkta. 
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1. 


I’aiq’:; l t'URd ?i£rf nsn W5r»t5 

t I cCT g?!: g?iift?i: | 

anwft; 5 ra^fii: igftift: ^Rrauf i %gR5S%: fglci- 

II («) 


^ 5^ fi5[«i9T %5 ^ I 

tMN lift II 

gf|^ I ^I5if ^spj I i| ire^ ■? 

irnft” I ti>j. I gat’ I i -flsCTR' 

3imm I ^Rrera. i 

ii^t" TOft^ai I p: I tiraft^ ^ sn^roa, 5RJr 

ft I 

?lftl;‘ 5j«joiT9f^5n" (as. %. \. R. ») 

r€^ii 

^ Read ^tSR. 

“ Perhaps to read ^ gSTTS?!:. After ^ something is worm- 

eaten, perhaps a visarga is lost. 

* Word not clear. In the text there is the word . 

* Perhaps to read . 

" First written Then SIT mark inserted below- the 

line between f*T and if, 

® ReadU^^RrT. 

^ Read wk. 

® Read uft. 

® Read 
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4% "Rii^ 'If?*! g| 

^atPR*! ^ ffftf q?Rf «W!i_)Jti| 

fiH 3!If31 mfft'HI II {\) 

291 !in^<rq#! fW?5 ffti# ^ i iKfli i 

feTfiifii I«it: ii 

sf^ 1 3W fifti’. I 

^=EgTlftf' (f5. %. i. {1%.. \\) 

1 I qS; ?5S^ 

g:^; I ^ ^ f!ff; fsunfi; I 

^ susres*!: srqRf: I ftqit <1^1% ^im 

I *1^! fiftflf^ I 

=441^ (5S. %. ?. ? U- %) 

?fa II 


arw 5iii: I *R«i snRrag?!^ ^i: | 

3^'4l: 4!#5!4!^: 1 ^ ^ <!r'ii: I ^sq feftsf?! qf : ^ qgsq; 
^i SI# fs ?sitPi# sfftjafi ftfim || (^) 


‘ Read ^ a«»igto. 

* Read 

* What is written is 

* Read 
^ Read 
® Read 



fl. ?-q. ^»] 
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a I? sn i 

^ >1#^ ft# #s(^ II 

a I ^ stmt I a sra^Ri snoirarastiaswr^ 
g^; i agfeat* fst^ 5I ag- 

ratWT fttmwi aarf aft^ 11 

a am# I aai amia a# ^^ptki aaaa siftt; ##araT 
aittftaN ®stI^I3 I ag^3i; gi:^ ag#g giai sftsqaat a=sg:?l: 
aaiR^K# attuaiaaal^ II (\) 

tfafsnft i|g i 

®n 11 

aft^ I afti^ ^ta^ awftat' aig^ q^ta>ftat' 

fall# fig' #B 3 ' 1 ^ wt 3 [aat’ w a asp; 1 

^ Read f?!. ^ 

^ Usually is written as one ?! following another with a dot 
between them. Here it is written as a single JT with a dot above. 
A dot above usually indicates that the letter is to be deleted. The 
latter word to be read as 
® Read ' 

* Read 
® Read 

® Read Folio 3Sa ends here. 

^ fgg mostly worm-eaten. Only bits remaining. Only a con- 
jecture. 

®The first letter mostly worm-eaten, only a conjecture. 
Perhaps to read 

® Perhaps to read 
58 
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[*!•?• St. 8 

ft >1% I 3|ft^ ssftis I SIM- 

MT5— ^‘I’WT 41 ^MTOSn' 4Tft4T' ?tf |ft | 
4^?M^oiIstfe(.“ I 3n4iRra;‘ 4K: I #>14^ 3MR ft' 
Sf)^ srafti 1 '4t8!‘ KiT^S3?i:ft4; I asnft^Rsjg. TO^ft 

w’ sjjl: I ^ftiq^ft <sft^R(. I 

fti qnssn* W (45. %. ?. 's^. ?) 

1144 fttl4ftfti“ ^ I If 3 n.4Tq^ ifti I 44'" 4 
ft^: II 

3fli45 4i44i: I qnuftat iftgftsi ngfts 4raftcii 44 , 
450fl4t ftftft I 44441 >ft: 4 |qfti; 5fts44ft44ft tsflun 

5ftqftt: II (8) 

^ 5[WT in tact. Then two letters broken off. »iit only a con- 
jecture. 

^ clear. Then next letter broken off. qj only a conjecture. 
There is a small downward stroke, which cannot belong to It 
can belong only to ^ etc. The letter actually written, uncertain. 

® See ^ I 3lf^ I 

(fsi. V. V.) 

^ First written 3n^5TFcl: Then Sfr mark inserted below the line 
between K and 

® Perhaps to read Yet meaning not clear. 

® Read =^R. 

^ Read.;?ra1^qr. 

® saiT not clear. Looks like 53}T also. 

® Read This is the third pada in R. V. 1. 72. 1. 

“ Or is it to read 
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4. ?• 

^ 5srf 34 ^ 1 

5ti H gf4gt TOif,%n4s^nwng, 11 

?tsisiteT' 1 sng^'isf 1 ^T4*t454 ^ 3?ii?fe 1 irrlsiq' 
stw ^ »raft 




1%<t?cl'‘ im;' (5R. 4. \. ») 


i ^t ^1 3 44 qfiwjl ):#ii a^i^nn: 

lifein: I 3paft4i4i54T5aft 'nte 55415 =^: 5n^: I 

^ snga: ap' ^ I' ('^) 


sRni II g 33^ fng # h # #g g#m 1 
m%gw tf ^ gsffSt Tra^gr 11 

' The verse No. 5. 

^ Perhaps to read ®rr^fg; 

® Read ?1T^. 

^ The first letter must be Sf, I am not sure if what is written 
is ST or It looks like cT, But it can be ST also. 

” Read 

® ^T completely worm-eaten. 

^ Here there is the figure fourteen to mark the end of the sHkta. 
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^ Pmw ^=^T I 

^\ W^ ^ I ^|; I 

^ I?? srmft I f?s[H H 
II 

%l \ WOlH ^afriT f|f^^ ^51N 

^ !^?TT mm sri?r?Ti^^ ?^5(icrq???^ 

II (\) 

fW ^ 13 RT % ^Tim^ 3T^ I 

1^ Him #3T Wn 3^ •M II 

I WT 5T2|x^Tft2|® I I 

H\M HH^K. I 3TT%:‘ 

I 

^ Read 

®See ?d%q5^W: I m* (f^. %. and gwf 

^??2rfe4t ^=^:l (f^. V 'il). 

^ Read 

^ Read 

® Read afti. 

' The final ^ not wanted. Evidently a mistake due to fe 
in 3l?!ff!^ just before. 

is enough. 

® Read 811^ a^T^q; 

® Read q^lfH^q; 
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n. M"] 


*1^ siftiT (^. %. i\o. ») 

fsTOT^ I »H?n ^ ^ 


«lfm II I aHWT SPfBSift I TOft 

gaftm,! |Ri si«TOKt« | |?Riq isifeft: gtion*! qisfspi 
wf#a II (H) 

^ ^ ^ «Rit*n^5T#i I 

q^Nf fafil^iqt ^M»l! # II 

3|^ I sRflfT ^3 gg^ 5iTO sw stiRg' gwigg? 
spfPt ?lcnt I 3[WWE#l%ft:‘ 

gil^' ^ II 

aWT ^ 1 8i?m agqmgg ^ wift#5Wi^g 

?ig3g?g#ngftg<iiMi:sii#:!J^g#iganf5?TO»l^ (\) 

fw n ^ H ^cs *1 ^ gl^qra I 

if##l II 

' Read 

* In R. V. 6. 50. 4. has accent on 

* not wanted. 

® Read ^4. 

® Read The words ?r#!r not commented 
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[31. % 8 


I snw ^ ^ 

afetinTO^iw' ^aisftsiTO I fgjnfii | 

^stss” Jlp?i[imT«r pi^; I sift^ 
sii^rft tsrif^ I ft>g ^tg, sftop# ii 


3OTI H I 3CT tsjftg fttp. 

iq5% I gftggig tg 4l I Plcsi %gg;i iftfestnw 

gqfgi: aw sRiJia gin?!'! II (8) 

mf[ 11 ^#tig «!3#5E(5!f ^3 g# 1 
Sti ii 

31^ I awT I +' f■'■?tg 5ra* 

gRi’ OTlagift I # wPiag gg^fW’ sit gR^ 35"iM 

1^’ I g^ lanpiaftfa gn^ #tMi" ii 

^ Read 

* Perhaps to read only ^^?{»I[2r. 

® i; completely worm-eaten. The final 55 not wanted. There 
is an anusvara or BIT mark after this 55 which is completely worm- 
eaten. Perhaps some word, %ef55r missing. 

^ Folio 386 ends with i^fT. The letter sf in 3jr slightly worm- 
eaten. It may as will be g. 

^ After ?: a letter completely worm-eaten. The word not clear. 

® Read 3^|. 

Perhaps to read ^==1T. 

® Read 

® The ^ mark in 5^ completely and partly worm-eaten. 

The expression 3?T5^ rather unusual ; not traceable to the' 
Nirukta. 
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■I- M: 


^ 1 ^t=^t ^T%^«7Tf^r i 

^^m (j (^) 

H mi { wi^ I 

Ptim: 11 

I ®r=FrT ^ I 

IWi I I ^ f^- 

^aT^Tl q5R55(R;® I 5r55^ 

11 

9q^m II I q;^ c^gT^dci: ^^iifci^r^^r 

3=STq I 151^ ^^fJT fim 

t’gd tf^^T 1^ II (^) 

M' ^ Hft M I 

pjjff^c^: qi^ H|?gRPi^^‘?TTt fid ii 

' The second ^ in Tif completely and OT partly worm-eaten. 
Read i^WOTT. 

^ g^JT^n 5fi[DM must be the explanation of F51R5OT Perhaps 

something missing. 

® Read 

' Read 3?fqgT. 

® The initial «T not wanted. 

® The initial JT not wanted. Or does Madhava have a different 
reading in the text ? 

^ Read 

® Yaska has : f^T: felST ^T ^W^TSIT ^T (^. ^. ^«*). 
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t - «1. 8 


31^ I »t5i^ qi^ji ^ 

^5nft Tf^' I 5ts(; | 3{f^ 

f^'3: I ^ I g 

f^f^' ^ i witsj} tmt^;' i 
iSHRT Moit‘ sii-^^oi’ stfa^^ra, i swi spprai^i l 
31#^ >113! n>i^ ^ fl>iraf3‘° i ?r ^ iteiftst- 

Siwftft 11 


31?^ I siJT^ f^; I?>3|t3 3? >153 

qiiM ^>1 qft^R, '3i5nft i ■33351^511^ *isi(tei 
gten 35i5^qt i^sg: aig^saoii iq>33 qa qi TO5 >i- 

ftsiH 5?3feld $ai I ^ 305 33 31 I 3>35ts*i 31 
iiftq; I aaiai M^ii qt^ira; ^ragciuii 581 aiwi 
31B^*qtS3I15=aSI>^ II ('S) 

aif: I 

ifl tn^iii^t ^ ^ itf^ g! II 

' Read f^: 

® Read qfq^. 

® It is not certain if what is written is 'rf^ or <11%. Read 

* Read ’T^2IJ75{. The word not commented. 

® Repetition of not wanted. 

' Read 

’’ Read Jpl; 

® Add ^ after this word. 

® Not traced. 

“ Perhaps to read 
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n. I 


2n^#T' I?!t4; i ^t^- 

^?r^Tft'T^5^fi5r^* qfiwRi i 

ff^ 1 

^ "TflkT 5 : (^. 9 ^ ^) 

#r’ ft (^n. %. ^) 

^ ff I 

qfir ^ (^. %. ’A. ») 

=^ ^ ^ %. ^'S. X) 

* =^ is usually written as a double ^ with a dot above. Here 
there is only one =^. It is doubtful if there is a dot above. It has 
got mixed up with the bottom portion of the letter in the line above, 

if at all a dot has been put. 

* There is no need for the word 

* Read 

* Perhaps to read 

® The last pada here. 

® Read ^5^. 

* This ^ not wanted. 

“ Read 5^^. 

Read 

“ Add 1% before this word. 

“ The pada begins ■(% «i^, 

59 
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[^. t 9T. 8 


I ^TT^npJWT' 1 

SW I ^ .qf^TO: II 


^1 ^ I BT^qT %3?T ^qqr?q ?^5fqfe?FlS^^^ 1 

i ^sq ^iiqi^M qtf ^ I qi^eq 

qf^^TO^Lll U) 

ST I 

^ 3TT ^'Jit^i II 

Sf^q I 31^^ q|?q ftviff ^^^qtsraft^qT^cJ | qft: 

I ^qTTfcS^^^ ^ STT^qi I ^ft: 

i\mTi\ 1 

ftsq (qi. %. ^. ^V9. 

fft 1 3(ft^r® qq^® w ii 

3R^q I 3t^q q|cq i^^5?fsfq ^¥:q: qqi^oiif^fttRqraX i 

qft; q^pq'q 1 ijl; =q #:i|q: dqqifr. 

nm 3^TqJi II (*^) 

^ Here add and also ff before this word. 

® ?r in qr completely worm-eaten. This is the seventh of the 
twelve Anukramanis of the author. See note 3 on p. 168. 

* ^q completely worm-eaten. Only a conjecture. 

* Read 

* Read q^J^. 

' mostly worm-eaten. 

^ This appears also in R. V. 6. 19. 11. 

* Read 3Tq^. 
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^ V?] 


wi ft ^ft"^‘ 1 

?TT H m\ wl ^m: II 


I 1 ^%^: I tit 

51® %1^T I^T I ^f^siTciqf^® 

=^^tg[1cI^ tT^TOT^i' ^T:® (I 


I fqf^§-%Jr pffF^: I Tif |q 

?rf^i I ti^^w 

II (?o) 

'ift \ 

flTli^il^ 5ft n 

3T^ I #JT # # I 

‘ Read 

^ Read JIT 

* Perhaps to read only ^T’^T. 

' Read 3?q4kqt^51^. 

“ Read 3?1^I5I?7ai^. 

® After =siT5F^ there is a break in the leaf and about four or 
five syllables are missing. But in the transcript prepared a few 
years ago =eiT?Ic^^ is seen, sff is in tact. Reading uncertain. 

Folio 39a ends with JISRTT. The letters SIT^T on the next page 
completely worm-eaten. 

® 51% mostly worm-eaten. 

® 8? completely worm-eaten. 

“ Read 1%?^^: 
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[sT. 8 

I 1 STT^-JTRTft^f 

^T#" JT2?=E^' ^ JTTft^r® lIT^f. 

4 Tr^q=^ft'° (^. %. ^) 

I 3( w ^^?cT fi^r ?i Tr5#=ci ^^^\^ 

I WFnq q?:i^i=5^ g^'feir ^]^ 
^ 5Rq% wi^n ?ii?ii ii {\ 0 

m^T II ^ ^IT ft;|«n: I 

^ *?i ft ^ ftT^Kg^pj^qqf 1) 

* It is not certain if the last syllable is »?ii^ oriTTH* After »l 
the mark following is partly worm-eaten. What remains can be a 
part of either. *irH is a nearer approximation. 

* What was orginally written is Then mark 

inserted below the line between ^ and ij and we have 

® ^ mark in completely worm-eaten. 

* partly worm-eaten. 

® partly and mostly worm-eaten. 

® This word mostly worm-eaten. 

^ Read |4fcl%. 

® After -the leaf is broken and about four or five syllables 
missing. In the transcript made some time back is written 

. . • . q. Now 3^ lost. After the break 9Tr mark and fv? 
clear. Then one letter missing. Then there is q in the next line. 
Reading uncertain. 

® g after flT mostly worm-eaten. Read After 

there is some mark, perhaps an anusvara, which is worm-eaten. 

“ Read 

“ Read 
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4. ?■ 


I 3WT S|??' |5lPt ^^sn: 

ftstsr' ifa ^ WITOT^ 4 t‘ I itftf iratM 
^'st5i'Hti^' wn^ft’ I I fsjR^ 

SRToftfil’ II 


3OTT ^ I sRtn ?g ntn: f^oil isnq 9Sifl5iR: |^ 
si^ RKtei I >flfe q#>T f^ la ^^ainHfe qi 

^ona II C?'!) 

If 5f=4 I 

3Ra I 3i^a s^ 5fi;” I ainft ftjR*r wifSi i ^s4 

* Perhaps to read SfJ??. 

® Read ^£IT: f^^ISr. 

® Read ^5?WT<Pir. 

* See note 8 on page 463. 

® ^ completely worm-eaten. 

® After the leaf broken and about four or five syllables lost. 
In the transcript made some time back is found frR^<T ^^[5% etc. 
Now, is in tact. The letters in between lost. Read 
?qqT. In <^3IT the anusvara juts out into the margin ; perhaps a 
later addition. mostly worm-eaten. Only a conjecture. 

' Read 

® Written and not with the double ?1. 

® Nirukta has only aiqi (fif. %. \o). 

“ The text has 5f^. Passage not clear. Perhaps to read 
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I ds4 3T^53|:^ I 

1 S[^f| 5Ic?ITf^ fep^ sR^lff^T 1 ^^ 

sqgq=l: I w 3=ST2rT3^ 

iW) 

^ 1^1 %^i II 

^^ZI I 31^^ q|^ srf^ ^^T: ?nqi- 

>iPj° ^ ^1'^: 5lT^%T3[^m?l^ I %TO 

^q^jcTTfl: tjrq K{^ ^qfq ^ \ ^ 

?r^® 11 

1 ¥1^ f3T: %8^a ^itstt^j^ ^ 

qi^i^Tf]' I Km 3:^f m ^ 

3tq%T:ll (^«) 

* This passage, which is a repetition, not wanted. 

® Read ^?qq^. 

® It is very doubtful if what is written is f|?jf%^'7^l% or 
f|€s:S^S?q^. Read ^^^qqfcf. 

* Read ¥j5rq. 

® Read ?fiqT»iTft. 

® The 3Tr mark in ^ corhpletely and the letter mostly 
worm-eaten. Read ^TF^J^^if^qeR. 

'’ i completely worm-eaten. 

® Perhaos to read sra^. 
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IT. 


if^5[lf8[?§(r II 


I Uir: ^ ^IT^I- 

II 


mm ^1 1 mm ^ qm i 

gq qq=5gf^ l qin ^ ^qqiq !Fq^^ 3^ 

3TfqqTqT^f^I5=?: II (?‘\) 

T^qr ^ iTftqt5?^T i^3[ 3ffrtf^ I 

^ Ptq qi: snqs^fqqTsigljwTg^ li 

^q I M® q^-q' q i 

iiqjFft?? qmf&r qlqqi^ ^qiq^ i 

‘ Written and not with the double %, 

* Read 

® Read Between ^ and ^ there is space for a 

letter ; but the portion is completely worm-eaten. 

* Read The letter !!^ completely worm-eaten. 

" Read gfs^qfqqt^R. 

® Read 1^. 

Read q^q, 

® Read STN^. 

® Read ir^T %. 
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arm* >^5 ft'WTf st^rt, l arft ?t ^ 

«ftf^ II 


31^ s^ng^ssn^r fesi 

SOTftfiRft® JTTO; ^ 

=T ft ^ II 


tpT ^ I ^ 5d mqPim^ *iw apt gsitaift 
ftaat atsfia I 'a 't;^ ftaatqi ffttirai: i siftm ^Rnra 
^ ^ II (W) 

?f4 agaasaft samtgnaftsg^ i 
aiawa # ar^ araft Ifsiata: n 


'^sona: 


^ Read an^T, 

* Read 
® Read f^. 

*Read 

“ Written S[c2I5ri%gcr. Perhaps to read. *I 
® Read The second mostly worm-eaten. 

^ Here there is no mention of the end of the adhyaya. 
pratika of the next, Sf follows this. 


The 
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THE AK§Y-UPANI§AD 


[This Upanisad, which is the Seventy-second among 
the 108 Upanisad-s and forms a part of the Krsna- 
yajur-veda, after dealing with the CSksusmatl-vidya, 
ends with a description of the imperishable Paramak- 
sara, “ Om ”, manifesting itself in seven stages.] 

KHAIJTPA I 

The Cak?usmati-Vidya 

Then, (after growing despondent over the persist- 
ence of worldly attachment), the Lord Saipkrti went 
to the solar world and prostrating himself before that 
Aditya (abiding in the solar region), chanted in praise 
of him, with the Caksusmatl-vidya, (as follws) ; “ Om ! 
Salutation unto the Lord S'n Surya, (to thee) the 
Aksi-tejas, (the bestower of the power of vision to the 
eyes), salutation ! Om ! Salutation unto the traverser 
of the etherial regions ! Om 1 Salutation unto the 
leader of great hosts I 0m l Salutation unto Inertia ! 
Om 1 Salutation unto Mobility ! Om I Salutation unto 
Rhythm 1 (Rescuing) me from the state of non-exist- 
ence j (which is apart from the Brahman), lead me on to 
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the state of (supreme) existence, (which alone is the 
Brahman). (Similarly), (rescuing) me from the dark- 
ness (of the ignorance of the Brahman), lead me on 
to the radiance (of the knowledge of the Brahman). 
(Likewise), (rescuing) me from death (of the form of 
error of judgment relating to the Brahman), lead me 
on to (Videha-mukti), the immortality, (which is the 
culminating point of the attainment of the Brahman). 
The Lord, that scorches, (with his hot rays, the ooze 
of ignorance of the Atman, common to all beings), 
(thou art) the embodiment of cleanliness. The Lord 
Hamsa (of the form of the innermost Atman non-differ- 
entiated from the ParamStman), (thou art) the embodi- 
ment of cleanliness (and the exact counterpart of the 
JivStman). This Surya, the thousand-beamed, manifest- 
ing himself in a hundred directions, becoming (the sole 
source of) life-giving energy to all living beings, rises (in 
the firmament every day). Him, whose form embraces 
the entire Universe, who is possessed of compassion, the 
Sun (of the form of the Virat-purusa), full of nectar, 
that radiant form that shines (in all his glory), (I con- 
template upon always, in the attitude, “ The Hamsa, 
I am He ”). Om ! Salutation unto the Lord, S'r! 
Surya, the son of Aditi, the bestower of the power 
of vision to the eyes! (May thy insufferable) host, 
the host (of beams, not scorch me, I beseech thee! 
Pray bring peace unto my mind, by ridding it of the 
delusion brought on by things other than the Atman). 
SvcihS 1— ^thus Being praised thus by (the chanting 
of) the - CSksusmati-vidya:, (the Lord) Surya-narSyaria, 
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very much pleased, spoke thus : “ Which-ever Brah- 
maria recites the Caksusmatl-vidya every day, for him 
there will be no affliction of the eyes. In his family 
there will be no blind one, after the successful accom- 
plishment of the Vidya. He who knows thus, becomes 
a great man.” 


KHA]SrpA II 

The Real Form of Brahma-vidyA 

Then Saipkrti asked Aditya thus : “ Pray relate unto 
me 0 Lord ! the Brahma-vidya.” Aditya replied unto 
him thus : “ I shall presently relate O Saipkrti ! about 
the knowledge of the truth, which is rarely attainable 
(by any one). Listen. By the thorough knowledge of 
it alone, thou wilt become a Jivan-mukta. Looking 
upon (the Brahman), the all, the one, the originless, 
the quiescent, the endless, the constant, the wasteless, 
which, in reality, is of the form of supreme sentience, 
(in the attitude, “ I am the Brahman ”), do thou remain 
quiescent, and at ease.” (1? 2) 

Yoga, the Expedient to be adopted for the 
Attainment of the Brahma-vidyS 

The transconscious, inartificial dissolution of the 
mind, they know as Yoga. Do thy deeds, taking thy 
stand on such Yoga, but never do (them) in an insipid 
manner. (3) 
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The First Stage of Yoga 

(The seeker) inwardly develops detachment day 
by day, from the impressions remaining subconsciously 
in his mind, left (by objects of sensual pleasure ;) (at 
first, his mind is rendered free from passion and desire 
of all sorts, due to the influence of religious merit, 
accumulated through thousands of past incarnations 
and association with the virtuous ; thence, there dawns 
in him immediately the knowledge that the Brahman 
alone is the truth and every other thing is an unreal 
phantom ; and last of all there develops in his mind a 
strong aversion to carnal pleasures and worldly ties, 
indeed to everything other than the Brahman, even 
as to vomited food, urine and faeces). He takes to 
actions with a lofty purpose, worthy of being dedicated 
unto iVvara and delights in them every day, but always 
hesitates about doing vulgar and stupid deeds. He 
does not enter into discourses (with others) on vulner- 
able points and devotes himself to righteous causes. He 
sets about his tasks in a gentle manner, without causing 
distress to others, is ever afraid of sinful actions, does 
not hanker after enjoyment and makes use of words 
replete with friendly and affectionate sentiments, soft 
and appropriate, and suited to the place, time (and 
occasion), (in conversation). He makes himself useful 
to the virtuous, by thought, deed and word. He makes 
a thorough and careful study of the S'astra-s every day, 
getting at them from whichsoever a source. By doing 
so, this (seeker) attains the first exclusive stage (of 
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Avedana-yoga). He who earnestly investigates, in this 
manner, regarding the crossing of (the ocean of) worldly 
existence, is verily known as the (successful) attainer 
of the stage (of detachment) and any other is (merely) 
known as an Arya (in name). (4-10) 

The Second Stage 

(The seeker), who has reached the next stage of 
Yoga, known as Inquiry, seeks, as his asylum, eminent 
Pa^idita-s (professors) known for their lucid oral ex- 
positions relating to the austerities connected with 
righteous conduct, as laid down in the S'ruti-s and the 
Smrti-s, as well as with Dharana and Dhyana. Having 
acquired a knowledge of the proper division of words 
and the construing of their significance and also 
assimilated (made his own) whatever has been imparted 
(by the Guru), he ‘knows how to draw inferences (with 
discernment), relating to what ought to be done and 
what ought not to be done, even as the master of the 
house does about his household (affairs). He gives up, 
little by little, going beyond the limit (in the indulgence) 
of infatuation, self-conceit, spite, covetousness and 
delusion and having recourse to them in his external 
affairs, even as a snake casts off its slough. With 
his mind cultivated in this manner, in due course, 
as a result of his study of the S'astra-s, service of 
his Guru and association with the virtuous, he gains 
knowledge of all things with their secrets, leaving 
nothing. (10-14) 
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The Third Stage 


Then (the seeker) falls upon the third stage of 
Yoga, known as Non-concern, even as a lover does on 
his bed of flowers (in his nuptial chamber), bringing 
his steady intellect to bear on the words of the S'astra 
and their significance. Resorting to a bed or seat of 
stone, he wears out his lengthening life-time by (listen- 
ing to) the series of discourses relating to the Stman, 
(rendered sweet) in the calm atmosphere of hermitages. 
By loitering about the wood-lands, so well known for 
the beautiful relaxation (they afford) to the mind, (the 
seeker), with the balanced frame of mind, spends his 
time comfortably, as a result of the mental ease 
derived from non-concern. By the practice of the 
wholesome (precepts laid down in the) S'astra-s and by 
the performance of austerities endowed with religious 
merit, an insight, in the actual setting, into (the real 
character of) beings, is clearly revealed (to the seeker). 
Having attained the third stage, (the seeker) awak- 
ened, himself experiences (things in their proper pers- 
pective). (15-19) 


Non-concern of Two Kinds 

Non-concern is of a two-fold character. Listen to 
this, its differentiation. This Non-concern is of two 
kinds : ordinary and extraordinary. The non-clinging 
to things in the attitude, “ I am not the doer, nor the 
enjoyer, nor the person liable, nor the person affecting 
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(others) ”, is known as ordinary Non-concern. “ All (the 
consequences) brought about by one’s past Karma or 
what should be attributed to Is'vara alone, whether they 
are characterized by pleasure or pain, in neither of them 
is there anything of my making, by any means. Enjoy- 
ments and non-enjoyments are verily great diseases. 
Prosperity and affluence (are) adversity and ruin. All 
kinds of attachment and concern are only (the precursors 
of) separation. Anguish and anxiety are but the diseases 
of the mind. Time is ever engaged in grasping with no 
consideration (all states of existence and making them 
pass away).” The abstinence from harbouring internally 
such ideas in the mind, (by the seeker), who has 
understood the import of the precept (of the Veda or 
the Guru), is what is known as ordinary Non-concern. 
Keeping far away (from the mind) the pondering over 
the meaning of the words, “lam not the doer. Is'vara 
(alone) is the doer. Surely this is (the result of) my 
past Karma,” that silence (non-response by the senses 
to the external stimuli of objects of pleasure), that 
posture (of remaining in the form of the innermost 
Atman), and that quiescence (the non-remembrance of 
being beside the Brahman) is what is known as 
extraordinary Non-concern. (20-26) 

In Praise of the First Stage 

Sweet with satisfaction and delight, the first stage 
takes its rise, resembling a sprout encasing nectar 
within, just shooting out of the earth. This, when 
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internally washed, is the sole source which yields the 
other stages as fruit. (The seeker) will thence attain 
the second and third stages. Of these stages the third 
is verily the most important, penetrating as it does all 
(the stages). The person becomes rid of all expectation 
of reward for pious deeds done by him, (once he attains 
that stage). (27-29) 


The Fourth Stage 

When ignorance is obliterated by the practice of 
the first three stages, those that have attained the 
fourth stage look upon all things alike (in the same 
light). When monism gets confirmed and dualism is 
extinguished, those that have attained the fourth stage 
look upon the phenomenal world as a dream. (30, 31) 

The Fifth Stage 

The first three stages form the waking state. The 
fourth is said to be the dreaming state. The mind 
(thereafter) gets dissolved, (attaining the state) akin to 
that of the vanishing pieces of autumnal clouds. One 
who has attained the fifth stage will reach a state with 
existence alone as the residuum. The doubt (about 
the reality) of the phenomenal world does not arise 
(in him). In this, (stage) there is the dissolution of the 
mind. Having reached the fifth stage, which has for 
its name the term “ Sleep ”, he stands in the non-dual 
state alone^ rid of all differentiating features. He who 
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has reached the fifth stage, shorn of his dual manifesta- 
tion, transported with joy, and inwardly roused, will 
become palpable sleep alone. He will assume the 
aspect of a sleeping person, with his face turned inwards, 
though apparently remaining intent on functioning 
(with the phenomenal world) about him, and ever 
at rest. (32-36) 


The Sixth Stage 

Practising in this stage with his unconscious mental 
impressions obliterated, he falls upon the sixth stage, 
known as the Turya, in due course, wherein there is 
not the imminence of (his attaining) the form of pure 
existence, there is not the “ I-ness ” (egoism), nor the 
absence of individuality, and there is the mere at- 
tenuated (type of) mental functioning, as also the 
absence of fear in the non-dual existence. With the 
knot (of ignorance) burst asunder, and his doubts 
(about the reality of the phenomenal world) quelled, 
(this) Jivan-mukta, rid of all fancy, stands annihilated, 
though not annihilated (yet), even as a lamp in a 
picture. (37-39) 


The Seventh Stage 

This (seeker), after remaining in the sixth stage, 
will reach the. seventh stage (in due course). The 
seventh stage of Yoga is known, in this connection, as 
the Stale of Videha-mukti (disembodied liberation). 

2 
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That tranquil state, which lies beyond the range of 
verbal description, is the furthest limit of all the stages. 
Giving up following in the wake of the world, giving up 
yielding to the dictates of the body, giving up (blindly) 
conforming to the requirements of the S'astra-s, do 
thou rectify the erroneous attribution relating to the 
Brahman, {viz.^ of qualities that are of the world 
of changing phenomena, and become a Jivan-mukta 
or a Videha-mukta). [One who has reached the first 
two stages is a mere Mumuksu, (seeker after liberation). 
When the third stage is attained, he becomes a Brahma- 
vid, (knower of the Brahman).; at the fourth stage he 
is a Brahma-vid-vara, (an exalted knower of the 
Brahman) ; at the fifth stage, a Brahma-vid-variyas, 
(a more exalted knower of the Brahman) ; at the sixth 
stage, a Brahma-vid-varistha, (a most exalted knower 
of the Brahman) and at the seventh and the last stage, 
a Videha-mukta, (liberated, when in a disembodied 
state), nay, the Brahman alone.] (40-42) 

Rule regarding Devotion to the 
Omkara-Brahman 

All that answers to the description of the Vis'va, 
the Prajfia and the like, is the OmkSra alone, as the 
word and its import, (going together) are identical (to 
the comprehending mind) and there is no difiference 
as such, perceived by the mind. The “ A alone will 
be the Yis'va. The “ U ” is said to be the Taijasa. 
(The Upasaka) should, in this manner, duly see that 
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the “ M ” is the PrSjfia. Even before the period ol 
Samadhi (is reached), (by dropping off all differences 
and) thinking with great effort, he should dissolve 
everything in the Stman of sentience, proceeding from 
the gross to the subtle, looking upon the Stman of 
sentience, wherein every thing inheres and seeks final 
repose, in the attitude, “ I am the Vasu-deva, the aggre- 
gate of transcendent Bliss, the eternal, pure, awakened, 
liberated, non-dual existence, the OM ! ” O sin-less sage 
for the reason that all this is travail, (due to the 
delusion brought about by the belief in the reality of 
things other than the Brahman), for that very reason, 
giving up all, seek communion with the real exist- 
ence, (the Brahman). (The seeker) should glorify (the 
Brahman), that lies beyond the darkness of ignorance, 
devoid of all false appearances, the blissful, the flawless, 
the pure, that is beyond the range of the mind and 
words, that is palpable Wisdom and Bliss, in the 
attitude, “ I am the Brahman.” [As such attitude 
transcends all doubts about one’s own ignorance or 
otherwise, the seeker becomes the Brahman alone, by 
assuming such attitude.] Thus the Upanisad. (42-48) 



THE ADHYATMOPANISAD 

[This Upanisad, which is the Seventy-third among 
the 108 Upanisad-s and forms part of the S'ukla- 
yajur-veda, after dealing with the exposition of the 
real form of the innermost Atman of all beings, ends 
with the description of the eternal verity of the 
character of Narayaija.] 

The Real Form of NSrSyana, the Antar-atman 
OF ALL Beings 

There abides, for ever, the one Aja, (the Atman, 
that is not born out of his own self or out of other 
sources, while every other thing is the result of Maya), 
the one Existence, (which remains as the Brahman 
alone), in the cavern (of the intellect), within the body 
(of all beings), (influencing the intellect, in its coursing 
through its thousand and one functions, revealing its 
capacity, while remaining as the absolute consciousness 
without a counterpart, that being the final conclusion 
arrived at by the superior knowledge resulting from the 
analysis and synthesis of all things grasped by the 
intellect, in its exploration of the Truth) ; whose body 
is the earth; who traverses right through the earth; 
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whom the earth knows not ; whose body is water, 
who traverses the water right through, whom the water 
knows not ; whose body is fire, who traverses fire right 
through, whom fire knows not ; whose body is air, who 
traverses the air right through, whom the air knows not ; 
whose body is ether, who traverses, ether right through, 
whom ether knows not ; whose body is the mind, who 
traverses the mind right through, whom the mind 
knows not ; whose body is the intellect, who traverses 
the intellect right through, whom the intellect knows 
not ; whose body is individuality, who traverses indi- 
viduality right through, whom individuality knows not ; 
whose body is the Citta, (the thinking mind), who 
traverses the Citta right through, whom the Citta 
knows not ; whose body is the A-vyakta, (the indistinct 
nebula), who traverses the A-vyakta right through, 
whom the A-vyakta knows not ; whose body is the 
A-ksara (the imperishable), who traverses the A-ksara 
right through, whom the A-ksara knows not ; whose 
body is Mrtyu (death), who traverses Mrty^ right 
through, whom Mrtyu knows not ; this He, the Atman, 
that is immanent in all beings and is yet bereft of 
all sins, (remaining as the Supreme Lord with un- 
concern and indifference, while all beings are affected 
by virtue and vice), shining in all his glory and manifest- 
ing himself in his real form— , the (indivisible) One, 
(while all other beings apart from him are many, even 
as the pots and pans are many, whereas the ether 
pervading them all is only one), (that is) NSrayana, 
(the Paramatman). ( 1 / 1 ) 
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The Removal of the Mistaken Attribution 
TO the Atman, through fixity in the Brahman 

The conception of “ I ” and “ Mine ” in relation 
to the body, the organs of perception and the like, that 
are An-atman, {i.e., have no bearing on the Atman), 
this false attribution should, (by all means), be eradi- 
cated by the knower, through fixity in the Brahman. 
He should give up the deluded notion about the 
Atman, (that has taken deep root in his mind), in its 
relation to everything other than the Atman, after 
knowing his own innermost Atman, the witness of his 
intellect and its functions, and (ever) revolving (in his 
mind) the one conception, “ I am (the Brahman)”. 
Giving up following in the wake of the world, giving 
up yielding to the dictates of the body, giving up 
blindly conforming to the requirements of the S'astra-s, 
do thou remove the erroneous attribution relating to the 
Brahman, (of qualities that are of the world of chang- 
ing phenomena, and become a Jivan-mukta or a 
Videha-mukta). (1-3) 

Meditating on the mere Atman, after the 
Denial of the An-Atman 

(Should the Yogin think, that the mind, which is 
the root-cause of wrong attributions relating to the 
Atman, still persists), by always taking his firm stand 
on his own Atman, after knowing the all -pervasive char- 
acter of the Atman, through clever reasoning, the Vedic 
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Text, and self-experience, the mind of the Yogin is 
dissolved. Do thou reflect on the Atman within thyself, 
affording by no means scope for sleep, world-gossip, 
sound and other sensual attractions, and self-oblivious- 
ness (to get the better of thee). Leaving off, even at 
a distance, thy body, full of impure matter and flesh 
and generated out of the excretions of thy mother and 
thy father, even as thou wouldst a Candala, thyself 
turned into the Brahman, do thou become one. Having 
dissolved thy Atman in the Paramatman (the Brahman), 
even as 'the ether of the pot (stands dissolved) in the 
vast expanse of ether, (when the pot is broken), do 
thou always assume silence, reduced to the indivisible 
(state of the Brahman). 0 Sage ! Having thyself be- 
come the abode of the self-effulgent (Brahman), through 
thy Atman, let the macrocosm as well as the microcosm 
be abandoned (by thee), as if they were verily pots of 
filth. Having transposed the “ I-” conception attached 
to the body (erroneously by thee) to the ever-blissful 
Atman of consciousness and even given up the percep- 
tion of the Brahman, do thou become (the Brahman) 
alone always. In which (Brahman) the manifestation 
of this phenomenal world (would be as unreal, as a 
city reflected on) the inner side of the mirror, with the 
knowledge of the form, “ That Brahman am I ”, do 
thou become, 0 sinless one ! a blessed person, who has 
discharged his duties. (Should the notion, “ I am the 
body ” still veil the Yogin, then by chanting the Mantra 
of self-abnegation) he resumes his own form, (attains 
the form of the Brahman once again), released from 
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the clutches of the (Chaya)-graha of Aham-kara, flaw- 
less like the moon (just released from the eclipse), full, 
ever-blissful and self-luminous. (4-11) 

Means to be Employed for the Obliteration 
OF Past Impressions 

From the destruction of actions, there is brought 
about the destruction of thought. Therefrom is brought 
about the destruction of VSsana-s (previous impres- 
sions). The obliteration of previous impressions is 
itself Liberation. That is known as Jlvan-mukti. 
When the ideation of the state of existence (of the 
Brahman alone) gets confirmed, looking upon every- 
thing, everywhere and by all means, as the Brahman 
alone, one attains the dissolution of previous im- 
pressions. (12,13) 

Rule relating to Eradication of Error, in 
Meditating on the Brahman 

While engaged in the meditation of the Brahman, 
swerving therefrom, (by leaving off in the middle), 
should not at all be made at any stage. Expositors of 
the (Brahma-) vidya say, that swerving, while practising 
the Vidya, is death. Even as the moss, (floating over a 
pond), though dragged, does not desist even for a short 
while from covering it once again, even so, Maya, (Illu- 
sion), envelops (the mind) of a man with his face turned 
away, even if he should be a wise man, (if he should 
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swerve in the course of his practice of the Vidya). He 
who attains Kaivalya (aloneness), while yet living, (the 
very moment that knowledge of the non-differentiated 
Brahman alone dawns on him), (being reduced to such 
a remarkable state of rarity, as not to be aware of his 
embodied state), verily becomes liberated in a dis- 
embodied state. (Hence), O sinless one ! reaching the 
state of Samadhi, (ecstatic trance), through meditation 
(on the Brahman), (with a view to attain non-differen- 
tiated knowledge, after uprooting the misconceptions 
relating to the world, the body and the like, which are 
apart from the Brahman), do thou become possessed of 
misconceptionless knowledge. (14-16) 

Limit to the Practice of Samadhi 

When, through (the practice of) Nir-vikalpa- 
samadhi, (misconceptionless trance), there is sight of 
the non-dual Atman (the Brahman), then there is the 
utter dissolution of the knots (doubts) of the heart 
(relating to the Brahman). (17) 

Having a Sight of the Kevala-Brahman, 

THROUGH Investigation into the False 
Nature of all UpXdhi-s 

Herein . (in the non-dual Atman), confirming the 
Atman-hood and giving it up in the ego and the others, 
(the knower of the , Brahman) should stand altogether 
indifferent towards them (the latter), as in the case of 
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the pot, cloth and the like. * Forms and properties, from 
Brahman down to a clump of grass, are absolutely false. 
Therefore, one should see his own full Atman, standing 
as the one Atman. (He is) himself Brahman, himself 
Visnu, himself Indra, himself S'iva, and himself all this 
Universe ; there is nought else apart from the Atman. 
All things attributed falsely to one’s own Atman, which 
are mere phantoms, being eradicated, one’s own Atman 
alone (remains) as the Para (transcendent) Brahman, 
the full, the peerless, and the actionless. (18-21) 

Exposition Relating to the Impossibility 

OF THE Dual State (of the Brahman) 

This misconception known as the Universe is 
verily a fabrication of what is non-existent. In the 
one reality, which is changeless, aspectless and non- 
differentiated, where (is verily scope) for differentia- 
tion ? In the Atman of consciousness, which is devoid 
of states, such as of the seer, seeing and the seen, 
which is non-ailing, which is intensely full, as the 
ocean at the time of the Deluge, wherein the darkness 
(of ignorance, which is the cause of delusion), gets 
dissolved, as in the radiance (of the Sun), in the 
non-dual transcendent truth, that is non-differentiated, 
where (is the scope) for differentiation ? In the 
transcendent truth, which is the absolute One, how 
can the disintegrating principle dwell ? By whom has 
differentiation been seen, in the absolutely blissful 
sleep? (22-25) 
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Rule Relating to the Fixing of the Mind 
IN THE Abstract Contemplation of the Xtman 

This misconception (about the dual nature of the 
Stman) has for its root-cause the mind and will not 
at all arise, if the mind ceases to function. Hence, 
fix the mind in deep contemplation of the form of the 
innermost transcendent Atman, (the Para-brahman). 
Coming to know the Atman of indivisible Bliss, out 
of the real form of thine own Atman, do thou swallow 
the essence of Bliss (of the Atman), within and without, 
for ever, in thy Atman. 

The Inter-relationship, as Cause and 

Effect, among Detachment, Wisdom, 
Non-concern, and Repose 

The fruit of detachment is wisdom. The fruit of 
wisdom is non-concern. Peaceful repose emanates 
from the realization of the Bliss of the Atman. This 
alone is the fruit of Non-concern. Should the conse- 
quences detailed above be not brought about, the 
antecedents, corresponding thereto, become fruitless. 
Abstenance from worldly affairs causes supreme content- 
ment, (which again leads to) the Bliss of the Atman, 
which bears no analogy. (28, 29) 

Description of S'ravana, Manana, NididhyIsana 
AND SamIdhi 

The Supreme Being, wherefrom the phenomenal 
world takes its origin, who is subject to the limitation 
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of Maya, who has the characteristics of omniscience 
and the like, who is brindled with mystery, who is of 
the character of Truth, (knowledge, endlessness, etc.), 
has as his denotation the term “ That.” He, who mani- 
fests himself as the prop of the thought and the word 
indicated by “ I,” he is denoted by the term “ Thou,” 
when consciousness is differentiated by the inner sense 
(in relation to the second person). Only after giving 
up Maya (Illusion) and A-vidya (Ignorance), the limita- 
tions operating on the Paramatman and the Jlvatman, 
will the transcendent Brahman, which is the indivisible 
Existence, Consciousness and Bliss, be seen (by the 
Yogin). The close investigation, in this manner, into 
the meaning of the Maha-vakya-s (Scriptural Texts), 
will be (what is known as) Shavana (study). The 
investigation into the suitability (thereof), through 
one’s own ingenuity, is what is known as Manana (re- 
flection). The undivided attention of the mind directed 
towards the clear understanding of the import, free 
from all doubt, as a result of the two processes (S'ravana 
and Manana): this is verily known as Nididhyasana, (pro- 
found and repeated meditation). When the mind, after 
gradually giving up (all thought of) the meditator and 
the act of meditation, becomes solely bent on attaining 
what is meditated upon, (motionless) like the flame of 
a lamp placed in a windless place, that is known as 
Samadhi (absorption). The functionings of the mind, 
directed towards the Atman (that is meditated upon), 
even though not cognized (by it) at the time, are, when 
the practi oner is roused (from the practice of Samadhi), 
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thrown up (into the plane of his consciousness) and 
inferred through memory. (30-36) 

The Description of Samadhi as the 
Dharma-megha 

By (the practice of) this (Samadhi), the crores of 
Karma-s, accumulated through the beginningless cycle 
of births in this world, meet with dissolution and 
pure Dharma increasingly thrives. The most exalted 
knowers of Yoga call this Samadhi, the Dharma-megha, 
for the reason that it rains, in thousands, showers of the 
nectar of Dharma. (37, 38) 

The Non-Vicarious Accomplishment of the 

Knowledge of the Atman, through SamSdhi 

When the hosts of Vasana-s (previous impressions) 
have been completely dissolved through this (Samadhi) 
and the accumulated Karma-s, known as Punya (virtu- 
ous) and Papa (sinful), uprooted root and branch, what 
secret lay hidden in the Vedic Text before, manifests 
(itself) as Sat, (existence), rid of all obscurity, and the 
direct knowledge (of the Atman) is generated, as of the 
fruit of the myrobalan placed on the palm of the 
hand. (39, 40) 

The Limit of Detachment, Superior Wisdom 
and Non-concern 

The non-rising of mental impressions, at the sight 
of objects of enjoyment, is the limit of detachment. 
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The cessation of the rising of self-conceit is the extreme 
limit of superior wisdom, while the limit of non-concern 
is the non-recurrence of mental functioning, (once it is) 
dissolved. (41, 42) 

Description of the Sthita-prajna, the Man of 
Stable Intellect 

That ascetic becomes a Sthita-prajha, (one of 
stable intellect), who, with his Atman dissolved in. the 
Brahman alone, (with his mind) undergoing no change 
and with no (more) actions (obligations) to discharge, 
attains perpetual Bliss. The state of (remaining as) 
consciousness alone, immersed in the identity of the 
purified Brahman, (denoted by the term “ That ”) and 
the Atman, (denoted by the term “ Thou ”) and rid of 
all misconceptions, is what is known as Prajna (stable 
Intellect). (42-44) 


Description of a Jivan-mukta 

He, in whom there is always that (Prajna), is 
known as a Jivan-mukta. The “ I-conception ” in the 
body and the senses and the “ This-conception ” in 
everything else, in whomsoever these (conceptions) do 
not arise under any circumstances, he is known as a 
Jivan-mukta. He is known as a Jivan-mukta, who 
does not, by any means, know any difference, through 
his Prajfia, between the innermost Atman arid the 
Brahman (on the one hand), and the Brahman and the 
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phenomenal world on the other. He is known as a Jlvan- 
mukta, in whom there will be an equipoised mind, 
whether he is being adored by the virtuous or tormented 
by the wicked. To him, who has attained the know- 
ledge of the truth of the Brahman, there is no more 
cycle of births and deaths, as before. Should there be 
such, he is verily one who has his face turned outwards, 
not having understood the real state of the Brahman. 

(44-48) 

Endurance of the PrIrabdha, Destruction of 
THE SaMCITA and RELATION WITH THE AgXMIN, 
FOR THE JiVAN-MUKTA 

As long as the experience of pleasure and the like 
persists, so long there is what is known as PrSrabdha- 
(karma, that has been commenced). The in-coming 
of fruit has action as its antecedent. Nowhere does 
actionlessness (bear fruit). The accumulated (Karma), 
accrued through crores of Kalpa-s, attains dissolution 
through the superior knowledge (leading to the concep- 
tion), “ I (am) the Brahman,” even as action in a dream 
(does), on waking. Having known the Atrnan, which, 
even as ether, is devoid of attachment and indifferent, 
the ascetic is at no time affected by future actions to 
the slightest extent. The ether occupied by the pot 
is not (merely on that account) affected by the smell 
of the liquor (contained therein). Even so, the Atman 
is not at all affected by the properties of what it is 
wrongly associated with. (49-52) 
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Exposition of the Pros and Cons about the 
Endurance of the PrSrabdha-Karma 

(Action) commenced prior to the dawning of the 
knowledge (of the non-differentiated Atman), does not 
perish merely because of such knowledge, without 
bestowing its own fruit, even as an arrow discharged 
in the direction of its target. The arrow discharged 
at what was considered to be a tiger does not stop still, 
should what was aimed at prove to be a cow, but verily 
pierces through the target easily and with. great speed. 
He who seeks (shelter in) the Atman with the firm 
conviction “I am the Atman devoid of dotage, lam 
the Atman devoid of death,” for him who is firmly 
convinced of such Atman, where is (scope for) the 
thought of Prarabdha (-karma) ? When one takes his 
stand on the conviction that his body is his Atman, 
then will Prarabdha prevail. The conception of the 
body as the Atman, is not desirable. Plence, let Pra- 
rabdha be given up. This very attribution of Prarabdha 
to the body would prove to be a delusion. Whence 
can truth be derived out of false attribution ? How can 
there be the coming into existence of what does not 
exist ? How can there be the destruction of what is 
unborn ? How can there be the commencement of what 
does not exist ? Could the dissolution, root and branch, 
of the results of ignorance be brought about, through 
the knowledge (of the non-dififerentiated Brahman), 
how can this body, then, remain? ” It is with a view 
to satisfy the dull-witted who harbour the aforesaid 
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doubt, that the Holy-writ talks of Prarabdha, in an ex- 
ternal sense, and verily not to induce belief in the wise, 
about the existence of the body and the like. (53-60) 

The Real Form of the Brahman Devoid of 
THE Three Karma-s 

That which is full, which has neither beginning 
nor end, which is incomprehensible, which is changeless, 
which is palpable Existence, which is palpable Senti- 
ence, which is eternal, which is palpable Bliss, which 
is imperishable, which is the inner-most one essence, 
which is full, which is endless, which is facing in all 
directions, which cannot be abandoned, which cannot 
be taken, which has no substratum, which cannot be 
resorted to, which has no attributes, which is action- 
less, which is subtle, which is devoid of misconception, 
which is devoid of attachment, whose form is incapable 
of demonstration, that which transcends the range of 
the mind and speech, which is rich in its being, which 
is self-evident, pure, awakened and beyond comparison, 
that which is one only, without a counterpart, that 
surely is the Brahman. There is no scope whatever 
for the many here. (61-64) 

Exposition of the Realization of the Atman 
TO THE Guru 

Having, through self-realization, known his own 
individual Atman as indivisible, and attained the firm 

4 
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conviction, “ I am the Brahman,” of the characteristicj 
described above, the accomplished adept, after remain- 
ing with intense delight in the Atman, with the Atman 
in changeless trance, (and rising therefrom, narrated 
with his Guru’s leave, his realization of the Atman, 
to his Guru, in the presence of his co-disciples, as 
follows :) “ Whither has this phenomenal world gone ? 
By whom has it been carried away ? Wherein has 
it met with its dissolution ? This was seen by me only 
just now ! Has it ceased to exist ? What a great 
marvel ? In the vast ocean of the Brahman, brimming 
with the nectar of indivisible Bliss, what is fit to be 
given up ? What is fit to be taken ? What else is 
there in it which is unusual ? I do not see, nor hear, 
nor know anything here. I remain possessed of the 
character of the Atman, through my own Atman of 
the form of eternal bliss ; I am devoid of attachment, 
I am devoid of the body ; I am devoid of the symbol 
of sex ; I am Hari ; I am extremely tranquillized ; 
I am the endless one ; I am full ; I am of ancient 
standing ; I am the action -less ; I am devoid of enjoy- 
ment; I am changeless and imperishable ; I am of 
the form of pure wisdom ; I am all alone; I am the 
Sada-s'iva (the ever-auspicious one.) (65-70) 

The Order in which the Vidya was 
Traditionally Handed Down 

(Sada-s'iva) gave this Vidya unto (Narayana), him 
from whom darkness has been dispelled. He of the 
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dispelled darkness, gave it unto Brahman. Brahman 
gave it unto Ghorangiras. Ghorangiras gave it unto 
Raikva. Raikva gave it unto Paras'u-rama. Paras'u- 
rama gave it unto all beings ; Thus— This is the 
precept of the Veda. This is the precept of the Veda. 
— Thus the Upanisad. 




THE ANNA-PURl^TOPANISAD 


[This Upanisad, which is the Seventieth of the 
108 Upanisad-s and forms part of the Atharva-veda, 
calls into requisition the conclusions arrived at by all 
the systems of Vedanta, with a view to giving an 
exposition of the real nature of the Brahman.] 

CHAPTER I 

Seeking after the Knowledge of the 
Brahma-vidya and the Means of 
ACQUIRING It 

The great Yogin and Sage, Nidagha by name, 
after prostrating himself before "Rbhu, the exalted 
knower of the Brahman, like a staff (laid) flat on 
the ground, and again rising up, asked him with 
eagerness thus : “ Pray relate unto me the truth 
about the Atman. By adopting what mode of prayer, 
O Brahmana ! hast thou attained (the stage) such 
as this ? Pray relate unto me that great lore, which 
is capable of bestowing the exalted state of Libera- 
tion.” (1-3) 
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The Dawning of the Knowledge- of the 
Brahman through the Practice of the 
Anna-pOrna-mantra 

“ Thou art blessed, O Nidagha ! with a signifi- 
cant name, (having burnt away all sin in the diluvian 
fire of the quest of the Brahman). Listen unto that 
ancient Mantra, through the knowledge of which alone, 
thou wouldst become a Jivan-mukta. Standing in 
the middle of the S'mgata, (the Pranava), depending 
on the Bindu, the Nada, and the Kala, (“Ai” standing 
in the middle of the S'rhgata, conjoint with the Bindu 
( •), the Nada ('-) and the Kala), yeilds the Vag-bhava- 
blja, (“Airji”) ; the ever-blissful, the propless, (the 
Viyad-bija and the Agni-blja, “Hr”, with “I”, to- 
gether with the Bindu ( •) and the Nada (-), yield 
“ Hrirn ”) ; the far-famed with bright locks of hair, 
(suggesting “ S ” with “ Au” and the Visarga, yielding 
“Sauh”), the goddess of the Universe (the power 
presiding over the Bhuvanes'vari-bija, indicated above) ; 
the great goddess of wealth, (indicating “ S'rlin,” the 
S'rl-bija) ; the god of Love (indicating “ Klirn,” the 
Kama-bija) ; the Tara (indicating the Pranava, “ Om ”) ; 
salutation (indicating the form “ Namah) ” ; similarly 
(the words) “ Bhagavati and “ Anna-purna,” (in the 
vocative case) ; thereafter (the words) “ my heart’s 
desire ” and (the words) “ give food, Svaha,” (last 
of all). This is what is known as the essence of 
all Mantra-s, containing twenty-seven letters and ser- 
ved by hosts of Yoginl-s : “ Airp, Hriip, Sauh, S'rlrn, 
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Kliip, Oip, namo bhagavaty anna-purne mamabhila- 
sitam annain dehi svaha.” Thus have I been in- 
structed by my father. Following the austerities 
relating thereto and the line of conduct prescribed 
for my stage in life, I daily made the practice of 
the Mantra. When several days passed away, there 
appeared in front of me the goddess Anna-purria, with 
eyes stretching (as far as the ears) and her lotus- 
like face beaming with a smile. On seeing her, pros- 
trating like a staff on the floor before her, (I) stood 
with my hands clasped in worship. On being spoken 
to by Vis'alaksT, thus : “ O child ! thou art blessed. 
Choose thy boon without tarrying long,” 0 best 
among sages I the following reply was made by me : 
“ O PSrvat! I may the truth of the Atman dawn upon 
my mind ! ” Whereupon, saying unto me “ So be it ”, 
she vanished from view, at that very spot. Then, 
(through her grace), knowledge originated in me, from 
seeing the wonders of the world. (3-12) 

The Removal of the Five Kinds of Delusion 

Delusion shows itself to be of five kinds. That 
alone is related here. The first kind of delusion is, 
that the Jiva and the Is'vara are different (from each 
other) in form. The responsibility for Karma (action), 
attributed as really belonging to the Atman, is (delu- 
sion) of the second kind. The Jiva, sheathed in the 
three bodies (gross, subtle and causal), being con- 
sidered as full of attachment, is (delusion) of the third 
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kind. The liability to change, of the prime cause of 
the phenomenal world, is the fourth. The reality of the 
existence of the world, as differentiated from its prime 
cause, is the fifth (kind of) delusion. The removal of 
the five kinds of delusion also flashes on the mind, 
(when practising the Mantra). The delusion relating 
to the difference (between the Jiva and the Is'vara) is 
removed by looking at an object and its reflected 
image, (in a reflecting medium). The delusion relating 
to the responsibility for Karma (action) will be removed 
by looking at redness, refracted through a crystal. The 
delusion relating to (the Jiva’s being full of) attachment 
is removed by looking at the ether of the pot and the 
ether of the monastery. The delusion about the world 
being different from its prime cause, is removed by 
looking at a rope-snake. The delusion relating to the 
liability to change, (of the prime cause of the pheno- 
menal world), is removed by looking at an ornament 
made of gold. From that time onward, (when the 
goddess vanished from sight,) my mind, of its own 
accord, has assumed the aspect of the Brahman, 0 
Nidagha ! Do thou also attain the knowledge of the 
truth in this manner.” (Thus quoth Rbhu). (13-16) 

Meditation on tho Real Form of the Atman 

After prostrating himself, Nidagha asked Rbhu 
eagerly thus : “ Pray relate unto me, O Lord ! who 
am full of sincerity, the Brahma-vidyS, which is ex- 
celled by no other (lore).” Pleased with him, Rbhu 
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replied unto him thus: “ So be it. I shall relate unto 
thee the Brahma-vidya. Do thou, G sinless one ! be- 
come (the Brahman), the great doer (of the aspect of 
the four-faced Brahman, engaged in the work of 
creation), the great enjoyer (of the aspect of Visnu, 
the sovereign-lord engaged in holding sway over all 
the worlds), and the great renouncer (of the aspect of 
Rudra, engaged in the act of renouncing all things 
apart from himself), (but in reality remaining in the 
form of the Brahman alone, without a counterpart, 
devoid of doing, enjoying and renouncing). By means 
of meditating on the real form of the Atman, in this 
manner, do thou become blissful : “I am the Brahman, 
which is ever ascendant, which is flawless, the most 
ancient and the endless in form ; verily there is not 
the comprehension of the slightest part of anything 
else therein.” — Remain in this attitude alone, having 
attained the state of non-attachment and with all thy 
mental functions, faultless and tranquillized, do thou 
attain Nirvana, (Liberation). Whatever of this (pheno- 
menal world) is seen, know that it is Maya (non- 
existent), (and that, which transcends that, is the 
Brahman). Even as (there is) the city of the Gan- 
dharva-s (castle-in-the-air), even as (there is) water 
in a desert, verily what is not at all perceived by the 
senses, that alone stands as something (real). O Sage! 
do thou become full of what lies beyond the mind and 
the six senses, (the five senses taken individually and iii 
their totality). The indestructible ether of conscious- 
ness, which (pervades and hence) characterizes all 
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things, which is indivisible and which is devoid of im- 
perfection, is, like the Universe, a complete whole. Do 
thou conceive of that, in the attitude — “ I am that.’' 

( 17 - 22 ) 

Perception of E.xistence as a Generic 
Function (of the Atman) 

When the mind is dissolved, through the intense 
conception of its non-existence, then is established its 
remaining in the generic state of existence alone, by the 
real form of the Atman, which likewise remains in the 
generic state of sentience. When (the inner) sentience, 
bereft of the intelligence-part of its composition, is dis- 
solved in the Atman, then surely there remains the 
generic state of existence (of the Atman) alone, intensely 
non -differentiated and pellucid, and almost resembling 
non-existence. This exalted perception, known as the 
Turyatita-state, is a common feature of both jTvan-mukti 
and Videha-mukti. O sinless one ! as a result of this 
(exalted perception), only in the case of the practitioner 
possessed of the knowledge of the Brahman, both when 
he has risen out of his trance and when he continues to 
remain in that state, does a radiant facial expression, 
very attractive in its simplicity and indicative of bliss, 
which is yet not bliss, (which alone is the bliss of the 
Brahman), show itself. This does not, however, apply 
to the case of a man ignorant of the Brahman. The 
practitioner in a state of delusion, brought about by the 
complete cessation of long-past mental functioning 

5 
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(relating to things other than the Brahman), attains the 
virtuous state of existence in the same manner, only 
through the exquisitely supreme knowledge (of that 
Brahman and, simultaneously with the dawning of such 
knowledge, becomes the Brahman alone). (23-27) 

Samadhi, the Means to Attain the Knowledge 
OF THE True Existence 

(Before this virtuous state of existence is attained 
by him), there arises in the heart of the practitioner, 
who looks upon this aggregation of the (three) Guna-s 
(of Maya, viz., rhythm, mobility and inertia), in the 
light of the An-atman, (as having an illusory existence, 
■such as of the horn of a hare), a perception of harmony, 
through the coolness of sentience (of the aspect of 
the Brahman), (which counteracts the warmth of the 
embrace, by his mind, of the belief in the existence of 
things apart from the Ktman). This perception of 
harmony is what is known as Samadhi. That alone is 
what is known as the confirmed mental meditation of 
a type devoid of Vasana, (previous impressions). That 
alone is the state of remaining as the Brahman alone. 
Again, that alone is ever the quiescence resulting from 
the final cessation of all worldly illusions and attach- 
ments. (The mind turned inwards), aiming at the 
highest state, (devoid of impressions), is what is said to 
be of attenuated impressions. The mind devoid of 
impressions is (the mind), which, through the absence 
of impressions (relating to the existence or non-existence 
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of things apart from the Atman), attains the state of 
actionlessness. The conception of the mind as the 
active agent, is what is known as the state of palpable 
(mental) impressions. Hence, one should attenuate 
mental impressions, which give rise to misery of all 
kinds. Giving up the misconception resulting from 
looking upon everything (apart from the Atman) as the 
Atman, by remaining always with the face turned 
inwards, everything (other than the Atman) attains the 
state of ether, (becomes void). Even as folk gathered 
at a fair, even though they move about (from place to 
place), are as much as not present, to a knower of the 
Brahman, because of his non-attachment, even a village 
is like a wood. He, who has his face turned inwards, 
while sleeping and waking, looks upon a city, country-side 
or village, as a forest, during his wanderings and study. 
When coolness of the interior has been attained (by 
the knower of the Brahman), the world becomes cool 
(and is looked upon as the Brahman alone). In the 
case of those, whose interior is consumed by strong 
desire, the world is full of a raging forest-fire, (and) is 
looked upon as the real existence and not the Brahman), 
What stands in the interior of all living creatures, 
that alone stands putside (as well). He, who is intent 
on the Atman inside, performs actions through his 
organs of action and is not affected by joy and sorrow, 
he is said to be a man of intense devotion. He, 
who looks upon all beings as his own self, and other’s 
wealth as a clod of earth, out of his inborn nature 
and not induced by fear, he alone sees. Such a one 
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does not get tainted, whether death comes to him 
now alone, or at the end of several Kalpa-s (aeons), 
or not at all, even as gold buried in clay. (28-39) 

Accomplishment of Samadhi, through 
Investigation 

“Who am I ? How is this (phenomenal world brought 
into existence ?) What is it ? How (did) death and 
birth (come into being) ? ” In this manner, do thou make 
investigation, at least at intervals. By doing so, thou 
wilt derive the great fruit thereof. When, through 
investigation by thee, possessed of moral excellence, 
the real nature of the Atman has been thoroughly 
understood, (thy) mind, giving up its real form, (made 
up of volition and the like), attains quiescence, devoid 
of its feverish functioning. This mind of thine, when 
freed from its feverish activity, does not plunge into 
the affairs of the phenomenal world, O Brahmana ! 
even as an elephant would not, into the hollow left 
by the hoofs of a cow ; while the niggardly mind, 
(not broadened through investigation), O Brahmana ! 
will verily get drowned in such a hollow, just like 
a mosquito revelling in the stagnant water of the 
hollow of the hoofs of a cow, wherefrom it had its 
origin. To what extent, O best of Sages ! everything 
(apart from the Brahman) is renounced (by the mind), 
of its own accord, to that extent, the transcendent 
perceipt (manifest as the supreme sentience), the Para- 
msLtman alone remains. As long as everything (else) 
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is not given up, so long, the Atman is not attained. 
In the renunciation of all things, (one after another), 
what yet remains (finally), is said to be the Atman. 
Hence, for the perception of the Atman, one should 
renounce all (else). After leaving off everything at 
a distance, do thou be composed of v/hat remains 
thereafter. All visible things whatever, which appear 
to go into the composition of the world, are, after all, 
only of the nature of the throbbing of pure sentience. 
There is nothing whatever (other than that pure sen- 
tience), which is eternal. That transcendent pure sen- 
tience, which is intensely devoted (to the Atman), which 
is ever contented and which faithfully reflects the truth 
(of the Brahman), O Brahmana ! that is termed SamS- 
dhi, by the wise. That state (of the mind), devoid 
of agitation, devoid of individuality, which does not 
indulge in the pairs of opposites, and which is more 
constant than Mount Meru, is signified by the term 
Samadhi. That which is confirmed, which is devoid 
of boons to be sought, which has nothing to be given 
up and nothing to be grasped, that full tenour of the 
mind, O Brahmana ! is signified by the term Samadhi. 
That Turya-vision, which is merely the creation of the 
manifestation-part of pure sentience got confirmed, is 
attained by the high-souled, most exalted knowers of 
the Veda. That (tenour of the mind), not far removed 
from the Brahman, in point of resemblance, and re- 
maining at the core of all mental functions, when the 
mind and its individuality have attained their dissolu- 
tion, forms the distinctive mark of one who is asleep. 
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(as, during sleep, there is complete cessation of all 
subjective and objective functions). That exquisitely 
blissful outward manifestation of the Parames'vara, 
which arises only through the mind, that condition 
is attained, of its own accord, (by the sage, who holds 
fast in his course, after cutting off the mind from its 
functions). Thereafter is accomplished the oblitera- 
tion of impressions left by the enjoyment of worldly 
pleasures. Thereafter is the exquisitely clear mani- 
festation of the auspicious (Brahman). Thereafter, in 
virtue of the similarity obtaining (between the seer and 
the seen), is the attainment, by the mind, of the con- 
summation of the form of the Atman, which is incapable 
of being conceived even by the high-souled. When 
the mind has been confirmed in its consummation (in 
the Atman), and its functioning externally (in the 
phenomenal world) has completely abated, the Atman, 
presiding over the animate and inanimate orders of 
creation, the resplendent of the resplendent is realized, 
of its own accord, as the eternal and immutable truth 
of the Atman. The non-attached mind is non-dynamic. 
When it is absorbed in contemplation, its dynamic 
character is hardly discernible. The mind, attached 
(to worldly objects of pleasure), finds itself in a state 
of bondage, even though it may be absorbed in long 
penance. When completely rid of internal attachment, 
the Jiva attains the harmonious state (of the Brahman). 
By merely making a show of doing or not doing a 
thing, no doer has ever enjoyed the fruit appropriate for 
such action. [A spurious sage making a pretence 
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of meditation cannot reap the fruit of meditation of 
the genuine type. Nor would one reap the reward 
for worldy-mindedness by passing for a man of the world, 
if he should all the while be meditating on the truth 
of the Atman. Hence ostentation seldom pays]. (40-57) 


CHAPTER II 

Description of Attachment which is the 
Cause of Bondage 

NidSgha : “As resembling what, has attachment 
been described ? What (contributes) to the bondage of 
embodied beings ? What contributes verily to libera- 
tion ? How is this then remedied ? ” (R.bhu replied unto 
him thus ':) “ The idea that results from the abandon- 
ment entirely of the difference between the body and 
(the Atman) embodied therein, the faith in the body 
alone (as the Atman), (is what attachment has been 
described to resemble). Attachment is described as 
leading to bondage.” (1, 2) 

Non-Attachment the Means to Liberation 

(Wherein one assumes the attitude), “All this is 
the Atman ; (of this), what shall I seek and. what aban- 
don ? ” — know that to be the state of non-attachment, 
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established in the frame of the Jivan-mukta. (The 
attitude,) “ I do not exist, nor aught else, nor this, not 
(aught) other than this. I am always the Brahman 
alone,” — that is said to be non-attaehment. That re- 
nouncer (of all things around him), who delights not 
in the actionlessness (of the Parama-harpsa), nor clings 
to actions of any kind (prescribed for his stage in life), 
who is thoroughly equipoised, he is said to be of the 
non-attached state. That renouncer (of all things 
around him), who is proficient in the giving up of all 
daily austerities and their fruits, through his mind 
alone, and not through his deeds, he is said to be of the 
non-attached state. (3-6) 

The Attainment of Devotion to the Atman 

THROUGH the AVOIDANCE OF MeNTAL ReSOLVE 

The various kinds of actions blooming out of 
mental resolve, are remedied through abstinence from 
such resolve, and thereby earn final beatitude (as their 
fruit). Not attached to actions relating to this world, 
nor to cares and anxieties, nor to objects of sensual 
pleasure, nor to actions of the form of proceeding on- 
wards and receding backwards, nor to the computation 
of time, should the mind seek final repose in sentience 
alone. Through partaking slightly of the nature of 
perception, yet devoid of all interest in things mun- 
dane, it establishes itself, steeped in the essence of the 
Atman. Whether the Jlva is devoted to worldly trans- 
actions or not, even while doing or not doing (his daily 
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duties), he has his devotion turned towards his own 
Atman. (7-10) 

The State of Sleeping-while-yet-waking 

Or else, giving up even that element of conscious- 
ness, the Jiva stands tranquillized and, with his palpa- 
ble sentience reduced to quiescence, shines like a 
gem in the Atman. That state of persons, with the 
mind obliterated, when the mind is devoid of cogni- 
tional powers, that abated comprehension, is what is 
known as sleeping-while-yet-waking, (as, during that 
state, the difference between the cognizer and the thing 
cognized does not flash on the mind). (11, 12) 

JivAN-MUKTI, THE TurIYA-STATE 

This state, O Nidagha, bordering on sleep, attained 
through the preliminary practice of Yoga, when it gets 
ripened, is said to be the Turlya, by wise men experi- 
enced in the truth. (13) 

Videha-mukti, the Turiyatita- state 

(The Yogin) having established himself in the im- 
perishable state of the Turlya, characterized by the 
exclusive enjoyment of bliss, (and experienced Jivan- 
mukti, which may be described as the state, akin to 
sleep, of the Turya, through constant meditation on 
the Brahman, in the attitude, “ I am the Brahman ”), 
6 
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attains the higher state of bliss, unaffected by desires,, 
(resembling the delight of the four-faced Brahmarr 
engaged in the work of creation). In this manner,, 
after attaining the bliss unaffected by desire, as afore- 
said, and then the exquisite bliss (characterizing Visnu 
and Rudra, in their work of sustenance of the world and 
its destruction at the time of the great deluge, respec- 
tively) in stages, thereafter having attained the bliss- 
of reposing on the all-witness, by having community of 
interest with the Kala, (the Cit, sentience) and 
thereafter transcending even that, the Yogin, who at- 
tains the Turiyatita-state, is known as the (Videha)- 
mukta, (liberated after disembodiment). With all the 
bonds resulting from birth and worldly existence sun- 
dered (by the knowledge of the non-differentiated 
Atman, attained through the denial of all forms 
of non-sentient existence), with all mis-conceptions 
due to the darkness of ignorance completely eradi- 
cated, the high-souled (knower attains) the state of 
absolute existence, (known as) the Paramatman, which 
is full of that exquisite essence (of sentience and bliss), 
(and remains as the Brahman alone), even as a piece 
of rock-salt, when placed in water, (remains as water 
alone, being indistinguishably dissolved in it). (14-16) 

Rule regarding to the Perception of the Inner- 
most Atman as identical with the Brahman 

That Truth, lying intermediate between (and hence 
betokening the identity of) the innermost sentience, 
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(which manifests the presence or absence of the 
thousands of changes in the outer and inner senses, 
due to their functioning or non-functioning), on the 
one hand, and the transcendent Atman, (functioning as 
the Vis'va, the Viraj, the Otr and so on), which 
involves the realization of the Atman (as the highest 
type of existence) and is, therefore, the highest degree 
of excellence to be attained, on the other hand, that 
is known as the Brahman. Bondage consists in getting 
mixed up with (and lost in) the phenomenal world, (as 
a result of looking upon it as the highest quest to be 
sought after), while Liberation is said to consist in 
giving it (the phenomenal world) -up, (with the know- 
ledge that it is non-existent). That sound realization 
(of the form, “ I am the innermost Atman, non-differen- 
tiated from the Brahman,”) arises out of the harmonious 
union of the Dravya, (substances, such as a pot, a 
piece of cloth, etc., denoted by names and forms, 
and indicated by the term “ Thou ”) with the Dars'ana, 
(knowledge derived from the innermost sentience? 
manifesting itself in quest of the visualization of the 
Brahman and indicated by the term, “ That ”). Shouldst 
thou take thy stand on such realization, thy mind shall 
attain that state of sleep (of the character of Nir- 
vikalpa-samadhi, changeless trance) characterized by 
the absence of flashing from within and without. That 
alone constitutes the attainment of the Turya-state. 
Do thou fix thy gaze firmly on that. The Atman is 
neither gross, nor infinitely small, nor directly seen, 
nor otherwise, neither sentient (like the Vis'va, the 
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Viraj, the Otr, etc.), nor non-sentient (like Maya and 
her progeny), neither is it purely non-existent, nor is 
it of the character of existence, nor is it “ I ”, nor some- 
thing else, nor is it one alone, nor many. It is peerless 
and imperishable. [The aforesaid qualities abide in 
the Non-Atman, which would vanish only through the 
perception of their falsity, established by the truth of 
the Atman. That Atman should be meditated upon as 
alone remaining]. For the reason that this (phenomenal 
w'orld), which gives full scope to the mind and all the 
organs of perception and action (to function in myriads 
of ways) is the non- Atm an brought within the range 
of perception, that should be discarded by thee. (17-21) 

Description of Liberation 

(That transcendent Brahman), wherefrom ema- 
nates the exquisite bliss, (which lies within the range of 
that Brahman alone) and which by far excels the bliss 
(of the innermost Atman non-difFerentiated from 
the Brahman, brought about by the harmonious ming- 
ling of the percept (the Atman) and the perceiving 
(mind), that (transcendent Brahman) does not resemble 
anything at all, (is not possessed of any distin- 
guishing feature and is therefore absolute) . Liberation 
is not (to be had) behind the etherial firmament, nor 
in the nether world, nor on this earth. The dissolution 
of the mind, on the eradication of all desires, is known 
as liberation. Should the thought, “ May there be 
liberation for me,” spring up inwardly, the mind will be 
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roused. In the (roused) mind given to furious thinking, 
the bond relating to objects of worldly existence is 
fastened tightly. The non-eradication of that (furious 
thinking), verily attains the state of worldly-mindedness,, 
while its complete eradication is what is known as 
liberation. (22-25) 

Matters Relating to a Jivan-mukta 

Where is the scope for bondage or liberation in 
the Atman, which lies beyond all, which is of all forms, 
and which is spread over all? (Hence), do thou medi- 
tate on the rootless (Atman). He who is devoted to 
the Atman, who has reached the end of his desire, who 
is full, who is of pure mind, and has attained that 
repose (in the Brahman), whereto there is naught super- 
ior, (intermediate, inferior or ultra-inferior), does 
not stand in need of anything in this world. He, 
who, devoid of all attachment (to things other than 
the Atman), lives in (the Brahman) that is absolute 
existence, holding dominion over all, devoid of mis- 
conceptions, and of the character of pure sentience, he is 
known as a Jivan-mukta. He does not stand in need of 
any future (Karma), nor depend on his present (Karma) 
for support, nor remember his past (Karma), but does 
all things (with a detached frame of mind). He has 
his mind always disengaged from the Jiva (absorbed 
in and solely devoted to appanages, such as wives and 
children). He conducts himself, as very much devoted 
to his devotees and behaves very much like a wicked 
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man in the company of the wicked ; he is like a child 
amidst children} like an old man amidst old men, like 
a man of fortitude amidst men of courage, like a youth 
amidst those of youthful conduct? and with a mind full 
of excessive sorrow amidst those overcome with sorrow. 
(He is a jivan-mukta), who is possessed of a firm in- 
tellect ; whose bliss is in the ascendant ; who is accept- 
able to all (adapting himself to the idiosyncracies of 
others) ; w^ho is known for his righteousness ; who has 
superior wisdom ; before whom the sweet (Brahman) 
has manifested itself ; who, on account of his daily 
practice in the knowledge of the Brahman, has vacated 
his mind of every thing but the Atman. When, by the 
strength of practice, the throbbing of the vital airs has 
been attenuated to the point of extinction, and (the 
throbbing of) the mind (dependent thereon) meets with 
repose, there remains the state of NirvSfna, (remaining 
in the state of the Brahman alone without a counterpart, 
in bodiless aloneness, — Videha-kaivalya, as a result of 
the dissolution of the vital air and the mind and ail the 
misconceptions generated by them), wherefrom recede 
words, which are capable of generating misconceptions 
alone. By the dissolution of the misconceptions of the 
Jiva, that state (of Videha-mukti) alone remains. (26-34) 

Perfect Perception, the Definition of 
Kaivalya 

Wise men know that as perfect perception, wherein 
there is the abundance of the conviction, “ Here, then. 
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is the Paramatman, the Atman that manifests itself 
without beginning and without end,” [unlike the 
phenomenal world, which begins with the creation and 
ends with the Pralaya, (the great deluge), and is 
therefore the very negation of the Atman]. When 
there arises the fullness of conviction, that all the 
phenomenal world is the Atman alone, of such a nature 
is the perception of the Atman, in its true state, in the 
three worlds. All is the Atman alone. What are the 
two seen (during waking and sleeping) ? These two, exis- 
tence (of the phenomenal world) and non-existence (of 
the same), (seen respectively during waking and sleep- 
ing) — whither are they gone? Whither are the ideas 
underlying bondage and liberation, (suggested by such 
existence and non-existence), gone ? This, the Brahman 
alone, blooms forth. All is one transcendent ether ; 
[The Brahman of sentience assumes the same form 
as ether, both 'of them having no counterparts]. While 
so, what is liberation and whose is the bondage ? All 
this is the Brahman, with an aspect increased beyond 
measure, resting as fully-grown on the vastest scale. 
Do thou, O Nidagha ! through thy Atman, become that 
5tman (the Brahman), at a long distance from whom 
dual existence has completely set. • There is not even 
the slightest difference (in substance) between a piece 
of wood, stone or cloth, (except in name and form), if 
closely looked into. (While so), wherefore art thou 
prone to reflection ? [This delusion relating to existence 
of things apart from the Atman and their apparent 
divergence from it, is entirely due to non-reflection, 
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On closer investigation such divergence ceases to exist]. 
That which is the tranquillized form of things (of the 
phenomenal world, such as a piece of wood, stone, 
cloth and the like), as also of the Xtman, both at the 
beginning and at the end, that which is imperishable, 
do thou become full of that (Brahman), always. The 
Xtman alone throbs through the various Atman-s, (from 
the Vis'va-vis'va and ending with the A-vikalpanujnaika- 
rasa), with minds filled with the delusions arising out 
of the difference between the dual and non-dual exis- 
tence (of things apart from the Atman) and those relat- 
ing to the existence or non-existence of dotage, death 
and the like, even as the ocean throbs with its billows. 
Which desire for the enjoyment of wordly pleasure is 
strong enough to affect adversely one, who stands ever 
embracing, with his inner sense, the pure Atman, which 
is the hatchet to cut through the sappy Karafija-tree of 
adversity and is the seat of exquisite bliss ? Enjoyment 
(of sensual pleasures) and other adversaries, do not 
cleave through the mind of anyone, even to the slight- 
est extent, should he have made investigation on a 
large scale (into the. truth of the Atman), even as gentle 
breezes blowing over a mountain cannot cleave through 
it. “ There is diversity in things grasped (by the 
mind), in various ways ; yet, such diversity is not really 
there, even as there is (no diversity) in the waters of 
various ponds.” — A person filled with this one convic- 
tion, who has comprehended aright its correct import, 
(through the study of the Veda and the grace of the 
Guru, that there is really no diversity), is said to be 
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liberated (to attain Kaivalya simultaneously with such 
knowledge) — Thus. (35-44) 


CHAPTER III 

Seeking after the Knowledge of the Real 
Form of Videha-mukti 

What is the form assumed by Videha-mukti ? 
Which great sage is possessed of that? By having 
recourse to which Yoga, did he attain that transcendent 
state ? (1) 

The Manner of Control to be Exercised by 

A JiVAN-MUKTA OVER THE SENSES AND 

THE Mind 

The great sage of the name of Mandavya, abiding 
on the golden plateau of the auspicious Mount Meru, 
having received (initiation regarding) the truth from 
Sage Kaundinya, has become a Jivan-mukta. That 
most exalted knower of the Brahman, the great sage, 
having attained the stage of a Jivan-mukta, once upon a 
time, thought of withdrawing his '.inner senses. Assum- 
ing the Padmasana posture, with his eyes half-open 
and gradually abandoning all contact, external as well 
as internal, with his uncontaminated mind, he set about 
thereafter to attain steadiness of mind, (by withdrawing 

7 
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it from its functions). “Alas! this fickle mind of 
mine, though restrained, still makes itself distinctly 
manifest. From a piece of cloth it moves on to a pot 
and from a pot to a bounding cart. The mind freely 
moves among objects of sensual enjoyment, even as a 
monkey among trees. Along with the mind, there are 
the five doors, such as the eyes and the like, called the 
organs of perception. I have had enough to do with 
them. I helplessly look on what are known as the 
mind and the senses. Ah me I O ye groups of senses !. 
Do ye give up gradually this furore of yours. I am 
the mighty overlord, the Cid-Stman, (the Atman pre- 
siding over the sentient principle), standing as the 
All-witness.” (2-8) 

Remaining in the Turya-state 

By that high-souled knower of many things, (Man- 
davya), were thoroughly understood (the secrets relating 
to) the eye and other (senses along with the mind). 
(Said he unto himself :) “ I am very much depressed 
(by being engrossed in my relations with the pheno- 
menal world around me). I am at ease, (my delusion 
relating to the existence or non-existence of the world 
having already vanished). I am luckily relieved of the 
fever (of anxiety caused by my ignorance). I stand in 
my Atman alone, in that stage, wherein it is of the 
form of the Turya, night and day.” The continuous 
tenour of his vital energy gradually grew calmer, and 
calmer in the interior (of his body), (as he came to 
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realize, that, apart from the Brahman, the cluster of 
his inner and outer senses, along with his vital energy, 
were non-existent), even as a blaze of fire, shooting 
forth a cluster of tongues of flame, gets becalmed in the 
burnt fuel (live coals). “ Very much like the setting (of 
a heavenly body) that has had its rise, and the rising (of 
the same) that has set, balanced in my course and 
manifesting the essence of stability (by remaining 
functionless, though possessed of the body and the 
senses), I stand, having attained the transparency of 
the Atman. Remaining in a state of sleep, though 
awakened, and, in a waking state, though asleep, I 
stand in the interior of the body, having assumed the 
Turya-state, in a state of stagnation.” — (So saying, 
Mandavya remained in that attitude). Having given 
up all the states (induced in his body and the mind), 
external as well as internal, the gross and the subtler 
ones, occasioned by (contact with) the three worlds, and 
solely brought about by volitions, he, (MSndavya), left 
off identifying himself with the senses (and the mind)} 
(along with the melodious strains of the harp) and 
the thread of the long-drawn resonance (Nada), char- 
acterizing the end of the Pranava (Om-kara), even as 
a fowl of the air would, his net (along with its strings). 
Thereafter, he gave up his body-consciousness, which 
was distinctly clear and had attained the form of 
a percept. Then, (MSndavya), the best among the 
sages, attained the knowledge of a just-born babe, and 
gave up remaining in the stage of a (mere) reflection of 
the supreme sentience (of the Brahman), even as air 
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that has (given up) its quality of throbbing. Hence, 
attaining the state of absolute existence with sentience 
as a generic feature and assuming the sleeping state, 
he stood motionless as a mountain. (9-17) 

Remaining as the Turya-turya 

(The sage) in the sleeping state, having got con- 
firmed therein, attained the form of the Turya (of the 
Turya state) and filled with ordinary bliss, though 
actually devoid of real bliss, he became turned into 
existence and non-existence. Then, he became (the 
Brahman), that lies beyond the range of speech (and 
thought), which is the S'unya (void) of S'unya-vadin-s 
(Nihilists), (those that hold that everything becomes 
ultimately reduced to nothing) ; which is the Brahman 
of the knowers of the Brahman ; which is the flawless 
worldly wisdom (Vijfiana) alone of the expositors of the 
Vijfiana-doctrine, (the Bauddha-s) ; which is the Purusa 
(prime-energy) of those who hold the Samkhya-view ; 
which is the Is'vara-tattva of those who argue in favour 
of Yoga ; which is the S'iva of those, who take their 
stand on the Saivagama-s ; which is the Kalatman of 
those, whose one argument is that the Kalatman alone 
is the eternal one ; that, which is the final conclusion 
arrived by all the S'astra-s ; that which pervades all 
hearts ; that, which is the all and the all-pervading 
entity; that, which is the Truth, wherein this (Mandav- 
ya) stood ; that, which has not been adequately des- 
cribed by word of mouth ; that, which is non-throbbing, 
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(because of the majesticity of its calmness) ; that, which 
imparts luminosity to all radiant bodies, such as the 
Sun ; that, which could be solely measured by self-- 
realization ; that truth, wherein this (Mandavya) stood ; 
that, which is the indivisible one and the diverse many ; 
that which is possessed of attachment and devoid of 
attachment ; that which is all and is not all ; that is the 
truth, wherein this Mandavya stood. The originless, 
the immortal, the beginning-less, the very first one, the 
single, the flawless, the digitful, and the digitless, 
wherein the moment he stood, that very moment, (he 
became) the Ts'vara, (attaining) the flawless state, even 
more than the state of the ethereal firmament — Thus. 

( 18 - 24 ) 


CHAPTER IV 

The JivAN-MUKTA’s Indifference towards 
THE Acquisition of Psychic Powers 

“Is traversing the ethereal regions and the like the 
characteristic index of the Jivan-mukta ? ” “If that 
should be so, O best among sages ! none of that type 
has, so far, been among that class. By having recourse 
to the influence of wealth, mystic formulas, (appropri- 
ate) actions and (propitious) time, even an ignorant 
man, devoid of the knowledge of the Atman, though 
he is not a liberated (Jivan-mukta), verily attains, O 
Brahmana 1 (psychic pow’^ers), such as traversing the 
ethereal regions and the like. This is verily not the 
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goal sought to be attained by the knower of the Atman 
A knower of the Atman has his aim fixed in the Atman 
alone. He, who is thoroughly satisfied with the 
Xtman, in the Atman, does not run after AwidyS 
(ignorance). Wise men know, that whatever pheno- 
mena exist in the (phenomenal) world, they are made up 
of A-vidy^:. How, then, can a Yogiii, who has abandon- 
ed (all) ignorance, immerse himself therein (again)? 
That deluded fool or man of small intellect, who 
desires to acquire the clusters of psychic powers, 
gradually accomplishes his purpose, by having recourse 
to the kinds of Yoga, which are the means to be 
employed for the acquisition of such powers. Wealth, 
mystic formula, appropriate action, propitious time and 
stratagem, which are well adapted for the bestowal of 
psychic powers, do not by any means whatever serve 
as aids to the attainment of the Paramatman. In 
whom there is the requisite desire (for psychic powers), 
alas ! he succeeds in accomplishing the psychic power 
(of his choice). No such desire, in whatever direction, 
is generated in the man devoid of desires, who is 
full (in the knowledge of the Atman). There will 
be the attainment of the Atman, O sage! with 
the cessation of the cluster of all desires. How will 
that person, whose mind stands dissolved, how will 
he develop the desire for the clusters of psychic 
powers ? Should the Sun be cool-beamed, should the 
disc of the Moon be hot-rayed, should the flame of 
fire project downwards, (even then), the Jlvan-mukta 
is not filled with wonder. While the Supreme Truth 
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is the abode of the Jivan-mukta, no curiosity is roused 
in him in the cluster of wonderful phenomena, as in 
the case of the rope-snake.” (1-10) 

The Dissolution of the Mind of a Jivan-mukta 

“ Those that have known what ought to be known, 
(by realizing the Brahman), who have quelled their 
passions, who are possessed of a prodigious intellect, 
the knots of whose heart, (doubts), have been sundered, 
are, all of them, not bound by any conventions and 
remain in the embodied state (of a Jivan-mukta). The 
mind of him, (that Jivan-mukta), who preserves his 
fortitude in prosperity as well as adversity, and whom 
(external phenomena) cannot disturb out of his equani- 
mity, even as puffs of breath cannot, a huge moun- 
tain, they (wise men) know that (mind) as practically 
dead. They (wise men) know that the mind of that 
(Jivan-mukta) is destroyed, whom neither adversity nor 
niggardliness, nor zeal, nor infatuation, nor dull-witted- 
ness, nor the hmght of prosperity would drive out of 
temper.” (11-13) 

Dissolution of the Mind, of Two Kinds : 

WITH and without Form 

“ Dissolution of the mind is of two kinds : that 
with form (seed), and that without form (the seedless 
variety). That with form occurs in Jivan-mukti and 
that without form embraces the state of Videha-mukti. 
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The existence of the mind leads to misery, while 
the destruction of the mind contributes to happi- 
ness. Having caused the existence of the mind to 
reach the vanishing point through waning, one should 
bring it to the point of obliteration. Know that minded- 
ness is folly. When this (mindedness) vanishes, 0 
sinless one ! that, it is said, is what is known as the 
dissolution of the mind with form. When conjoined 
with friendship and other virtuous qualities, that mind 
of the Jivan-mukta becomes possessed of the best 
impressions (tendencies), devoid of being born again. 
This dissolution of the mind of the Jivan-mukta is 
endowed with form, O Nidagha ! while the formless 
dissolution of the mind occurs in Videha-mukti. [The 
former is the divisible and the latter the indivisible 
type of Videha-mukti.] ” (14-18) 

The State of a Videha-mukta 

“ In whom, even the distinctive functions associated 
with the excellent qualities indicative (of a Jivan- 
mukta), are found to have met with their dissolution, 
such a one, of a digitless (indivisible) character, be- 
comes a Videha-mukta. In that flawless and exquisitely 
sacred state of Videha-mukti, in that form (of the 
mind) characterized by the cessation of all functioning, 
which falls within the range of Videha-mukti, and is 
known as the formless dissolution of the mind, there is 
nothing whatsoever therein, (of a distinctive or indis- 
tinctive character). Neither attributes, nor the absence 
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of attributes, are there therein ; neither worldly excel- 
lence, nor the opposite of such excellence, nor worldli- 
ness ; nor exultation, nor dejection, nor the emotions of 
joy and jealousy ; neither radiance, nor darkness, to the 
slightest extent ; neither the twilights and the like, nor 
the nights (long or short) ; neither existence, nor non- 
existence, nor the state (intermediate) between the two. 
To those that have reached the other boundary, (the 
vanishing point), of the mind, as well as of the vanity 
of worldly existence, there is abundant scope for that 
(state), even as ethereal space (affords) for winds to blow. 
That (Brahman), wherein all the misery (of worldly 
existence) meets with its repose, which is of the char- 
acter of sentience, which reposes in the one sleep, 
which is the treasure-house of bliss, and which is devoid 
of mobility and inertia, in that state, the great (Jlvan- 
mukta-s), with their sheaths rendered subtle like ether, 
(and therefore devoid of functions generated by lust 
and other vices) and with even the slightest traces of 
their minds dropped, become the bodiless, (Vedeha- 
mukta-s). O Nidagha of mighty intellect! do thou 
become possessed of the impression-less mind, (by be- 
coming a Jivan-mukta). (Thence), by forcibly absorb- 
ing the mind, do thou become possessed of a function- 
less mind, (leading to Videha-mukti).” (19-25) 

BrAHMA-VIDYA AND ITS FrUITS 

“ That (the Brahman), which manifests itself as 
the innermost radiance, ever shining of its owm accord 
8 
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and which renders the phenomenal world intelligible 
that alone is the witness of the world, the Atman of all 
beings, the flawless in aspect, the main stay of all crea- 
tures (animate and inanimate), having palpable know- 
ledge as its characteristic mark, capable of being 
understood only through its own peculiar lore — (the 
Brahma-vidya), non-dual in its existence, knowledge 
and bliss, that Brahman I am.” — Remaining in that 
attitude, a sage should discharge his duties (and become 
blessed). That, which, (though itself non-abiding), is 
the abode of all, the non-dual, transcendent Brahman, 
the most ancient, which is of the form of existence, 
sentience and bliss and which is not within the 
the range of speech and the mind ; not there do the 
bodies of the Sun and the Moon shine ; not there do 
the winds waft ; nor all the deities (exert their influ- 
ence). That radiant God, that is brought into being 
(through meditation) , manifests himself as the exquisitely 
pure (Atman), devoid of all emotions. When that all- 
embracing (Brahman) is seen, the knot of the heart, 
(doubt), is sundered, all doubts vanish and all Karma 
(past, present and prospective) of the seer perish. There 
are two Suparna-s (kings of birds) abiding together in 
this body (of ours) and they are known as the Jiva and 
the Ts'a. Of the two, the Jlva enjoys the fruits of all 
actions, but not so the great Is'vara. The great Is'vara 
manifests itself purely in the form of a witness, not 
partaking in the enjoyment (of fruits). Any difference 
manifesting itself between the two is the work of 
MSya (Illusion) alone. The difference in sentience 
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(between the Jiva and the Is'vara) is only apparent, (be- 
ing outwardly attributed to two different entities), but 
in reality they do not differ in essence, for the reason 
that otherwise, sentience will be shorn of its sentient 
principle. As the oneness of sentience is establi- 
shed, both out of analogical inference, (even as ether 
is one and indivisible, though differentiated apparently 
as the ether of the pot, the ether of the pan and so 
forth) and also out of scriptural testimony, (such as of 
the Maha-vakya-s, “ That thou art,” and others), (a 
sage) feels neither sorry, nor deluded in arriving at the 
concept of the oneness of sentience. “ The final 
resort of the entire universe, the palpable truth and 
sentience, (the Brahman) I am ; ’’—with this convic- 
tion should the sage give up all sorrow. Verily those, 
from whom all contaminations have vanished, see in 
their own bodies, the self-luminous form of the Atman, 
the All-witness, and not those (others) that are envel- 
oped in Maya. (26-36) 

The Means to be Employed for the 
Acquisition of the Brahma-vidyS 

(Having attained purity of mind, by having recourse 
to austere action, detached from desire and unconcern- 
ed with the fruit) and having realized that (Brahman) 
alone, the Brahmana of fortitude should desire to attain 
wisdom (through meditation of the form — “ I am the 
Brahman, the Brahman alone am I,”) and not merel 3 / 
ponder over many words (signifying things apart from 
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the Brahman), as that will be mere logomachy and 
waste of vocal energy. Having acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the Brahman (through study, reflection 
and repeated meditation on the sublime truths of the 
Upanisad-s), he should cultivate the desire to stand by 
that, with the detachment of a child. By practising 
the lore of the Brahman and the detachment of a child, 
the sage should then become possessed of the Atman 
(i.e., become a Jivan-mukta or a Videha-miikta.) (37, 38) 

Tranquillizing the Mind by Controlling 
THE Breath 

Know that this body made up of the elements is the 
seed of the creeper of worldly existence, encasing the big 
sprout of (human) effort, productive of (the fruits of) 
happiness and misery. Of this body, the mind following 
in the wake of desire is the seed, having for its sheath, 
states which are actual or fancied and the actual types 
of misery, as its caskets. There are two seeds for the 
tree of the mind, overgrown with the creeper of chang- 
ing (mental) attributes. One is the throbbing of the 
vital air. The second is the fixed attitude (of con- 
firmed preconception). When the vital energy moves 
about, intent on passing through the Nadi-s, then the 
mind instantly becomes filled with awareness. That 
is the responsivity to environment roused by the flow 
of vital energy; The restraining of mental functioning 
is excellent. The flow of vital energy and the like 
is good. For the attainment of the tranquillity of the 
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mind, Yogin-s have recourse to the control of breath 
along with Pranayama-s (rarefaction of the breath), 
Dhyana-s (concentration) and other ways of procedure 
devised by their own ingenuity. Know that supreme 
cause, which bestows tranquillity of the mind as its 
effect. (Wise men) know that the restraining of the 
breath (brings about) the remaining at ease of the 
mind, which is conducive to bliss. (39-45) 

Conquest of the Mind through the Restraint 
OF previous Mental Impressions 

The perception, through confirmed previous bias, 
of an object, without resort to any’ investigation into its 
antecedents and consequents^ is what is known as 
Vasana (preconceived mental impression). When the 
conception of what has at all to be abandoned and 
what has at all to be grasped, is not present and there 
is the state of remaining unattended with conceptions, 
then is the mind not born. When the mind does not 
function owing to the absence of Vasana-s (mental 
impressions), then arises non-mindedness. When there 
is no conception conceived of any worldly object what- 
soever, then how will the mind be born, when the ether 
of the heart is void ? Assuming a thing to be non- 
existent, the conception of its non-existence, (culminat- 
ing in) the perception of the real existence, that is 
known as the state of absorption of the mind. That, 
which, having given up everything within (itself), abides 
in a cool heart (in a state of unconcern), that mind, 
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even though functioning, is said to be of a non-existent 
form. They are verily known as Jlvan-mukta-s, whose 
Vasana, resembling a baked seed, is incapable of re- 
production and is tongueless, (incapable of expressing 
what lies in the form of an impression). Those who 
have reached the other boundary of knowledge and 
whose minds have attained the rhythmic form (of the 
Brahman), are said to be mindless and to become 
etherial in form, when their bodies cease to exist (and 
become Videha-mukta-s). The throbbing of vital 
breath and Vasana (mental impression), on being given 
up, as soon as they come to be known, perish root and 
branch at once, even as a tree (dies), as soon as its 
roots are cut through*. When what was previously seen 
or not seen of this perception, manifests itself again, 
that should be wiped out with effort by the knowing 
man. Its non- wiping off leads to the great cycle of 
wordly existence, while its complete wiping off alone is 
what is known as liberation. Do thou become non-frigid 
and one who has no interest in sensual pleasures, who 
has given up responsivity to environment. He in whose 
case there is, in this world, no dependence on the thing 
perceived and the state of perception, that person is 
said to be non-responsive and non-frigid, even though 
he may be engaged in actions of a hundred kinds. 
By what has yet to be known, the ether of the heart 
is not affected even to the slightest extent. He, whose 
responsivity is of this non-frigid character is said 
to be a Jlvan-mukta. When nothing is conceived 
and in. consequence of the absence of Vasana, what 
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resembles the superior knowledge of the child, the 
dumb man and the like, is firmly established, then 
is resorted to the continuous absence of perception, 
free from frigidity, in consequence of which the 
wise man is no longer contaminated. Having given 
up all Visana-s, as a result of remaining in the state 
of Nir-vikalpa-samadhi, (misconception-less ecstatic 
trance), absorbed entirely in the Brahman, having 
neither beginning nor end, even that state (of ab- 
sorption in the Brahman) gets dissolved internally. 
Whether standing, going, touching, or smelling, un- 
smeared by such actions, non-frigid, with the happiness 
(derived from such actions) altogether dropped and the 
responsivity to environment thoroughly given up, bliss- 
ful, the sage, (by himself) a vast reservoir of virtuous 
qualities, should, by holding on to this aim, at all 
hazards, cross over to the other shore of the ocean of 
the misery (of worldly existence). (Wise men) know that, 
as the state of existence, wherein, all differences having 
been given up, there is existence alone, devoid of 
attachment, one alone in form and prodigious in size. 
Do thou become intently devoted to this one supreme 
existence, (the Brahman) alone, giving up the idea of 
division, such as, “ (This is) existence (of the form of) 
duration, (this is) existence (of the form of) parts, (this 
is) existence (of the form of) substance,” conceiving that 
(Brahman), which has the generic property of existence, 
which is one only, and all alone, as the supreme ruler, 
that is full, that enjoys exquisite bliss, that fills the points 
of the compass with its formidable form in a standing 
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posture, that which is at the other extremity of the 
generic property of existence and is beyond all concep- 
tions [of space and time), the foremost, the beginning- 
less state. There is no seed for that. Therein aware- 
ness seeks its repose, shorn of all misconceptions. 
A human being, that has attained his seat therein, 
does not remain miserable any more. That is the 
cause of all beings. There is no cause for that. That 
is the essence of all essences. Beyond that there is no- 
essence. In that vast expanse of the mirror of senti- 
ence all these objects and views (of the phenomenal 
world) are reflected, even as the trees standing on the 
edge are reflected in the lake. That is flawless and 
passionless, that is the truth of the Atman. On the 
acquisition of the knowledge of that, the mind attains 
tranquillity. Simultaneously with the vanishing of the 
delusion relating to the reality of the phenomenal 
world, having attained its one real form, thou art com- 
pletely reduced to the state of being relieved from 
the fear of worldly existence. By adopting the various 
expedients related by me, for these seeds of misery 
(to be rendered ineffective), is attained that state (the 
Brahman). If thou shouldst give up, with strong 
endeavour and manly effort, all the previously acquired 
Vasana-s and build for thyself, even for. a moment, 
a resting place in the (Is'vara- or the Saksi-tattva) stage 
lying on the other extremity of the generic property 
of existence, which is incapable of perishing, thou shalt, 
at that very moment, attain that virtuous state, which 
will be quite enough for thee. Shouldst thou seek 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


It is unfortunate that most of the works on Buddhist logic are 
not now available in the original Sanskrit, but available only 
in translations viz. Chinese and Tibetan. One of such works is 
the Alarhbanaparlksa of DinnSga along with the author’s own 
vrtti. It has also two commentaries, one by Dharmapala 
preserved in Chinese and another by Vinitadeva available in 
Tibetan. Mr. Susumu Yamaguchi of Japan has translated into 
French and published in the Joufnal Asiatique, T. CCXIV, 
No. I, the text and vrtti with copious extracts from the 
commentary of Vinitadeva and also with the Tibetan and 
Chinese versions. But he did not study the commentary of 
Dharmapala systematically. I have restored into Sanskrit 
this important work of Dihnaga with the commentary of 
Dharmapala from the Chinese and Tibetan translations. In 
doing so, I have made use of the books, Chinese and Tibetan 
deposited in the Adyar Library as. well as in the Department 
of Sino-Indian Studies, Vis'vabharati. The description of 
these materials, in detail, will be given later on after publishing 
the whole book. In this connection, I may say that the 
Adyar Library is very fortunate in acquiring rarer collections 
of the Buddhist Literature and much more so in having the 
proper authorities who take all the possible interest to make 
the Library useful to the public in general and to the scholars 
in particular. 
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of the Adyar Library, especially the Director Dr. G. Srinivasa 
Murti, B.A., B.L., M.B. & C.M., Vaidyaratna and the Editor 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D.Phil. (Gxon) for kindly under- 
taking the publication of this book. 

Santiniketan N. Aiyaswami Sastri 

Feb. 1, 1939 
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sifi^wwT a^n ?r g' (amO ii 

q^WTOT H gr si^ r>n m^ i 

5? 3% II 

V ?rm ^T^^rroPi^a ft;® i 

5q”TOSi% ® ft#§: II 

». ®ft ®t!T *ift! i 

3TOr:^3t^^ 3, 5n% 3 sFRR^ II 

*“ Tanjur (Narthan), Mdo, ce, (XCV) No. 4. 

^ This verse is quoted in the TattvasangrahapaSjika (GOS.) 
p. 582. The reading * 3 foiq; » given within bracket is according to 
the Tibetan version. 

^ This line being put literally, may read thus : 

... - • -rs ■_ ^ 

® Lit. 







^rs‘, si^sfe ?ra! ^ ^ I 
^ 5R[WfRftS^ II 

#s^f ftit TO q ^ra;s t ;q ^CTft n 

®. w^Si’ ^i^om^' [sit] I 

g ^ SKT R^t ai ^ f ^ siRra [fi5[] 1%?^ II 

^ __ fN— * f> .. , 

c, m =^TT^T l 

II 

^T=^Ttf^Frf^ 3TT^^q(\^TST^?:orspTft5j3T mm 


* The two quarters 4<i and 5a form one idea, and they may be 
put literally thus : 374 5[3q?li% qqTDl5r^»7r^R . 

This may literally read thus : 373 The 

reading ‘ is adopted from the Tibetan version of the 

Vrtti. 

° This verse is quoted in the Tattvas. paS. p- 582. Mr. S, Yama- 
guchi suggests in Tib. 6b the reading ‘ de ’ for ‘ te ’ relying upon 
Vinitadeva’s commentary (Tib.). It is also supported by the 
Sanskrit original. The first half of this verse is cited by S'arikara 
in his Bhasya ad II, 2, 28, with the reading ‘ ^71.’ for * g 

’’ —gcig. cha han. So reads S. Yamaguchi’s edition of the Tib, 
version. But the Xylograph reads gcig. nahan=q^sf^. 

» =37ftriT¥iTf=37S2Tf57xiK=:mi (ma) hkhrul. 

“ This quarter is cited in the Tattvasan. paS. p. 582 along with 
the prose pa,ssage of the Vrtti thus ; 37si ^7 etc. 









^ I ?T3 ^ ^- 

2?f^ WT'^; 1 

sfmTOT^i: I ^ ^wi 

2T?I«ftf^^fe5TkT^: (=5Rom;) Wjn I 
3T^ca57?T2!T ^ g (^^:) II { W 

1 [^^] i 

srRRTRf^T^ I r^^ROIR 1 ^ I 

?ITOI21^gmR5^R 1 ^Ga^?^5fq [flJT^zf. ^W^- 

I m:] 


* Tanjur (Narthan), Mdo, ce (XCV) No. 5. The Tibetan version 
has been edited by Mr. Susumu Yamaguchi with French translation 
in the Journal Asiatique T. CCXIV, No 1 (1929). 

‘ hdus. pa. 

' Lit.-^'^or ^tJli^Tci . 

® This sentence may also read thus : aTOjrfT ^c^ROIc^sfq 

81^. 
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^ ^ SI?tf%SR!Pr 3=5!}^ I ^ 


«BTa»^ gsq^ I iia; 


?5JnTOT^ I 

3TO: s!5q^S?P^5T =TOOT5^T!1, 5n5iM3<I, I 
3 pi JI1%)TH?: II ^ II 

3ig; '^^Tslq;5Jn5, ii gq 

am aftraiqiRltt^fJg ft® %m‘ i 

a^s^i gfiTO:' m: gsr %af%gTqa^!it aat^ i 
qqjngmqfe at^mamt^rf^Rqiara;' i 

spTOia a ftfari; aferar^qa ii \ ii 

* Representative of this view in later periods seems to be 
Bhadanta S'ubhagupta ; cf. Tattvas. paS. p, 551: ^gf^T 

1^2?2rf^?T ^1% f^si^ra; ^ i 

actr^q^D^JTT to: (Read 1 '?Wf'>5T^il^- 

a^^piTeFin i 

" ==rnam. pa. du. ma. can. yin. pas. So reads S. Yamaguchi’s 
edition. But the Xylograph reads simply ‘ yin pas ’. 

“ Cf. the opinion of Sumati, a Digambara, cited in the Tattvas. 
pan. p. 554 : ?IT?TT?3?M<sfTcJTc^T^ f!feT«lfiTT ||fqT: 'RffT'JR': I 

m fTRJlRII I %RflS5^tel5# 

R^i^te: mm'mi \ 
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^ mi 5r1%: I 

5j|Ccift ?r ^sft i 

1 1 ®I2?5'TrM5T?Hfe I 

11 w II 

^nfe I 

3T5^sfe ?f -ft 1 

^l1cr^5fTfe ?T 3 'T^«7T35 I 

^ II 

^0I?t TfeT> ft ^a-pT^Tirfe^TaL II 'A II 

®3ICrffft;BT^f^KnS5[fq [^J] cjTJlfftqcJ^ 
?T52T^ I ^STT ^ft \\ 

^rspal^r^'T i 5rf||g[q5TTe^ i 

^ Lit. a!Sc?e??f: 

* =zlum. po. 

® More lit. aiqsftBsf^ ; or gp^JT 
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^cTO^sFT55Tq?rE{^zf2r: n 


2Tf^ \ ^m\ 

^^^'. 1 

!e^#sft 3isqft=^T5nci: 51^=^ ii 

ftft 11 

?a^TO M I 

^^onft ^55?k¥rT^: ??rfe%T?fTO 

1! i m^ [^] 

=^g^qT5[2r [f%] I 

*“ Or. 8?4; 

“ =3^sif?j;. cf. Vrtti ad 2a. 

'* Lit. 3F2r^r?l^5I^. 

“ Cf. Nyayasutra, IV, 1, 49 : aTgcq^^f^5^??^51^^T ^p4T^- 

r 

The passage, siW . . . a?^^: is quoted in the Tattvas. 
pan. p. 582. The paSjika cites this passage omitting the words 
qi in the quarter b of the verse 7. 

Xylograph reads ?^5Ptra^ — , rad. snah. ha — . 

“ ran, gi, gzug's. 







iM 5?lf%i^qtgTfft4 ^ i 1 

TO 1 ^ TO ^- 

?r^ ff M^: I 
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5iq^sqT%5T55 11 <:: 11 


=^i^TW ^1%iT?^: ' ^^q^qiOT %OTafk5n1% 

3n5TOT^fq*i=^S5'm^ I ^ g^i^rfq i 

%TO ?n^lftTOT^ 5frci^ I qji^if^ 

I ten ^T ^ ^ #S- 

5=5q^T^| i^q?F^n^»srq'' II 



: sEwraT 


Cf. Madhyamakavatara, Sanskrit text VI, 62 and bhasya 
thereon. 

=nus. pa. ni. Xylograph omits it. 

Or. ^^^==ran. gi. no. bo. la. 

==nan. gi. gzugs. 

^ ==de. hi. rnam. pahi. nus. po. 

Better reading will be 8i?cif%T«T* Cf. vrtti ad 6c-d. 



PARAMSRTHA’S CHINESE VERSION 

^ stg: [^:] 

3BSH5I 1 

%5psw. 1 31^ 0 smn^f 51 1 

%tecP3 1 3iora: 1%i3i- 

15^, Nhv( fistprara. 1 313^^ 5t ftw: 

8. 313^^, [^] I 

^ IWIlftTO [iJtra^] I sn^R*!^; Slfftw: I 3ra 
3iraRt 5t awi: I 

<\. si^qjnoi wqp, 

qff§?n5. 1 awg. ftw: i 

^ Ch&i=dust. dirt, This character is also used for But 

in the corresponding passage of the vrtti of Paramartha’s and 
Hsuan Chuan’s versions, the character ‘ chien ’ is used which exactly 
corresponds to ^fsrai of the Tibetan. So *ch6n’ is, I think, a 
mistake for ‘ chien 
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v9. 3'?rf%^2r^T^ i^TT^x pc^T^T:] t m 

(i. I aT'^F2T|§% 3?ll%fl^*IPl^^4F*l% 


There are two kinds of sense organs, sthTila ant! suksmu. 
The latter seems to be meant here. 
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Hsuan Chuang’s Chinese 
Version 
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Paramartha’s Chinese Hsuan Chuang’s Chixhsi.; 
Version Version 

^W\W I =^gO# 

WT^J: I %T?rRM^ I %i 


\. m q5[TTTOJ^7fT^ 

fkq^: ft^^r- 

I ^ I 

WT^l ^^T^RT^- 
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1 ^ f| 

\ ^ M\ I 

s[5q^5^11cfl^ 1 

1 mw^ 
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II 
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I 5T 515^2?: I 
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q I ^ qTi\ 
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PARAMARTHA’S CHINESE 

Version 


Hsuan Chuang’s Chinese 
Version 




ci: 

I m- 

?rm: ! WT^i 1 

q^T^^fT^«r I 

[2T:] ft¥T: I 

I tRfrroft ^ ^fiF2T- 
1 ^ s[ 5 q- 

[mqjR] I 


sr|jq 5 ];[ 7 : j ^ 

R- 

R 5 ^^ [^-] ^qjRm 

ft^RVrrRR^ ^ q^- 
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^OTOKFiRRRT^ 11 
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Ri^rftft^TRTRT R^RR- 
RIR ^ I RRTft RT^RR. I 
=R|RTftftf ftS RRT^RFflRTR^ I 
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Version 


Hsuan Chuang’s Chinese 
Version 


WT3 4ft ftfT^^^‘ I 
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I ^JTft- 

^ i "mm- 


I m ?il8(T m\- 
I 

». ^^ri^aftft^Hwr?^- 

I 



cf|i^ ^vn wi 

mms^ ^5 ^ ^- 

?Tft^ 5 TT ^ 1 
g 5 TS[T«lkT^l|^^T^^ fft 
^s[ftr %^i ?r OT pi^i 
?fftTTOI^ 43 [: ^ ^Jlftjlf- 
I 5T s 'l^JTTSS I 
SRT^ TO TOTOT^tsft ft^TT- 

^HT f 1% I 
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PARMARTHA’S CHINESE 

Version 


Hsuan Chuang’s Chinese 
Version 


I q^qr- 

[^] I 

^ra; To^TsikiqTqjRT q ^^- 
^Rf: I [ft^] I 

I 

qfef^ qsTTORf^- 
i ^xpqqf 
mm [^ift] ? 5 qT^q#?H 
q q^qfq i srqqqq^s 
qgfqqqfqf 1 ^rqi^ q^- 
^qqf^H^qi?qT^ qg^qj^ 
I ^o|!qfTq- 

q^iqf q kf ft^q^ i wn- 
gjir^rkq^ q kfTqqrq^: i 


3nq5R^: q^fkTMq^l 
q|f^^TqkqqT^ 11 

TORqftqm 1 qTftqFs- 

kk^R: qffe^ q 
^ 1 kk?n^R: gq: m- 
jng?ft ^ [%l] 
f^fqq^q i q ^^1- 

sRqTq^sTiqq^^; ^?kRi?qTqqi 
q q'kqkqq 1 q^qi^q^- 
kf^qTqR 5 ^qqRqql[ q 
^qik ^q'ksqqxqi #T?rq[ 


qqT%q:^t q^kqq: 1 
3Rrkqq^q qk^qqjq^ i m 


q^sk^qk, q- 


qg qqRTfqqqm: q|- 
«n qife 1 qq mni qMk 1 
qqi M 1 
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ParamSrtha’s Chinese 
Version 

ikmi 1 ^ 
m i 

ftfTTO” 

Tsrq-q^sr: I TO 

TOiai I ^ toI^^^t- 
TO^^2?T^FT^ ^1% 
I TOTSFclfi^ 
sTTOT^^ I 

vs. ^^'k 1 ft- 

TO * 

^g; ^mi 

mfk " I ! ®n^ 5 rq-. 

sr^^r: i f 1 % i ^ w ^- 

5[52f^ts4 3?ftsri¥iT5n^ I 

^ m ^ ^ 1 

^^#5fq «F2f^T^2T «r*T??TO 
I f^2T- 

I '^^DT 


Hsuan Chuang’s Chinese 
Version 

TO: ^ 5 [^|g[qTOJTR 
f^TOTTO!Tsrc 2 ? 3 T: | 

^a[T^Rl- 

%Tfr5]Rf^«r II 

TO: ^4 srfl^^STT^^^TRr- 

f^TO mik ^ 

^S'TiTRTcI^ I 

vs. 3 {qTOi^^ 2 rT^K: ftfl- 
I 

S^TT^ft ^ROIJl^^r^r: I 
II 

TORL tef- 

^KTO^T^T: I ^lg\ I 
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ParamSrtha’s Chinese 
Version 

1 li: # 

•ot: I f| 

I ^ i k: 

TO I ^^JT- 

TO 1 ^ 

3m§[T 1 ITOTO^^ 

m .\ 

3TSJ ciT 3IT- 

2?TO T^Tif ^im- 

i ^ 

^ I ^^' W .^\ 1 

^€\^ =^§ 1 %H 5 ?f- 
^ I fi% I I ^- 


Hsuan Chuang’s Chinese 
Version 

3^T»T^Tcr%fq [^] ^1%R0I^T# 
I 


m «!§ 

q«[l^ME[5qql 

TOJ 

# I 
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aTTOTT^qfirajT 


Pahamartha’s Chinese 
Version 

m I I 

q5R^JiT3Jftq^ i 

^ I fT I 

<i. m «r^- 

^T I ^T 

I , ^T 

^Rq^q^ I m ^r^ri 
fqj^ 

I qrf^f^qqiwjq- 

¥rm i 

ftqjRSigsiT I #?- 

3L5it^2ffng- 

l^q^r^q^ ft- 

®{;%q|3qj: qq- 

^ I qJWqL I 

qftqjqjT^ iqfiq f^qqjqjR 


Hsuan Chuang’s Chinese 
Version 


c:. 

ifeqTf^ 5^q?^ I 

qrf^fqqq«n?n- 

II 

%T?fK?¥n5qi^q f iq^ 

qq^ftfe i %q^ q 
5 qjir^qfqfq i # fqqr^ 

sTT^qiqj^^ I [^qtq] q 3^- 
fq^R I ^f^id^TqR^'q^qi- 
qT^8[T^ fq^jqqM si^qqM 
qi I srf^qifq [qr] mim^ 
fqj^qjqra ft^iqqfM 
ifir ftq^qrwi: 
?^5qq: I q^s^'t'P^q tjqfqqq- 
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ParamSrtha’s Chinese 
Version 


^¥PITft?r ^ 

^\=s^ ^] 1 «r%- 


^ Lit. 2rf^. 

■' Lit. 2f!£ir 3^r^Ro. 

* The Chinese text has a nega- 
tive particle ‘ wu , just before 
these two words. It is to be 
omitted to make the sense more 
correct. 

' No case sign in Chinese 

* Lit. f^. 

“ Lit. 3^f^. 

*“ Or— s^cSTTcI.. 

" Lit.1:c^35irf^. 

Cf. Madhyamakavrtti, ed. L. 
V. Poussin, p. 6, 1. 3 with note 
thereon. 

n I 


Hsuan Chuang’s Chinese 
Version 

I qRTOTOT 

qif^ gq: qi^R^ 

ftSOT II 


TOR 

\Lit. orfTi^ gf|?3r. 

' Lit. 

^ =ou=bowl. 

To put more literally this 
phrase : oWtm. TRW, 

arw ^ ffT'^IgTo. 





5 ifT st^tM 5 [»n?’ I 

[a] WRT wt^; il 

=^pTftftfWM [ . . . ] I f% I 

[a] =a I3: SR# I an as;^ 1 aa. 

aa maRaft^w i Pi [aaPa] fft awa^rPa 1 

[aa] aa^ 5ft 1 tft aiPt “ai^PsiaTPi a^aatarPi fft 
aPwa;^ 1 si^ aaHaf i a a p>a 1 i^?ag^aroa i a wft- 
[aa] afPraaiapiaiTgaipna 1 aaft aa^Praia ’fraf a^a a^ftat 
araaa* 1 [aarft] [ ^saw i- feR p i^ a aaft a aa l^ ^KiPi 1 “afnft- 
ftfiaar ai P i a iag: ^aana-.' faa; 1 aatta arai 


* This commentary has been rendered into Sanskrit from the 
Chinese version of I-Ching. 

^ Lit. 2lf^. 

* Lit. »lf^ m: 


I CLTaES;jL^^LUlEi;ilU 


'Lit. 

® Or srfIpIT*# 1^: (or ^ sssgr), etc. 

* Lit. 5r^:=£ang. 


22 




1 5IRiiiih?3B 

SRRg, RftftaSRra fl? [TO] «mRJrR*TOI5R5i;pn51- 
I OT JHt%TRTTORT^STO»T*nR; l^srfii | a)^ 
?RraiR5i^?PRRra, I JrawTiraERRRRt; SR^R^i3ig;3raffg^i 
g^rnlcETOT RfFt^flTOTOdlR;'?, I 

5rfl eg i# i fi% ^ i ^ 

WR, I lafisf^SRf^TTOIRJRSq. | afTO^ RT I ?:'nstTO!W 
f^RTg, I ^ RT [®tI55*RiT] q^ra; I 

33T5, I ^ RWT^Jf|nr^R»tTR[^] | aft. 

^fti5[Nw^r; ^ra: I sigroMftr ^ siftf^- 

iKRra: I OT Rsft^Ft sr gwa?: i ag?ift- 
ftlflRTft “atraRafta I atHTTOnf^awamiRn | 

a^SRlR: ^RfntgRTO^ I 5 iIr RR; | ftaigaR 

'“Ra^mrft I aTTORia^ TO ^ aft w aft iai i g: i TOwrai- 
ftRiwi ipanl I ^ a TOswmftiTO'jpi: i aa- 

RTI^Riitfrli^^Sa cRTOftrafir'* | giaift SIT? I 

awt4 fftt I 

' Or 5aig?=arT. 

® tsun-huai, to preserve and cherish. 

Lit. ww^^rrf^. 

Lit. 

pen=root, Ijj5, etc. 

The translation (^T55F^ . . . ^qf^55ff%) is tentative. 



?• 8] 




^ ^ ^ I 

^ ^ ^f^ m II 

1 I ^ I ^^2?T5r^^ I ^=52?^ ! 

mm 1 ^4 Ito: im I I 

P 1 I I ^f| I 

I 51T^5[: qj 1 ^ 35T^5[Tft I ^3=52?^ | ?Tft 

I ^T 11 

1 f ^]^^ 1 ^m: 1 t^TH: m 1 

t 35f 1 q|; gq: i q^FUsqqi^ fqsiTq^ (^. ^t. 

\6) ^ \ I ^f| vi^ 1 1: I 

qf| qift 1 m: mK II (^) 

^T fem’Rft mi II 

1 I 3T& I q;^ ft?T5Tfq 

r^qqq q’^qrqftgsq: 1 3T^q> q| 1 ^qj^ i I 
qgfq^E^ q: ^ ^q1%: t I mqi^^§|qT 

1 |51H,q|ft=5^: qqjqk l \ i^qqqq^: s^iq^r^or- 
q^Fq^qqs^^qiqi^ q?^: i q q qf^r. itqj fR 

f^qqqiqt^ ^iq^qift i qq^^Tq^qri^qiqTqqqt ^qrPr i 
q^ q^: sifq^q qir i q«r sttim i q«r cq q?q: 
1 q^ li t^fqq stt^q^i i ^q 3^; ^iqfq i i 

S 12 



JTWk II 

f^^4TfTi5f: I ^ 9Pf^ q^g: iqg^q: ^^Tl i I 

1 3TTfraT ^^T?TIJ3C I n^\ 1 J^> 

1 W^l m I fl^eRTJ^ ^fl I 

li (8) 

m I 

3|4 ^ II 

I I 5rsi^^5(=srfrft^ m 

1 I 1 m »TTlft: 1 ^^2?TSl|- 

^^?TT5ip=^^T^Jf ^S52r?3, 1 ^?r^f5I|fT: m^\ 

f^kn: I mm m TO{: m ^S[Tft I m(\ 

m it^v. 1 'STSiqi m ^»TWT: 1 ^Tf^: m I mi ^W[ I 

I I ^=52?^ I 

I ?T %5r^ 1 ft ^ft I 1 

I ft52f I 5[2ft<JlT mim ^ I ^BT mfk^ 

1 ft^^JTfT^I^ 5|mT 5?^3 I 

I I 2?r5f^Tcr52?^3[ i tot ^TTr?! 

^SZTTft TOTft 'iW \\ 

I 5f|H: ^r^sa: i ^^(fks: ^Tffft ^q sff h 

|j% i ^ ^lel^: HqoTfft^Tfi?: I qrclft: ^fe: i q?Tcftq?ftf57: 

mqT: I m\ qf t qf ij^qqqiq ! gqfT^TI^ETa 9Jri?[nf?^ I 





^ 'S] 




qsTFfHHi W I 1 ?:4 \oTT ^fimR j 

I 1 i m\ 

(^T. V) ^tfiTct q:qi 11 (^) 

^?T f ^ ^ %T 5TO( I 


if^siftffk n% 1 1 ^ 3^ft 

^Ifl; 1 5T: ®f^=TO;x ! fRf 1 %T 

3i^ I 1 l 1 1 

^ tn^M 1 1 ^ =^ m t 

Wi\ 1 ^ m ^ (TT. 

I ^ I mm^ w #i i 

m 3?T: 1 1 srq afq ?a>ftWJ3; T^jf^i^fT- 

I 5(-dt1% li 

^Mz: 1 \ 5q=5^isfq 

cl=5S5^q eqiqTq: ! qq^qiq^^ m 1 qf^^T ^T ^qml 
qjm 1 q: 3T^qi?X 1 f^T 30 1 OtRqql^ sqfq^Sfji^ ^ j 

^T qiqfyiiqfFiqgiqT: (qs. %. <r. U- ^) 
iq?l^ 1 qf^: qq?i\qT I i ^ ^ 1 

?qFr5®g 1 ei ^fo: ^oiot miii sn^ q| ! l^iq^qq^OT 
^ (qi. «. 9. \^\) |fo oifepoqq: i m\ ^ri \ mi 
WM 1 il (K) 


ffl^T f| I 



311%. I I >1^*1 I 1 

I 'TR'??'’!: I ^*1^ I 3^Jia | 

JlfT»Jjrai«l%W, I 51 %5! I ft gf I qst g I 
I 3^' I ggiTigsi gi | 

W I WRfft; I g l 

3RPftgqitf^¥i,i pil^50=?ft (gr, <:. R. ifii 
cggwg sr^i^: i spirit siftg^T aigftg^ ^%r gis?^- 

I g 3rq%ra>ftgg, i li 

ril^'ijngi gg«a: I giftefligtlg 1 

^q^oRflg ftui, [ 3i)2»f|ggilftg sp^lgiftg iPsRft ii («) 

5T wi ^ g?5; I 

% 31% ?SH ^% II 

ft^ggg 3n% i g gw g^mnw i >mgT hirt g i 
ggisa;: gig^; i gw: ^ i ftfitgpt; i ^ 
?% I »%: ggw; I g; ft ggnrg; i 3^% i g: 

ara^ ggRT ggift i ftg i i w sg^gifir i 

3^g^ I iwgigg i gg«%gggftg Irfftigpggw iw 
sigsgg I ?5ggiftft: i ggft 1 €W gift 

OTift gjggiggigggftg ggifti 1 g: 3nft gpi giildfti^: 11 


ggg gggiggg 1 g fgftg gft; gi:; I g ftgig^ >ftg I gm 
g^% l ■g^ gi^ I fig; gig; >%: I ft gg; gsft gggia i 











m ^ sfM fts I 

II 

q^jgq «f^c3q^«fqQITrj[ ^qfqfcT ^ 

ftqTqqiT^qi1|q& ) STqqq | m. \ 5Jf?rs?[^=E^S[qqfq; \ ^- 
=5Soc[^^«J 2|%S5^S^qT|^52T; | ^^^ sq^lfisi^ 

iM I 1^3 =^ I #?f 1 \ 

spnftfi^ff ^:2n5T m ^ 1 ^ fte2|T!T^3[. ! 

qrq^if^ft^^T^: i f% ^ ^?cni; i ^- 

1 ®l^2T ^ f^qt: ^^ST^2T =q ! m qT#?W: 1 ^ 
^ I f% 1 I w^\ I w^> i?3??r5S[- 

qqk: 1 aqsjcn 1 1 ^^l 

^ ?r mwtfrr 1! 


¥ri?:§[K5T:. | m i stqi^ 

3?qf^ 1 ?q c(ii I I: if^ i ftg mm i \ 

1^ ^c^5i: 1 ^1 psq |gT SPrif^ra^SR ^JI 1 
I |Rt 1 1 ?Trq^ ?T?nmqW q^fqg: i 

f p I i»T 1%?! qpq qP^RJl II (^) 

#( pRq^ I 

ft mftfp^^sr? 5C^# g[| 11 









I I 1 1 ;(5{^ 

^ RR ^RW i I 1 

ftspM 1 i M ^^^]: 1 ^RTRftq^ I 1 

1 RTf^^: mm^', i 
I II 


qq i %ii tor i I: ^ i ^ 

q^5?q 1 1 ISRT 1^: ?rJi ^ ^q: i i q^l 

^jRi q^ (fq qi^eq;: i 

q‘»tqiqq: | im> m^H \ 11 (^) 

Mt^ qsTRT q^rqr 


^ qflgm nm if ^ i 

sTsr^ n 

1 ^^qqsqfiq! qiq^ f^qi^q^q i 

i^ftgTR ^Ti^sifq 1 ^m^^ ^^w mm i 

I 1 ^ m> ^ qT i ^ q^qiqR 

RR qf RH, m 1 i ^m^ Rt mh i # 

qf^ I Rl^T^^q^: 1 ft=q I 1 W‘' ^- 

q 1 I i ^q^^qw: i 

^qq^ q ^iqpq ^ ^q^i™: i ^m | ^q- 

1 q^^q aqqqlq i s=5q& i srir^ grSqqf^q^: ii 





1. 




I mm fiflsR i i 

1 1 ^^^m: ^^mm’. ii (t) 


11 


I ?i=Rr;KrftgoJ{: | 

TOTff: I I I ’7 t4: 1 

TOI^2ffri?T |1% I qMTO: I I 

iq'krft: ^^Ifll: #: ^^Tf^T: I I 1 

q#[ : I . I qRq5r?5[ 1 TO ^ I 

3T?f^?Ti3:ftfP?f^5q^: 1 q: i i 

^ 1 ^Tfq'4 i »5rg[^^ \ 

q^T ^ mh q|l: sT^^qil^J li 

^qRgqt: 1 mif^ I 1: # qq 3»fqf^: \ 

iq'^^lfq: ^qqgq^qqsjlfq: 1 qisiqiqf^; 1 qT3?q^ m qiiq qWT 
^]f^: 1 ^^^ ^Ffi^cqq: 1 1 g|^%: 

qi 1 q^q ^?5q cq «Tifqq qii^fq II (\) 

t jgq^ri ^qi^ ^qq^ft 1 (1 

I q^q 3;i?qn^qq:i q i 

Jiqq^^q=lftq;% qfsq^R i i ^ ^ i 

:3=Eq^ I I ii^qqftq i i ^qrfeqft^^* i 

qq i qftfq q=E^®q^^=5g5^s’£qTfqoq: i q ^qw: 



I I i fill- 

fjRJll; 1 aiin itstm^rtsT Rft n:fnf<J, 1 nft- 
35RT! I failftfrarfi I ^ I flWSlfeM^ I *1^ ^ 1 
aSi5i3G3r5?i3?Jt^wr: (tt. 'a. s. '■^^) f^<Fi 

mm-. I I 5s 4 3^ I ^5siWJT ?^c!f|g2it I 

*raitig^%[R=g4 =1 g«R3i%sRaf!t fsil^ 5H52tf(, I || 

^ aii IJ^ I: I alw ^f>3CI s:?i5?; 

el5is?cRh; I srfff m I qsmifiFii qi i ^ 

fraKH I ^qra; I qifqN i siq atqejfgft; i 

\ Slfl ^qqi ^ I 5®? 5®? m II {\) 

m psRRfi I 

«?! iitfn II 

I m |!q^ loftqr fpspq^at: i 
I sis I 1; swTO, I qr iDftqi: I lf5i: qiiig, 

I JIT ^sfl; I w'iqwjiqqiqTiSRq^sit i q q 
aiRf^arPi i ®i^ qg^sssiiq^Tf^fiiTO 
1 qf3»T^fqT#i: i *t«r iw: q^n^qr i a#: i 
m aqsRTfcf: q|ft: fil C'q^: 1 'Cq: 1 ’^1 ’^1- 

ftfqf^a^qq, i q?m i m iftar sslqq: ®iipiT i m 

#Rqf; I ft; atfqw m II 

fftflft: I fli iqftqi: i ^raqiBi I st?aofe»q^sqq[ I 

q? gfq; i stfe q; aRqiqi i g^l t srattr qqi 





^ 


S'* 


ff I |oi>4i | j^T^mJifji: 

|q>4T: I srf^f^frif^ | 3fTf|ip4: grPa: ^ I 

sam: I 1 I i| I 

I t?:^‘ ^ra: d m luft^jT: i ai 
^ ai II (») 


^ ^ 3#^ vr3(T iw ^ i 


1 I ^\ I ^f?r: ^TTp: 

^nf^fipaa fisi^erT 1^: w^^] ai |^: 1 aT^a: I 

a?T aa[c^^ I I 

I ^ ^sc2f4 TO-dt af : ^afir a^r aai i 

aft a w. aa^aa: ^laat aa?3 ii 

^af^a 1 aat a: a^aiaad aa^ aOTa, i a^: 
alia: afafa: iftf^i: | aa aa?^^ra: l aai aag ^aRT 
ifaai I gaa f aa aa i aai aag a^sad af : i m aft 'a aai 
aa?g aai^aa: ii (^) 


^ 5^^ I I 


1 I ^ ^ftrg aft^aa asR ^aiaiR i rt 
RTR I aia| aiaaia: i ^a ^aai ^5 l i 

a^s?^ aiaaial 1 \ daR aiiRR ^aiR 1 



m4 I i 

^^%^: 1 5^T I 1 ^fflq 

Pf ^T 11 

!if^§ qg^fiq 1 r^T I I in^ i ^ 

I ^5t5|l I ^fl?:'JIHrqiaTi^ 1 g^;^ qi^ 

ft^R fjftnl: 1^ I gsR^lioTR 11 (^) 

?f3[& mm^\ i 

II 

1 gci: 1 3?r& I p 2T^: m ^T 1 arm^ m^ i 

I ^15?T gJT: m 3?Wnft 1 I TO1|T 1 

qf 1 | ^^■^^ 1 

STftoT 3i=gR ^?rT??rto( 1 ^ km W- 

ft^T=qT^?3; 1 ft ^f| 1 'q' 1 1 

1 I 1 qg§q^q=q?r^ 

1 ^^\ 1 qTTitftq^: 11 

^ 1^ ct^f: I % 3T^ grm^c a!n^?: spffn^qji | ^ i 

?Ei|?:toqT?qfe: 1 arf^iiq^^ 1 ijl j feRfe^pq l 

ar^of najHJi:! q5=q^ aif^iq^q^ ^^\ \ 

aiRPT qiftaiig^q 1 |grf5qsqT?f qi II (vs) 

^r 'S' ft9?ft[: ftRi: ^jftqt ^igm M i 
srft li 





^ ?] 


IS 


I I s^ i ji?i i 

?I 7 I sraft 'TT?SJ^ 1 ftiift »ig«TT; I ^ 

felft; I fticl: 1 iit I ^3^^; 1 

1la: TO3 1 ^ I I iste: 

§1 3%t I ^3^: ^'3®'^ ftwre; I 
I M 1 1^^ fft Jtgrapnu I 
aR«^ ^gstf I w JTiPW pOTik i »w pkH 

q^Ri aft^j : I ft^ark i fftk qr?^: i stk: i afii- 
qis^i qi^: I %qft amjfkk; ii 

^wi; I sra: q?i 1 1 3 qRSfoft i ftqq%: ftRii qk; 
fw? qftq? sift: 1 ftra; ?!Wi®5RqraraHrftft: i qqft i 
qg^ ngsqfq qsiq^q I fttt qtoTO 1 gsfta |ft «tqfu: i sri 
ft>ai ft'aift I cajift i qft^ qft^aci i|cc sa 1 5ft ll 

pq qglqraa^q siftqqqfft i 

squiq^TOsift rfhf iqf,% wg ll U) 

1|qftqT ^qirqi 


snftiq^ earaq 


gfr »im # ^ P|3TO I ^ g !5Tf^ II 


5an5ft^ I *i55wn^ i ?ra.q: i 



qsil^^qqRJt ^ ^sqqi 1 ag, I TO I 



qiTO 



^00 


I I t^T4 1 1 

I ^ ^ ^R2r I # i 

?rf I 1 I S^t^T 5r|f^^5HTl|: 

I I 1 ^ 

I 1 ii I I ^%w\k{\i 

^ I p I \^^\ 
^^5g[: :jqj?T§ff2r: I f ^T I 1 fim 

I 1 I I W\^\ I I 

ggR m't I ?^Tft5^ I I 2rsiT qjfefqlqsi: 

ITO^T ^R2Tft ^fil- 

ft€\^ ^3% ?id 'qi8Ta[?nic5=q: I 
®T 9 |cqi?g^f^qT m^^m: || 

?pigT3:!^?i^ ^Tm 'qer^ tot ^if^: I 
m 3nftgqd\c^=q: II 
vrqc^qT ctqTJTlfq^^ ^m 1 
sTuq^q^qy ?T^?r?^g?OTcf: ii 
5fT?IT ^ ^ RTl^qi 9;nrilf^^ ci=q: 1 

^im^'sofT: m: =q ^cfg: II 

'^T qi^ 3TT q^TOq: I 

q qft ^OTT qi ^ fcq’q: II 
fqqTTOSTFUqTqTf^oqTqf 3 TOq: | 

^T ^ rqqif(tcf\ qr ftqjq^qqt: II 

^ 3 ^q^?qif^FqTi:s^: ?gfq: i 
qiqqjT q \ 

^3TS?qT: ^qj^T ^?q^iqi??qT ^rgq'tfeci: jl 



wirw 






»K5ra: I f#5in | ^ to jipig 1 *ifii^ 
i^i ?rai^ 1 nraa^aiw i g^ciiq ^|fiTO|m!j| i ^nft- 
'S’lPiw I 511^ 5ifeiRt ^ I 51 prct 
3!5fii I *1^ I nlr !i to: i in*ra il (0 


(?# ^ TOapRE n^: 1 5t?t !i3 *1^! II 


I ^ I 5RR>^ I TOftPt 

5|TO I 'SaPPi 1 51^ Wit W IT 5TO3; I 

g^sRt5rag>5t 1 ^1^1 I ffeW: 
g![; iRt: TO. Wlawt: 5: 53^ <3g asafit I ^ % I TO 
ftst^ 1 1 TO%5iTOf3l? g^ftlTOwr 5*iT^ gasJtft, i 

I II 

I fg^l?i: i g?: #g: i TO^fe i??>i: I \ 
gfgSa 1 5=^ i ^rsggt i ftg to I gsEs i g^ i 
gTO g?; fmgi i galaft gft II (^) 

HH TOTOI^ # ’IfPI *1^ I TOT ^ %»TOT II 


sTO; 3^ I I TO: g^gi 
to; I I ^totoM gprorg srog, i toto 
ggg 1 ft toIto; i 3to^ I I f|TR%- 

TOTO TO^ ITOig I TOTO I |ft TOfeigft ^TOW 
TOTO, I Jigg I ft g#TO; i i TOgfglcft i 

g ^ %gg I g^ TOisfts^ I gSt?t i arol i 



I I ^ ^ 1 ^ 

I ^^^m\ 1 I ^H1 ^urt %D2pf| 

crfi ^off feoTT^ z^^^ 1 3;T; ^ftg[;?T5{Tfq 

\ I ?rf&I5ftff3^ (^. %. t 

a 

qTnP4: 1 |q 5i4J4^?Rf?54?[t j ^^?{jrm 
Efil q^l^T ^2^1^ ^?=^?4Trq sr VfifTTcqgjWi: 

5^feRi=^q ¥l^f^ 1 3lf^ ^qq[ 1 3!% ^T sqsq^rq | 

rnq: m: siq^J^ift: ! sqq?: sq^gfl % \ i 

3?2f3: ^q: I q|m'tdS51iq2 I | ^ 

^rqf^ I ^m q^T^iq^q i ^u\ ^sq^: 1 qis^qoTf ifq; 
?=3^: I ^5r 1 ^q5T^:?qtqiiTr sq5qqT?i: I ^qr 2% q^qf qit® i 

mi \ m qq ^qq\ i fe??jqqT r%m% i wisii 

f|?:«Tqqq¥rqcT I ^qof flqjqqqqci %k <5i^iqoiqt; rf^;trq^5?t 
?s: I ^ fqfi^ ^^^m qiTq't?:?^ ii (^) 

mq?f ^ i ii 

gqqj^^qr^q; i w i qqfqpRq^: i sr^u^qi^lq i 
1 nrqq't^q'ifqq^qi qrsraL i I gqq>^ 

^^ pi: I 5!Tt qqfefeq^: I qiqq^^qqs^qq \^ 

q^qfq 1 ^ \ qrasq*. \ q^iftq 

qK^^qisff 1 ^7^ 3T5?TO w^ wi qiqfq^^: a 


%m^ sqi: i qqfeq.! i i 

\ ^qqqq OTsq^i q^ ! qiq i 





■i. 




I ^5111 1 3T*gFrf^5iraii|^Rq=g?IJl[,l 
55fl I I 9EncFlR^^ 1 qiqg 

1 II («> 


id 1?^ I ^ CT w^ II 


I ^ t %ri SfOTTfiftf I ^W- 

W^k. I mmw\ ^m: I ^5?? 
I 3^- W' I 1 ^ J!|^ i:5r^2T 

i ^ w* I I^T 1 35i^i: I ^ 

|5r I I I 1 iw ^ I m w^\ 

^f^T II 

^^ 5 :^ ^T2TqT»7% ^Tf^ m ^ 

1-^ (R. H. 1% R3^ I 

I^T mw. TO?IT ^ II (^) 


^^5T3[f^ <5nri 1 R ^ II 

|??TOd I ^T^rt I ^ I 1 5r55T^: | 

5R^ ?^2(TrRRTc][ I ^Rfonft’RR'JR^ 1 

I I I 1 1^^- 

^^s[qq: I I \ I 

5^1: =^ SRS?T I ^4 ?R’ 

sRret I I #a: I OT 1 IK^: 1 
’raft II 



[,. ^ 

l f# I: i?? ^ sn^s^ I 
ftvia: w: ^ I Sisftfii <Ta«raig^?^; | gg^t tos% | 
^3i5t??firasa siidsftr i 3 ^: a|tn?n 

gitRftfti ?gf5i: I ?Rt lig: i ng 1 gg | 
gmisrofe II (^) 

s'R#?^. I %!j fi[i^ II 

%r^>SRpgkl^ I *rir: JOT: 1 qf^. 

gR- I q; qa?5r: g^'. 1 3^ 1 JRI. I jfew PlPt 

5ESqig 1 ?!;■ I I sziq^ I ftq f g g q i^l | 

spwTT I ft 35 ?: figspr^qt jM 

q^ I 3«ara I =qqim: fi^C, I ^ggi jrfiasgioi ?K<3[, I I 

I ftft «r^ II 

I # m 5fT 

1 qci q2[T 5iTi% %m 1 ^ i 

^qf-^ $^ 71 1 f^fll I ^q%?:^S^5ITq 3Tfq^: |1 (^) 

^f^3[rt ^3? 1 ^ ^ mi:\\ 

I I I m ^ ^ 

t#T I I 1 I I 

1=505^: ^qjRT^: I ^ I ^?r: f% 1 I ^ ^ 
^^ 1 1 TO: TO ^ JTtTOT I ft5f55^ TO 

I TO ^^T: I I ^5ft 









^ I ^ ^ ^^T- 

m 1 fe 11 


w ^ t%% ^^^: ( mi ^ ^^l 
t#? t^: 1 q;eR 1 ccf^^ tr^^ I mi 

3if^ q?t^'1«? mi ?=^Br ^ m q^rm^: mTO 
?qra:i mq: m\^ w. ^mi \ ^ i ^ 5rqi% 

f^HH ^ 3=5q^ 11 (<c) 

q;4 ^1 wm mm I ^ w^ 11 

qqTft^^T^*3L 1 q?4 mm i qqm: i i 

3{«iw =q q^=q^ i m q-q ^fggqq ^fteqq: i 

qiq'ij’q: 1 BteK: qsftqi ^q^q | 

snqiqB i i snBKqq i 

sTTfts^q qqqq i qqq f?qq: i ft gq^q i ^q& i 
1 qlnq qijTq t^F^iq ii 

qq^q: S ^i: sg^ 1 

tpq mi 3#jB^ 1 qq €fq I: ^qR: siMbik: ^qsqqq: i 

qmiqq i qi| i qqiq ?=g?iiq #nq 

qifiri ^q q |5:^q \ ?ut ^q^q^ qfqqiqDT*. i 

^iqi ^i^gt ^sfi|q |Rl qpqqoifel. H (^) 

^ m uwmi fw I I ^ II 

1 fq I q^t qTO qqqq; qi i iqqftgq^j^ i 
spqr ^55^oiq^ ^qftqq^ I ftq i ftq^gq: fqqift i \ 
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<0^ 

TOaL 31^ I *fK3!T«n?r I 3Hl»t^ l 3tT%% 
)w siife ?r sHPi^ I w I 1 

1 I 31^ ^ -ftstrttfe sra 1 ^ 1 

# =5RT5T ff^ ai^StPi, I WSt, I ^ a«iq || 

%i p 1 3T?sr; gr^ 1 1 qj?!^ I ^o| 

€m 1 ^ ^ tURJj II (^) 

11:?^% <|d^?rT ^s?rr2[T 


pm ^A I ^ w 

I rnmn, i p %qT^q, i i 

^^ qq«^i p m ^ mm) i ^ 

I im sr^k^rq,) ^ 

I m I qq ^ m\m: \ i 

qqk5B?3^ I I ^f»TR I b^- 

ft-? q#q I I II 

%m^: 5^: 1 |% l^^l 

??? ^fli =? I ^ H?ft i 



wn^iT 


^ 8 . y 




?l^f|r!5fif|foR I $HK I: 

(0 


i;=5 I 5 rI ?i%( ^ II 


I I 3{?|5[|0T =qT5f £f3[§- 

^■[^W 1 t p^l ^ smi: | 

^[^ 2 ^ 355 %^=^^ 5i2ffr3^'^qj5i=^w I mK I 

^=5S;T% I 1 t ^ 1| 

qir^'2|^: I 1 5ElW«2?te^T53, 1 ^ 1 | I 

^ \ 5f% I fft I I mm, 

m ^^Wi: 1 

32S5i%^ ^i ^ 11 

lf^ 1 m ! =qfc«Fif^ ^ 5if3t m 

3?f¥r 3^ni: I I qTqT?iT %.^\ ^ ^ 

I: II (^) 

^ iM ^hi ^ 11 ^: ^ pi tot 11 

»lTs(!3WT^'J. I 21: an a?2Pra, sn^ikTO; I 

TOW; sanite^: I nrot: 1 ^sj gn: anvftaro' 1 

3?52ii^ I gjM 1 gni is^ (m. 's. \. \K) i?!i^ 







[^- 8 . ^ 


#4 I *ral% I iiftjiiTin fftm w 3iiifi!i. 

irr^t 51 %5i1%fi: i ? g^r: ansfteqi:^ i 3«|| , 

g§?r ;rF5T i I f%T^«3[, i iRsn#?, i s.g « i 

Fwrftsj ^ a§5i (5R. %. ?. ^8. \) ^ ;ztT iiras 
(5R. %. 8. ^O. ^V3) f^rrif^S 3t5f^; TO^TfR^st^ #n? | 
wiamsftjf i «; ;t; sfptren, i 

3m FRror; I 5WI ?ri%3sf: I ^'i3'^«r i 

^*1 II 


5R5I3I; I TO?at 3i:i?i g;M 5i1*i5t:i 

gW ^ Tim^ ?R: I iH 3SII q; sRrt w 

5^3 II [\) 

3T H pSWI %: 3T^3J[5^ I ^ 3^ ?15 II 

I fTT 5r; I m srf^?: snsutftmn??!- 

^ «*msfftcR: I Sf: 3t?TO3 I I srsn^; | anft- 
5F?^5T 3^1^ % snfe5l5^ ^ sTHtlf^m; I mifTRim I 
gj; I ttgiR;g=EH^ ^JIFI SBRg, I FJjR 3| 

^B»jjn: I mfS m1%3 I 'mst SI#FI^ I 

m i 3I 

I f%=Er 1 3^1 i fl% ^ 1 

■^T 1 i ^?r1%^?[t:zrrq-5r fl^T^f 

^lo^T: I feqm: I 1 | 

^ ^gozfij; I (1 





«. 




l 5fiqteq: 1 % 1?^ 

3Tp^3Ttf^: m\m 1 niffidg^: 3?]^^: i ^ ?r: fc^t 

1 ^ff ?i q^"] 5?! (q?. %. ^ ^) q?5t- 

^qig: j '^K^: ^%' I 5 qqi?[q?5 cqr 

pi q^q ^^qf| I qq* qq aqlqfl qq ii («) 


^ 'BHft # i II 


I sn ^qqgq^qf ^r^cqi^qHq w^- 
fqqsq; i | i qTqfqq. i qq i 

q^q^ffq*^ I qqq, i ^'^qw ^f^pT^t ^qoit i hs[t 
qqqi =q m i i 

l^oiiq I \tmk. 11 

ST^qi; q?:?FqT^ 1 3?]^?: 1 1 |?g 

qiqf^q^i |q ^qq 1 ^^^q'tqq.l ^fq qq?ii ^ij^cqiqq i 
3^qi*. 1 qf|qq i qqwi qqqi ^itofqqr^ 
^iqqR 1 qfis qi^qqq i ^ OTTqq ii (^) 


^ qq fqT^il I 3^ ^ €m\\\ 

I qq qfiq^ qqfq i f?^- 
^qi 3T^ 53f5n^ 1 fqi’^l I 1 3^^ 

^liq: 1 n I ^Tqfq^q^: 1 #I ^^TO^iq>%on% ^p 
1 siTiqw f^qsq^^ I qftq^f^q i i 

qf^Di 11 



Ho [^. S.s 

I?? ^ sTipifil: i n? ipg iqqiPi 

5 ^ 1 % I 31 ^ 3;^ 3 i 5 q\ 9 ^ ’g ^I^qt I ^ 
? 15 ™f I ^ 3 q ?%3 ?R 1 I II 

saft:?! I INqi^ 11 

f^ 5 ftq;Fn^i 3 #sr^ ^5: 1 ■(% 

I qip: i^nj, 1 ^ 5^*1 q;mw wf 1 wi: ^ 
la aifJtsa g>ra; 1 * p; 'ftaqra; 1 l aiaait 1 
?i5?tMr qfaw 1 «npi%Ti^ ®iqq^a agsw a»q»?raii 
3 ^ I ai® qii5^: qq aa. asaaif aaai afiaa'flaai- 

ftat^: I 1%a aa I siaj^ aqa^ I l 

^ I ?nasa!»i^: 1 aM 3a: f^a aW ara a 11 

ftailai; 1 ga aiftsa #a aiaai^aaa aamaai 1 
aptail 1 asa^ ag*)! I a; a?^ a^fa maaRi aaRftfeafaiai|;iapi 
a^: 1 a?a ai?at aaa aadtetft I aa a^t siq^ l ^qi&ai aai^ai 
a:qa.l at 3ia?i^fii at 1 

^fttataoft ataalafisaat 1 at^afy^ ai 1 aai^ qf?qa.(as- <:. 
8«.. 1 %) |Ri a?sai: II W 

aafts? ^ata^sfii n laa 1 a;^ # a# n 


aftg^ark 1 aa | 1 ^laa: ta^iar: .1 at a|- 

fJpssa I arfJt a %a; 1 srfJt a giaftt aigijjtS I 

3 Ra^ ®T'. I \ IH affa: 1 aa aaa^ a^ I ^ fiiaiiftft 1 





8. 




^ i 3 1 TO I TO 

I TOT^ I t TO?]: 5IT II 


^g: 1 ^A i |?5[ cTO: c^fOTT: 1 
m i i 1 f^r^ ^iTgtsrKq^ to 

fcj ^5irq??^4: 1 5T: TOaft^T^q I ^^TT q?!^ i Sfmi^qkl 

qqtfr li (^r) 

I «iT mkm^ 1 ^ fft ‘mi^: i 

A srfj TO't'T^rP^ I % =^ srff: 

TO'#'^ I ^ 35IT ^OT: | TOT ^<2T^TS5>^^?T 
i I ^=£^g^«r 

^2?T^TO?5qt5^2rT?^52T: ) | | 1) 

#: 1 STT 3?f^? 1 efqfl: 3s?fgJi i ^ 

qi^iJC^: 1 5ETTftfci5R: ! A ^ ^ 

f^^T3 m I qpcm^qtRT^ mP^ 1 

Am TOT ^P{ 3^1 AmPsR] I =q ^qt 

I 3!TT^q^ ^qt mP^ \ |^TO=qt emfe: i 

t^qi ^ft TO i3: (5R. A. <r. \) il (^) 

ft^qf m %: qffe'T^ 5T^ ^qf; l ^^ ii 

^?3\TOT^ i ftTO I : 1 ^qf: i 
I f^qTq^qtinllqq i i to^: 

'O 



I I I I ’T%T^: I 

^ I 2n5?T to I 3j\ sfM I 5ntifj(f^ 

5n^2T^ I ftq; i srp^r; i i 

a[5^2l§ I ^11 1 ^^sfffffnfT 1 ^ 

1 f^’i; 1 I I ^^Jimil^Di 

%^k. I ^ I %?Ti%^5i;^ 

^^^^s’c^}^io^: I 2t| 4 ^^?3: 1 ^qrt^ ^Sfoft??^ l 

I I II 

3T^W OTToft 1 ^3[f^ tftsfq 

(qi. ^ «, <r0 ('T^ ^ «. 5eq^tJiTcj; I BTqfii^gf 

ter. 1^: P^r: %5=fT ^T I qf?:3?f| qf?^ | ^]^: qm^iiqi 
ffiq; l ^jq: fleeRi^ qf^^Pi i q^ gq 5?qr| ?3|oftq 
qrifq: 3irf5C 3T?=qi=qf3L II (?o) 

'qgs^f q^IcqT 


f|q 5W WOT ^ II 

OT^qj^q,! II ifqsqTq.! |q^si wq i itq ^^qf 
f^ql: I 5go% >q^ 5^55;: 1 w 1 ot: 

®v 

3{^qT ?rRqq: i q?| i qq’^qi i qqi i qiR qiPq 

jqsq ^qf^q i qgqiftft qi^qi^q^E^sqi^: 

q^qiqqqr %qT i w qjqiT i^^s sqqfiqqi m ^ 









I ^ i I ft 

|5q.q§q^: | ^?f ^ q-mt 

T«f: I ^ m I I M ftft^ f^4 ^1 I ft 
f^fq^iT j ^S[T ^ ^5^; fT^ ift II 


eficr^; I 1^ ^ ^ 1 ?g: | 

3TTcfl^§ (^u vs. ^ « 0 1 tot ^sar %w. i 

^ ^sT?Tq I mmph ^sT?T^s^!-:rT?:oTm: qT^9[.^TO^ mf^ \ 
m ;3qmwf^to?iT ^T^ioriTOcim mm i ^r^tt: si^sfi^: 

I ^?T ^ 30 % | qiq;^ tor 

1 spros^f^ci q^ci |fci ^^: l M ^#ST 

?^^iqog'4T55fT:q: i 3 t% 5 q ^gsq: crc§[ ^r^qt qaj^i; hi q# 
gq: ! 3Tfji[»3T5r€T ^|qt qq^^qt: ^qi: ^1% tel ^rcrqsft 

(q?. n) t 11 (0 

\m ^ ^ft^r: i %m^ ^m^\\ 

teWT^q^i ^ qsftqT q^te: l ^fft qT^qjoT: 1 
^T ^qjq; 1 ftftq i ^T^Tq*. ^i?q^q>?55^ 
qftqjTT: I 1 ^^* i I l^=S[ ! ^iftq: m^: 1 sq: 
q^^qftr i i ssTSFq! m wk i 3^^ i 
^1^: I ?|qoicn;^ | I m qT^flRoft 

qi?rq q[^^q q^q^oTiq qwT q^qftr 

qgjqGftqr wSmm, 5?|qq?qftqq ^€m 
11 
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w 

1 i c^i Jir^'Ti^q^ l 
^W- \ t^ I 3ST^?^: ^^^srraestRT: m: ^ 

m jR-jg c^i ii (;^) 

^r^ fgq: I II 

m^T^r I \ \ ^isrft % 

c2r?rF f s^r ^ftfr?t?5^sr?rwTT%2TTl%M \ 

I 5TOR: I 

?{q!: j 5j|'t5?5r?^2r4: i % s^r: ^f^^^fk i i 

fsq: STSr^THJT^csfT \ g?r: I 3^2?^ I 

1 m\ || 

^^w. I J7|\¥i^f^ef I I f^w- 

^St: I tmi: w^' I II (^) 

m:^j i ii 

I 1 1 m- 

^ q=5^5^s^2rT^S2r: 1 ^^: qi^ 

^oi ETT q^q: 3TTi#r| srifts^p^fr m^wi qq^^i 

qJk^TfTT I I I'^ort qfqfJiR i gq: 

^]i^w. I I ff: sT^^-qq; 1 g?g[^ qwT^ft^q^: ii 

f qiicrq: l ^^HlffRI ^qRT^q 3 t 4T W q^c?: I fsoiT 

JTiqqwrqq 3T?:qi:q^^5:w55*i II (h) 



ii. v^] 

#nisii ^ asPTOrt I «r n 

I ^’IRl’J, I stPi^cIKMi I «- 

fopj,! ^ 5 is^q 5 nwlM?i^^'ra. I 
ftmw, I I *it sgft 1 1 anoRT^ i 

ffjR I 3 ^^ I I SBS^IIJ, I I 

!f: gaff: g^ma: i 3^^ 1 ff ff ffftg; gg; 1 

aftff 11 

I i^Ri gftjoWli #fflffft Affiai asai s^gff. 1 
?f gs^qam^; 1 gsaas^ aS^irfa p \ asmaff^ 1 
gejtaaaftfii ^Htqffi 1 g^a^afta 1 a: g^tai^te: sfea; gs; 1 
g^ffi ffiff I ^affi ft aaa ftai II '» 

fftWIT ^ I <T^ W II 

figpffl^ I ffW^ffT; I l»lfe ff^ PI ff ffIfffffffT: I 
?f^ I ffffa I ff: Piigff. 1 ^ |fai 

^■. I n?to: I fffP^lff. I «ra snifeis^ ppff: I 

ai aarai laii^ (m. %. X. ?) ?ft ffffi 1 'iR ^li- 

a ’#1%: I ffiaa larf; 1 >2% pM ffi^ I 
gagg ffffft I Pff? ffT^ift axilla gg: 1 san a stag 1 
151 g a*ffP!a II 



1^ ^^%^m^ I j |5,^j 

5?T^; 1?^: 3ti?ii?t^ I1 

3T?J # ^ 5^1%: J^'SITsr^^T#: 1 ^T[ ll 

^znm^^?rT4*5^ I I 5t^ 1 ?f%| 

®ITfe2|: I ^ \ I I ^[|cjt: 

3l^2T5^Tfftf| I 1 I ^rnftfe ^JTfTJTm | ^>fi?i qji 

I I I I 

qrr l q^T f^qqgqq^: ^^qi^qi^q 

qsq: I f|^ | ^;cqc;:qj^ 1 

qj^qf^^=qqj: ^qjf: ^:^2i?r: i qfw-qq i 

qwp ! ^qq^^q^: ii 

^^J^n: 1 m q: sq^=qi=q k ^q ^q: qqiqq 

qsrifq: ^qq ^q^q gqqrq qrqt.' q^q’^r^q I q^Tgqqqg^: 

^-.s^Crq It^qVPi 11 (vs) 

f ^ iqf’iit 5^ #3ft% ^Rqt l ll 

qqrq^qi^ i ^ ^q q: i q=5'3»©q^M^^s^ 

^q;%?qTT^zr^ I q ^=^301 u q: fqji: qfqqj s^qrq^ I 

m I ^Mq: 3^: I q^q f^qq: I qjqft?^ q|- 

5ftq: I ^q^ 1 \ 

q^q: qrf^qiqi^t q§^s%flid2^.: i 
q^q: q^qTfqr Tqgfq 11 





\o] 


9^^ 


g^: ?=5^€fl 1 I M] %: srsTTqfif: ^FfT I 

1 ^flT ^ I ^ 'Tf^^4: I SIT I 

m- ^TO: I ^^<7T5fTO8[fn?I^: m: ^HT ^T^rT- 

#: ^ I ^ ^ II 


qxnq: I m ^ I ^ ^ 

^7^^ \ m m \ 1^^: I %m gM^: 1 

siqui^: ^^f^^?S[: 1 mi qflfs: %^]kf^: I 1 ^ ^rqqfe 

qft=q7:f^ ^egfcif^i: ii u) 

^ M'nf I ft?n ftqt ii 

I q|> 1 Mm ^HT I 

q|irqq^?r I =q ^TS^^TM^FiqR I 

\ fqqi qw i l^q: i i 

qq1% I qq q^ 5^ ^qj qq q q|q^ qq q^r 
iqqT^ m qiqi^ f?q fft ii 


qrq: i sq^ ^qiqt It^qw i qq% q q^lqr 

qqiqq te qi^on §??;: ^q: qiq*. II (^) 





qiT^T^q OT^q^qsq: i mw i 



1 I ^3r; 1 

S^T: %-i W' I I I I 5 

I qjT?% i 

mm \ #^5qFf?5 qw i %q 3^: w- i i 

^ite^onftqf^feq^: l ^^: 1 I 

mwm I I qs'^qj: ! q; ^ 

I ^ ^iqi^^i ^njqg'^TOmPi^rft^Rft^-q^: i ^ssrMq 
2TCT«r 3[T^^q^3[ II 

fftNfe: 1 q^Tcf i qsfjqRT: i mm^m]^ (qi. 

v9. \, 2^) if^ ^qT^j?i: i mi^ \ 

?Tsq rftl^: ^pgfcifii: 1 m^m: i sR?i l ^mi\ 

gqii i %8 \\ (^) 

flriV^ q^??iT ^^Tc^r 


mi I II 

i q't^qRi i f??; i 

q^tl^: I I I f^q ^T-R?^ qj 1 ?T|[T^M 1 
a^T: I l | qgt^^R 

i I \ i i| 

I i i i| qqi 









I 1 | ^V. I 

2|WTf^{; I 2T«5r^TOT: 5Fr^^: I ft?^0T W( 

?r 21^#^: I ^ ?S52?T 1 I ^ ^ 

m m- I ^ i ^ft: I 


%m^: 1 mn § 15 : I^: ! ^ %f^ \ 

’^^m: 3f5l9J I I 1 ^^UT^q^- 

I |5^: ^q ! qqif^^c: mm: ^Pfiteq^i q^ 

m\ || (0 

!p:q#sf^ q I qt^ ?! I! 

1 fffT: 1 3- I ^T 1 

3^et I 3f^f% ^%m\^ I r^qft mmw \^ 

I w( I ^^qqKT (qi. <:. r. 

^3^) fM I 3^^ qp^ I 3Tj%qql:q|; i ®rT%w ftsT^qi 

sqigqqf w^: i f^: i qi=q: i 3^* 

1 I qi^ q^iB q i ^ftsT|q=qR^^- 

m^: I q^ftq i qqi m^: i q^ti# 

qiq: 1 ^3^ 1 qqq: sffq^tq^qi i^q^: ii 


I |qi: 1^?:: I ?5q?=dtfci fh^:. q^q; i 3: gf^or: l 
^T ^fiiJRTqi: q^ql^ qqi% ?=gq^ i k qf#?^ ! qi^ 
^5(qi ^ qcqqL I q: ^qi^ I ftf qn=q t q^ q^q- ii (^) 











Wi I # I 3Tt5?i5^?nfq I ipT ^w 3ii- 

mWi i 5T\^S^^'^=52|^ 1 

m i i i m jr;? 

I 1%: 1 3fq^=r4 ^T 1 

^ 3l3f{?2Fl 1 1 ’JI i! 


ntcift: 1 p^c^Tci 51^=^: i 

gri^cq^sfqf % %f^ l p;# itw. qfe 

^cq^ 1 3^Tf^^^S<5=q ^r^: 3?^f^ l §|^; 

rfPsqf: m I #si^ iT^^=5q^ 1 

%q?2f^ 1 ^iqteci 5qT??qi^Tq ^ 1 Jiftsqfeqi^i: i 

m% qt^Fi5=q^ qiq i %m ^ 1 qi: 

Hqq€^T^??^q xM^' ^ ?IiqTql=^ 3Tqq^ =^^^q|d 3^qfq^ 37?^gd ^1 
3T§q =q?^5qt x^ 1^ 1 X5^m?3i 1?^ qq x^k^x{J 

f^: 1 m^^m: i 3q5fi?ciR$ i fqfqqfiq qq^sqqqk I q>. 
^^JXe^^^ 1 qjq qw 1 3!rq?qq I 3T5- 

3iTq?dt??q: I % i s^rifq^q^^qq: i cq|5[Ti^5q^Fq 3Ttft=5q 2fr?q|gqr i 
^igSf 1 I cqs^^ ql: 

xM: ^ qu^^s?qqm li (\) 

f^^r: i •jqr iq^^qr n 

l m. 1 f^: l ^TE: 

I qqfq i ff^sqt qjqq^q^: i 

N 





V 




I I ^ 1 ^=srT ^ 1 1 'ifon 

I 5 f 11 


TO 3 ?; 1 9 R?{q^l i ft^: rf?>q; | 

W; Hirq ^q Rf^ 1 ^t• ^q: l l asr 

q^T 151 ^qfq l ^=^1 11 («) 

iMqft q’qtqi?^ i 5=^1 11 

RFdq^ qr '^T^i qr^qRiqn qr^ 

1 m qqfq qTqT% 5 [^ 1 1 ^ 1 

mg', I s^q:^ 5 ^q q?^fq^q 1 qrfq^s# ^iq^ 1 

^^m\ 1 m^gi 1 qRfq^w ^q: 1 qfferor 1 

1 1 m qqq. i qftqiqRq I qqqiq: 1 q^t 

qqRnq I qqqqiRRqq: 1 ft %qlq 1 1 ^ 

l\q I qqft: qftqq?^ : 1 qf|: qii^T^qi^tq ^ 1 

q(t? 5 nqT jqfen i q^eqq 1 ^qOTTq^iqrftqr^: 11 

i^: iqqej: qi 1 jft: qi^ qisqRrqiT 1 m^^ fqqfq qm 1 qqqj 
q^qi qrai 5 (q? 5 : 1 ^qiS^l^il g^J SfcRT qf|: ql^ 

1 mm ^^uTiqT qj=^<jnRifq ^qoiq ii ('\) 

55 q # fftft: iq qrft 1 ^ # ftfti: iq^ ii 

1 s^cqqsqq^T: m q^^q: qiCt- 

^qi^qi^ ^’q^-qq 1 3 ?TqTfrft i %q 5q^=?wRft 1 \ 
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♦ fN 






^f^T: I f% p: !7fif \ \ tf; 

^ i i ^^v. ?iqi; ; 

I frT3[q?^'ti% mV. #rT: l I 

^r^pffT^ ^ srft ^'kfrTJT=5^^«r^: n 


^ \ I w, 9T?=mq?fi 1 ^ 

€m I I I: q^ #qr?iT I m 

3qq=qi=rm^Tq*i II {%) 

W ft^TT 1 II 

I ^w. I fSI: ft^T; | 

imi I f1% d^T; i i i 

5 [g ‘I gqferiq: i i ^^\ \ 

q| 1 %q I l ^ 

I 5f=Eqt I 31 xS;t 3TTcg;T^53S|fff5q[^: | RqTqT|f^| 

^ | | ^m] ^ 

qj#j[T qr ii 


1ST q%: i %^m: i ^ im\ qqsqj^f^: i imi- 

?15^: #f^f : I m d^ri: qi^qiqssf^'tf^T i I I 

^rfiT I qrqi^q f^i: dqqi^Tq I ql 1 

iqt^?IT ^ 3tfiT: I % m ^rqicq ^q^sj aErfiTq=5^ ^ qi^T^^q ^ 
q3T?qt5qq: II (\9) 

3TiPTfe[ fti: qf^qqq^ fqi^fPr ii 









TkWiM I I ft I fti: 

I ^’PSTJv^^^cST: | ^«rt I 

I ^ arsrft i mi 

m mM^i mi^ ii 


1 m ftst: I I 

ifl 5 Ra 5 =q qf^q g 5 =^f^qq^q i cif|qqii^i?Tq: i ^ 5 i| 
9#jr i f| 1:^ 1 ^ m: sri ^ gq 

mfH ^5t^t if^ II (^) 

^ iftm'ilTt I p?^ II 

I i cr?iT^ fti^ gr 

I ft^'tqTq|q=q5rfti^ s{siq-T5f|q=q?Rq ^ 

^j^?r I ^?r^ i qji: I ^fFT«q^^q: i 

^ ^?q^q?q: i \ m^i^ ^ 1 |5cq^ 
qg^qjq=qq^q i 

I q %q^ qqq^i^ qqf^^ i f% ^ i ift- 
qi^: I §i% fft qi^FT 1 qH fft sT^rqrq i gft ^ 

TOt qj iftqRT: I q^qr^n: i qqft t ^Tqqjr 
qqftq^qq: i p?q: i i 1 1 f^q^q ^qq,i ^q^: 

JRT: I qiftnR^q qft^^qqqr^TFrl ii 


^qqftq: i ”^q1[: t 1 qfe i^%q<q^q* qr s?=qf% 
(qi. q.. ^ ! oq) I i q\q??: 









I ?r: i i i 

fii; iBf ?rfe ^ q:ciri 1 57£??g I s^HTRi: ^|^r: i ^Jf^>:x^. 

m 1 ^ ^ 11 (^) 




I ^ iW- 

I I I W> 1 

^c[5fT 1 I (’TT. 'A. V. 

^K) ^H^2?T¥T I h %^S: I 1 TOS^Jn^f 

m 1 i ^«qt: i ^ ^ 

qi?ft2T^m?rTsr5r i ^qt: i qf^ qiqfq^l;; 

q^q^TOqt: I f|m i fgq^q^r^qqT^R: i I! 

qyq^q: I ^ ^ l f^m\ 

f #iqRi q^iT^riq, I q^qfq ^i\ 1 

|5qs7: I \^\ ^s:^: I ^f^: 1 rq^lTOqt: I tm 

q^rrq^qni (\o) 

fefi^ qH«n 


% 3^5^53' ^ 5qTq?T i 

#qT^Tt qr^RJs =^qRi^T^i; ii 





'S. 




T% T^: 1 I I 

^8l I Wg'\f5!%T^ I ^>55^iJf- 

f2TTW 1 1 ?nsR(1-?zr=ift^^ I 

5^15^: I I ®flft3^5T 51^'or 

1 W^m ^?T: I I Ik^Wt 

f^mi ^T 1 ^mwk i i 

EffRfTR m I sr|-j% ^foT S[fT ^T m ^ 1 

^jrfoT 5r|jff I jrftsRi ?7fTcfs[fe^?rf l 

1 l^TRnftg:??; I 3[lcIT^fjf5Sf4: I S^f^TPl I 

1 =^iif^ 1 =^qOTqt ^TlczfT: I 
I zr5TJTp?fT§ci[¥3:r |^2T^: n 

I W^t: ?:if^q??|jnoTT 1 ^- 

^nioii 3TTO^Hi ^mih 1^ f?qf% I fq^gj |f^T 

(^. %* { . ^) 3fnqFd SfTTqW^ ^w. 

I ^qto^q: I 3Tfp qPT^^ I ^ I" 1 

mmi I ^T 1 R^g qicj^fUl. 

jjRHi qs^T f^^qi =^11 (0 


^ ^ f?5[R »TTq^ I toft: II 


Roqqs'Rf^T: qFra^q^cqra^r 
qqiq^ qqSq 1 W: 



^STT^ I ^ I ^5r; 1 i 5?r; ^q-: | 

^8:^^cr=5[^^ ^s?T^ I I I 

I I 1 %^^^^ =£ri«%q^^ <>rg^. 

5T^Jr ^3TT^ I f | I 

I I %^^f^ :^g5sff ^^^ I 

il 

^%8: ! £T: ^ |5=^Tq ^?^P4 mS[?T F!i?ef^^ fqjgjq 

^ ^qqis^ ^mi qil i q?Tfq sr^q^qf^ ^m?ii 

5^rqqR ^qflfq i ^s^fq ^q?r| q|si- 

^qi5=qf?iT g^eqj: ^q: | dg: qi^qr^qii 

^TqT|^:q??T ^ilojTq^ ^ f^?j^ [ ^-^sfq 

Q;q- ^F^Hlt^q^TT %ft 1 

^5=^ I ufqqqfqi: V^t: || (H) 

^ ^ ^fr: topt: i ^fo^t n 

I qq^ I ^ ffir qjq'ijuT: i ^ ^qi^ i 

q^qqn qq^ i \ qfeq!: 1 1=5^5^: qiq'^oi: 1 

qTqrf^: ^ ®iqf m ^ qarqf: i qjqq^T i^q^t 1 | f^' 

5qt qT|ft=s^?q; I q?5fTq: qq 1 qjocfj: spocf^q gqi: 

^•qT^ftq^q: I ^q^fq: I ^gq?qW: II 


m^ I qq ^qi ^q: ^q: ! 3 : 

i5C<q: I qfeqf: ?t ^iq: qqiirq ^qj % qfqqq^: ?=3^q^Tq^: i 
^tfi^q anqd^^oT qit^qfe ^sn^mq I I: cqiq^q: cq^w* 









mil 


^ 11^ 13 qftst*Pi # f^i: 1 3?%q^ W! II 


«lfH;WT^ I 1^13 1 3Ks3f =^8ff I I 

'O 

^ I 3S33 I 3# I fjmft 3T3»^ ^sif I 3?33 I 

ga 31^13 #13. 1 3#: ^3^ I 3: swrempT: I 

#: m#iS33T 3T3: I ^ #13 ( 33^ I 

flcft^T; 3m3; #3R; I 3i1^3 |3I3: II 

ga3i«t; I ?fsi3 3S^ ii335ftei3 I a?§ 13 #i qft#R=g 
Ijft 3ftfg3=l I 3: 3R3#II f3s!: 313: I 3^ 3r^ cat 
3#g 3it3: rat3K: II («) 

3R 3 ^ ^ 3rf^ 3^ I 3#R3 5!3I fw II 

3#: I 3^331# I 313 ^3: I ^ 
313?^ 33T 33sff I 533^#3'^: I \ #??: f#^3 33113- 

#l3ftf33 131^; I 3! S3f%: I I sift 3ftl% I 3li3 

33ft I 333 3331 sn anftig3^3 I fft 33 ff3 313f3 313^ I 
31«nft 3 5111333 3^3^ I I tftlftl 313131; I 

331 3 333 #33 I 3Sflftt«(3ll331S f# II 


^ft3fe: I 33 # 3 : t 1^3 ft 5333 ft®: ftOT 5Ilft3: 
«lft 3^ ft33; 1 33: 3ft 33333 I f 333,1 ai?3 13 ft3 1 3153 
33 53fta3Frsg H ('^) 










! ^ II 


1 ^|R^5 ??ft^T?r5^2T 

I «rTOT: '71^^ ^qoTT^ ^T U|#if 
I %| OTT ^ I 1 qsji 

3Tt^^T^frT|2Tf^ 3111 ^ 

mi I 11 


^'^s^v. 1 i^qiOTT qiqoTf l^i 1 

gp: 3?iniqm: i ?rfq ?ifq 1 ?:8jfqp^ 

ifsii^q g^qifffiq nt ifi^ qt^fqiqi qt^isfis^qi^M 

i\^m %m\ II (^) 

stPi ^r mr ^ s^rPi i ^^\\ 

I 3T%Efqgqe5S: ^^Ff^qT^qj^q ^r^- 
•feqsq: I 1 ^o[Tjf^q4: I qq; I 3^- 

ift: I '^T 1 qq^qjqqqftq =q3?%qqqfq m 
^ssqq, I ^ I I 1 iqq: qf?q: i qjRqq^qji^ fftfenft i 
I q %# ff% ^Tf^r 1 ft qf I: 

iq I ^rftiq =q m 't j^^Fft^qq: i cf)qtqTq?ki 

^ F^q qqq mm qi i q^^fqqsqq^^q i q^sq 

q^ I q 5q^?3ft qj^sfl I qqq. ii 

Nitqi: t 3Tfii ;3f|?q rqi cqf i fqq qfe: qjimqi 1?=^ j 
qft ftgT I qf^ 1 ^ cftq^ qq i ^^qi ?jcq 

^^q 5q?3f| sqTcgfl ^ II (vs) 





vs. 




^ p: I II 


I ’I 1 it^: 1 snW: ^K- 

t^^oT; I =^Ff^ 52^cff^si^: ^ j ^IJ| I 

^ I p: 1 ftsr I f ?5[ m^'. \ 

mn] ^ 2TI=^5T^nf^l I mm 

I ^1 I ^ i 

n 

1 q: ^m: ^q%s ^tt giite: =qji| srf^qqiroqiqt: \ 
^■^^^ sqsqqr^ I p: f^^ ?i ^qjl 1 i^?:aT: I 

^?q H t^: II U) 

^ 1 II 

P'.^q^iqq; I %t: fqq>q: s^tw: i 

I R: q^qr^T i i 

qT% qT% f i ^q| \ 

t i ^ g^oiiq I mm ^n: 

W: l srfiR. \ ' 3 Tfq??rifq I 

qT% qT% i I i 

TO?T: qWf^^L 11 


pq^lq: I qt?r qiTl €i% q% i mmmm i 

mm ais^^c %-mi\ qit 3I1 «i?^s m r#i%s 
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3iT|qm: i mi^i m^w- 

II (^) 

3TT ^ ft^SF5(fJPr ^ I mm: X:^^m: ii 

^h I ®{T 5 |1% qT3['i^«jft I 

w^ 1 ^ I %?T =q l?^frftq?TTO 

I I TOT^T 1 X^x\m { 

II 

qg=5^?s^T: 1 sffT %m ^^m: | ^ %q ^ 

37IR'5^cf I ^qiERlf¥:qT ^ 3n?5qraiff% I I: ra"f5lKq: 

g^TJT'S^^iT^^ 1% 9TT|qfcI I ^te 

xim 1 ^ I ^ 1 1: 

I qr il (to) 

f|;d^ m^T q^RT 


Kmmi I Pi^: ii 

I I 52T^ 3f|5# ^s- 

oRR 1 1 ft ^ 1 STRft qTS[«f^tift 1 I W 

^ 1 I xmw q^ RTOTRftq^ i ftR i 3 ff^ 

qT3['^50T: I m i q^ftf%T^ I I I 





'<] 


m 


fR: I ^ ft^OTT: I W 

I pl^oT: I 11 


f^^Tffi^: I %i I % |fci i^?:DT: i ^ 

9Ef?q]f^: iwi I i mm 

WRHT 3 feiq 3T?:q 1 ^ ^?75q: 1 1 ^qoT: iftft; 

qfi#f 1 II (\) 

f5=s[: 5^^ # i ^ sfPr^T ii 

JTf =5^?^ 1 1 

^ I mfT?'?? =^ I ^ 5T5f3 I ^^^ 1 

WgS^2{=?TO ^8IT% ^gS2T?5 1 ^%0l; 1 

I 3qj%TO^?TT I 1 ?r^^5SC 

^'rRST^^^eiT^Tmsff^T: I Afe i jjftjfT i#?r I 
I II 


h§=5S??t: 1 \ 

I ^ 1 srta nf^^ I mi 

^ 1^ f?^¥iqr^T I f|?q rl^: (n. %. 

vs) lf^ mi II (H) 

^ ^ P^ W 2n4 I 5(f^ II 

W0^ I ^ 1 ?r; ^Rfn% 

I 1 I I i i § 515^ W I 



I ^ ^T I 2ITH m I 

1 I =? 

1 3^: wft I I 

?nw: I I I I 

I II 

I gn qlrqf^qTqsjs^TfR: | sii^t ^i: 

g!^«i 3 W I: fp^ 1 ^^’^WTcrT i^ifq \ ^ 
mm. I ^^4 M mA ^m. i ^ 
?il: I ^ ^'»2W I (^T. V ^ <:«) 

1% 5?TFi3iT^^: | ff^if^dt f^=m qf if^: I 

c^ ^f^JT II (^) 

3tPt sr jftqfti Pi^^r# i ^ mm m^w 

^521: 1 I I 3ft^5^T?r ^ l m 

'Tft: ^Fft I ^ TitirfH I I PRT ^f^- 

^NT I I ?T^2fJT3^%g=^^ 

5552?^ I Qj^if ^Io3T: I 3T¥^=^ i 3TTft5?p^^ 

I 3^: #ft I I W I 

I I 3^ft?2r^: i 

sfj^ 3=Tftp?; mm 35r: i I i h 

2r^m*TT??r^^ ?I3: i mm 

S=52tI 1 STMT^I^ ^T 1 i 

^?tIS zf^^TFITJft ^ II 









i srfvwqiq I mi ^fh 

s^qi qqi^q qi q^ ^ w fq^ f 

^ ^smmfqqf^’i i ^ ^nmfeq^: 

|fc! imw. II (a) 


m ^5r 3TT ?3f5[Tiwt m\ i ii 




TO q: ^^^Wi I qr 

I ®n^<T 3Tift5^q I ^ I ^qr 

^ (qi. v3. t t 3J^T qWq qj i 

^rq i i i m q; 


sq^cfT 


^ ^T|q: I 

1^: I mi I ^ ^qft I OT ^f^- 

gqj I I ??r1%gT i mi i 

sntoq^T qFifwim: 1 i iq; i i. 

ii 


qjq^q: I OT ^ ^m] qq%T ^: 
qlqr I =qiqjftq: ipq; ?Kl|q: ^ =q 1?^: I to ^ ^mi 
•^iqqqi^ qjqoTT 5Tf^gq] 1 1 Sf I qfl- 

^ffqq^^qqHqT \\ (\) 

m I ^ II 

^^^Ml Sq^T^Tf I ^515^: cps^- 

qqfe: I ^^©S[^«f q=^©i?|5^fe; | ^ 









I m I 

1 I mmo^i mm^^: 

?Tf|: ^ I m 5Frft: Sfftvf^T^; | ^^ijff ^ 

Jft| ! m^^g^^^T^i 

?So?rJ 5 [ I fq^Tftnp: | mfpT: 

^2?^: I I I 1 =5?jqg(3}^T|^. 1 

^so 2 t; 3 ^ l 

2TTft I Tirr^Hl^sT^: | \\ 


I ^ ^ I ^^coj: | ;5T5 |wi| « 

1^ I ifg ?=af^l 9Tiqd 3^^^^q?i?^ I 1 

1 1 : 3 Ti* 5 qT^qf^ ^ 4 on^ li {\) 

I #r II 

I I w Tft I ^ 

I I m 

^:s:s^^^ I I ^5^ I I # 

I ^^2r I 1 Jjft ^ \ ®i2tt^ > 1 % 

^??i\\ 


Th?Tf^^: 1 1 # %r^ct l d to 

^fcS^fe 1 fsjq 

3[T5fr Ti^RT I 

I 1 ^?iqr ^srqr q|^; 55n^rc[ II (vs) 



^ ^ q?«TT ^ I ^ ^ II 

I ^ ^ dq i q^sii: i 

I q?«IR: I q? I 3T^ %: 3?sr^Tc][ j 

1^4: I t: qftft: | I 

I 'ifq^T55qft STiq^qr^rf^ I ^ I qj:??! 
q=5^56[^ ^|?qT 4 - 

^5p^|S^qT|is5T: 1 1^ 3Tfq^ I 1 

fqffH I 5itqi 1 f%q. I i 

^: I sr^q^fqn ^^^k \ w 3 ?r: 55 % \ 

<f^ I W' I SM^THI ^m I 

TOq^^oTT qgt I ^sqj 15^4: ii 

q]Ft^q: 1 ^ ^ cq^T: q?m: q?«iH: 3 tsi^^ 

f^q: ^^)TO:^qTf^q: I q^4f^: sq’gsRiqi^q: qiqqr 

^qq I m 9qfq=q ^qj=i ^ q?«?R: =q: ^q: qiqfq^: 

I ^iqimqqn: ctqr qfi^rf^qF^q: qr sqq f^f^qi: il (<^) 

3TRh^ I II 

1 qq^sq: #iqq^; 1 wiqq^rm: 

1 =q q-q^S" qqr 3# q^qlqr sr^- 

q^'^qi ffir 2frf^??rqq q?S#TT qf^ q^ qq^^ q? q? 
qtoqq \ q: 1 q5#f|qqqfqqq: 1 1 

^T^q qqjKiqxqT 1 ®fTf^ qrqq i 



1 1% I I I I ajot^ i^. 

^Tfffft I ara: ^r^sfTOWTfl afljts^s^r 5sat; I 3|^ 

^ TO I I 5ra^ I iiraftfii I 

W=n»r m I 515 ft ^ 5W; w « iSRH^; I 

m eftft 5 T I isfra^ ^ 1 ^ ^ 3 ^: 

^ ^ ^ ^^^ \ I ^ I ^ ^ 

sm ^ I I I 

I 5[^ I ^ ^ 

3n^>l% II 

I ¥r^ ?r: 

^ i I !!r: I: qqi fqf: ^\ 

3I^q¥:«R II (^) 

^ m i^t I ^ wj^ ^m \\ 

f^: qr 1 srfe Iqsr^ w^\ i 

i I 55^ ^gsq: | I 

®i¥f 1 qiqqtq: i ^qqi 

ft^qqjqqq^ 1 ftq?i 1 q^: 1 q 

qqq ^ I ft qft I ^ ®rft%?q 4 : 1 ii 

qr 1 fq =q =q qm^^fq^ qiiq^ 

#qt^ Iqqiq^R qqq: 1 gq: m im: 1 fqqfti f^q ?3 



g«rsJiT 


’t] 




m i ^i: I srfq 3?^ 

siMI^ fq^cPl II (\o) 

fld^^sgjarr 


Ft 'SfifJiqm^ I FTOwt II 

I TOT I I 

5f|TOM srsTTOIsr^JT’^. 1 tf2T??2r: TT=5gf7^^: I ^3^2T: I 

i JTft tT^SJ-cST: I JTfe 1 ^ 

1 ^ 52T5T-R{g?g ^k, 1 5|?^TTO: 1 

cr3 r^mi I TOTOT: I ft mnm \ \ 

11 

^m^: l tfTJ#: F? =^i3r2T5F?7: 1 

g^q^: sPfqife qjqff&T ^mq?Tif!T: F^qjci?:: ^^\f^n 

qq sR^crii q=q5iq | ^ ^nd 3TO^ SIl^^TO^ 1 ^\m: 
^mi: 1 gq'W s^i¥rJTq'l%T^ 11 (0 

?fft ^ smr^hTOft I wisc4 li 

Tftqrqi 1 ^ l^ft^ I 1 #flr 

ftri^sfrfe; 1 ^#Tft 1 qqjT^^q: i • 
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igssr: I ^ fiS: i q |^; | 

ft I ¥r?^?!rqoft4 ;5rqT^4 =q^TTrj% I ^ , 

qjftqw ?r I # f52T^: I =^ — 

3 ^rT5r i 

fft II 

TOT I JTft ?fft: ?lft 1^ ?(T^ I 1 

^lf^S?TT^?rT TOTOf I 5T feq: l^nTeR qR=q^on#r|:^; 

|f^ ^qf 5(1^=^^ I 1 I: ?tI% ^T^WiT% H 

fq^WT^T: I ^ 1 ?TTf^ =q ^TTf?^ 

^mw I q?^icq if^^ssrqoT ‘^’CTJTft =q?:T*7: f?R: ii (H) 

I ^ II 

qiq^^T^ I ^qr ^Oft: t S fft TOl^: I 
qzjfg[5ErT 3TTTT=5 §j 1% SfTO^, I ^Tm^T# I ^ Mtft I 

11^. TO t ft 3^: I TO«2Tf“^f3^q^ I 

1 I Pq^g5T3^q# : I m\ I TOT^l 

mi I TO | i Tcdcrftq^: i m- 

^OT I I TOT I ?T sf^f | 3!TSiqf 

qTO?T: gT^ q^qqft^FTT&l ^ft^T^TT^^TST q=E^ I ^5^ 
sisi%=Bqw I TOT4 ^W> I ^ ^ ®rTsi^OT: | TO 

I TO#If I m TO^TO TO^: I mfk ¥ ^ 

mi tot i =^ m, ii 





<] 


^ 3 ^ 


i I ^m: i 

^l^^^ ^T |i% ^T ^q; j ^ 

gimra: sRimi: i f ^ m\^ qjq 
i qinq, 1 qiqd^f^ qWH l I; ^flTqqoT ^qqiq: gq f^q- 
jqicqiq^q 37f5w?qq^ I ^ ifq gqqtoqrpjf! H (^) 


# fqT ^n\ fs^T f^: I qrqpCT \\ 


qfqjoq^^j ! m 1 ■J^K*. mW' ‘ I «?§ 

qrftcr m sTij^ I ! ^qife^feq: I ^^mk i 

sfE^fir i 1 1 I i 

q OTfir i ar^ 3q%q^ 

c5^q^ I \ ftqi I HT^qqH ftq^s2n%: i 

sRRRiq^ I qq I #-^^1 qt ^qt I 

srf^qi I qjq 3q: ^fq i ^=5^^ i wi n 

q^jjq: 1 m: 1 !? i^qTOl qqt i 

w. ?r?d!fci 1 gqfe! fi qqqi m: \ qi ^?: 
qraqkioTt qqf^qt ft. si. H. ?^) i^^^qqiR, i 
fqqwql^ ^qif^ to f^q: aiito^q ! ?g% i qf gq? I: 

qito ?(!f^ 1^ If?# qfi?# qR i ^st ii («) 

fj# ^^qf%Fqfsrft^q: i mR qqql^ ii 

qkrjRqifq;i sTqf^raqpqqrq i qiq s^in: i 

^qr qinois^q^^^: i qqqq. qq^q5i^#ri- 



iJTwt I ’n^otWra i fre^ ?r gfipR i 

I gsqji*Jt ^ I ?t jfRin^'m i ^ 

a 5!«fHgiT5m' i 15^ 

gd^n 3fi?^ I arft i i wg%!|%. 

vm. I aw ^5if^l: g% Eil%HTft i g^; ^ 

^ 3^; I *iim^ arsjraift 

i i ai1% ^ sftnifft i a aift ga: ini^ 

wrrft I aa; aanqf^gjar ^i sf: i aaaa; aTorana | 

a=E^ ga; i!a«r ia aroara: i aaa a^fra; 

*« 

I 1 

I: 1 ^KK I fTO: 

I I ii 

I S{|f^o^4^ofr qjf^; | 

fii cJplfl 1 cqST ^T f ?:Hf^ | 

qiT^sR^R I 1 ^sft=q; 

iqif&T 3Pr§?:fJi ^sfH I TO't: ^ 

^i[ ^^]P{ 1 5fTqf^5|;^: 1 1 3Pfa?im^: %qifq il (\) 

I II 

q'^=5g)?5[^ srrq^ l t ^T ill ^nspei^q^: I r^q q 
fcq^q I I qgqqjq=qqpr^ l^lqjq=qqfq ^qT^S[S5q«?^l 

^m] 1 ?tI; I 



^mv. i \ I: ^^rqlf^: i 

§^ff ^lozra? 1 ^T m^rn^l 5f^sfT^T%?T4: 11 

fff3^5=?T: 1 I; 1?=^ 3 tt |ft 1^ \ ^f^B s^pc^^: 

5C%Jrcq^: l 5Pff¥[|- 

m i q^Rcq ^f^srai ^- 

^qoTtsf^irs: ! II (^) 

37T i?s[ ^ 1 5(fF5jfrft^ftff^: ij 

qrq^q^qi^ 1 ^T i ffif giqft i q: t 

1?^ I5r^, i iw|: %m i m | i 

WT55?ftqi=^ I mK I .fRT^T^f^ I 

3i=5qS‘ I i ^wm, % to- 

m I: ii 

^]f^: 1 sfrmft g Tm 1“ I 

3TT^3:T«qJ3: l 3T;fqic{ij:|5| g?Tqi| j cq ^(if^: 
^dRi ??T5fe. 11 (va) 

Mim ^ I II 

1 m f^r^ i ^m 

r I I 1 ®jfq qci: 1 

^^^m { ¥i 5r^?r i 3^: 



I 1 I -m mfk^ ^ 

ft 3?r: I I ?imf^5«?Tft2f^: II 

1 |?^?=q I 

d3[^ qR]ir«T5^^ m^i^^ I ira qm^ 

^5Rro5=ciJi; I (qi. V9^) 9T^qq: I 

^ ^irsqf^ ^nm- ll (<i) 

3Tqg ^ ^ I ^=q5^?fT%i ii 

mm ^ ^ mw^ i 

sfftp; ^^: 1 1 4 ^^h mt i 

m 3f[fe1% 1 I q^qte 1 31 ^ q^qf ?n 

TT^ft: qjqtf^qjT 1 w wt^: q^ql^: qjqtf^qji 

id I q=q; I ^=5Si5q- 

#2rTfe»5r;5?t 2T=E^5^s^2n^^2r: 1 ^ 

TO I ftftft qi^^i^'JT: 1 5T: I 5r|cRfrft^ t?:TO5T^q 3=8n^ 
5i53|33[ 1 ^rm q=q: 1 ^ 1 wp(% i qf^q 

mnn ^f^ mqq' 1 1 ^TfrmftqTq: 1 it^ 1 

3^ II 

^q^q: I m #q: i 3: ^oj: I ^ gw? q#^T^: I m 

^ m: I m ?TOTqq% i arm's^ 1 ^ qqfg 

T\^ qi^^lX 1 q=q: m 3T^q^q q|% 

5s?rq II (^) 



?0. 0 

ma sn ^ < 1 % # ^ I it s! II 

^ I WT% I I I I 

I I m 1 f3[H'! i 

q% I ^T55T^\ ^ I ^^\m 

I ^ ^ 1 ^^rs^re^: ^Tft^sriw^iT 

1 5[q^2Tf^4: I sn^f^ I 

I! 

33?: I graT ^ 13 : a^T^lg afTIiinqg I ^1^: 3??^¥ife- 

m^r. 1 iimw^K 1 ! ^ gi^cf^q^qiaiR i mi vn^- 

^ 1 j m: g^i I ??: 1^ 1 

m ^ ^ 3 R- 5 ^: j SIcIl^^cl ^#73 m 3 ??l?T^ 3 TI^f^ li (ic) 

flsft^r ?i5r*=£n 


4 I ??f%: ^ 3Ri (t 

I 4 5 I%^ 3 : Sfl^fT^TT: I ft^r: 

^T I ^ I ft: ifif ’TT^'iJOT: I I 

^ ft^fr 1 I 5r ?T 5^:q| W. I 

5T3^: II 


1 q ?:8t[^ sf^SfRl f^: 3T^t 

=^ 3 Sfq: 5if^; 5[i=q^ ?f %?nfq II (\) 



V 




[H. 


Tfs^ I oft ’1^^% mm { ^^^]\ II 


^m^M. I % |=S^T 3152?] 1 I 

m I WT 3T5TO U § 

giqfq I ?r; f|#iTS[|^?rft^ 5r5Tmsfp=^fr^q[ 

^g5Jf3i[ I m 5^1 I 3?r: 1 ^ | 

m 3^ m] ^ i 

W' i I 1 ^f'm: 

I cr^l5?Ff=^3¥.S^5f=i5r57’^ I l^T m% fft 

®1TTO: I I 1 ^^21 1 

1 TOiiTTg; I m I crififfficf ^ 

2?5rrrTrfT: I II 

^^m I 1 3is2?r ^ ?T55:T^r i q^i^- 

^S^wi: 1 nsqi qi: I g 3| 

5i: aTw4 ^ft^^ I 'q«7T gn 1 mm si^gui i 

^5j ®rfq^ 3:^!qT m^\ 

TOiii mim ^h I li (\) 


1 f3TI: ^ ^51 i 1 1?^ ^Wl: 1 

1^ 1 1^ Wfl^T: 1?^^: I ^ 

1^ I ft ?ri| i ®lTft^ I 3?c3;3[ft 5r?l,31Tl%- 
I I ^3T =5[ 53^ ft^l-^ f52f^: i I 

ErW^p=^W I ^3TT: ! 









1 ^ 5}SI?rT^q=5ST^35r 


^cw. I |fiT: JTT^: % ^A ^ I j 

qf[^m?15ftoi ifl ^cm??T5=37: II (^) 

w fw =?r ?T5W SWi3(^S^p: 1 #? STTl^: I! 

I sfm ftqi I jsftftfe ji^tfT I 

>0 ' 

SRfm I ^ ^ ifil I «t«I^ «ftftfit ^^JIW I 31^ 

ifpnw ^T I ^raw fft 5imi^; i ftn^ gsi; ^it: i 
3sg^lJisipitJT^qTi2^srmq;i3^fii51TOl5tiTfe:5^t»n% i 
iifq: 513?; 4 3fii « 3??mT i w 1 3 ??to; i 
S[|? i I sram ?5?t ?3t??TTi SI^T; 1 

S?|5ti I ?fPi: 5aW^: I 3^ i ^ i 

??, 1 >ra*?i sr? sf I WR? 4)4 4)4 g44)??4)f6?5?^: i 
sni?; snfiis^ I ?5 ?r 4 51^3 4)*t?F)3 

??f4 aOTfe?^: n 

gg?Ba; I 3131 aw3i f43i ^i I c?i ?gfl fl?; I ? |fc! 
cpi; I iTsqqj 4)?iI>Rra I t SRHA?. ?|5n4^ ?t 1 35|3 

?lf5i; I 3^ 3R1I3: 53 4)4 4)4 4)4s sng?: ^rfiigg: 

33ftt I 353151 3 53W II («) 

qi33:T Hi 5R^ H t itM M# I 3? HE fwH§: II 
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I 'Ti ^m i m ^'f \ 

1^2?^: I mm ^^^h: I 3^TOt \ ?!: 

! s}5t?^T I 1 

^5cl: ^1: I 3I?rq?fT 1 3^sj^| 

qT%M52j^!T I 1 ^f5(. 

I m^: # %37T ^T I ^T %m I ^ q] 

?rT I ^mi 

^ I 3Tf qi ^mi: I Sflfm ^] 1 

cif^ftr I sft: mm m ^^^m\ ^^\m] 

I mm qg- 3TT=sg!T3[^ \ si ^ jit 

aTT=EST^5ft ^TT^; (i 

1 qi^sRi 5??fgM m.^€\ m stto Jii 
^q?crq: I ^T^pq: sil: I l ^saTf rsil: 

I m ^q qf|f^ mh ^qq: i mm f| qtr i fgqm^M 
to mm l% r^qiq^: i m qrgfci q^ii 

m mn ^c'^d^qqjq II ** (<^) 

m fq^Tf^^T ^ I ^ # q^fqr II 

qiq^^^qT^I qj; qt 5 'W 3?-^: fqf^^qipll I qpffii 
1 ^5 qqi: ^towT: ikm m^m i m i 
^f^itqif^l i %^i snfqg^q i 

I q^qiJft^qftqjq: I m qqlfq I q 

qfrif^ 3TTO^3TTf?| I II 









I # 5TI1^I 1 |f^ ?[35!i;fiTrf ( 

qig^l Sf^Ii 1 ^'^ ^ |*i 1?^ #fl?q 1 I ^Tciqqict 

grm^ 1 3?I51I?q^ qqi^ | e 

q. 3iT¥!0?i: 3nH?:g ii (^) 

3fT i w ft fi 1?^ hW ftqr I ^ft : 5gr^ I 


f I ^wH \ i i ipt 
^ I fers^ I ^=q I ^ 

I 1 ^cq =q fqq i ^ i i qft: i § 

3Tt:^^ ?iH^q5q=qqT5% i 3tftqq;qf|f^ 1 1? 3qqci.q1|: i 
^qq I I fs[qfq ?rH’=q^qqqT?q i i qq 
^qi^ f^q^: 11 

^Ms-. 1 ^TTqifl q| ^ ^ 

qq #q I: i-q qq qC^qj^ i fqqi |q ife ^q: sqiqrq^ ^T?q*q: i 
srra'tq i qfl- ^^qq qftrq ii ('») 

qft sftoiTO^ fsi iWit^wr: 1 1^ ^wi li 

I Hfl JIfa, I 5fW SRFIT ^spipfra: qT3^ ot'o! 
m 31^ >1513 I 5i!r: JT qrsJi^^: I ^Ist g^wmi 
H TgqH ^ I I I I 3<'^ I 

fas?; I f% PiTOuia^: I a1l>R: ?a: I 

I mfl ?<J,ai?I^l araift- 

Jif^ ^ I a^remoit TO ??giJiMiE>R3 i 

I 3i4*”T; ^ 11 



[’i. !«.<; 

qi?fai; asigRi: I * 1 ^ aW aaioii ^lai 3,^ 

aag 1 aifawj »f^s^ ^ asai: 1 aaj ^ 1 nfes [j?i^; , 
3 !!^: I ^ai aqwiR I fta^q wfoi; qq"i?q a 11 (^) 

?qR5i; I ’Wnl^hi^ll 

qq^qi^ I ^raa: 1 g>sq? 9 r«iT 

^M ^fa n a a; (ar. \%) i^^rofsnf^ ^sRaa: 1 iaiag^ 
5 r«?ai; t ?a 5 «s 5 iw 1 \ 1 a|aw 1 aM 

aaaw 1 35 ag a^ «: 3^; 1 aw | g?# 1 
a|aa ?ata: 1 aa I a^a: 1 ag^ la w a^tar 1 
aw awtaa a%; ffit aafa 1 a^^a a%: a^ 
aRi%: 5 ifTOt I wfa aara: 1 % aata: 1 wawfa; 

asRST I I wra aftsta: 1 fftaiaa^nai at'araia; 1 aaga 
aafe I rawtawift aa !=^; 1 f% ga; ala aara; 1 

l1a aiaaTaT%a aw^qaaRl fefta; aaiz^c: 

aa; 1 faiaa: gwawgai swft w?# ?fii agaLi 
w>ja: I wfe aara: aa i ga;aat aiaa ^ aala; ftaai 1 
aa ai?aiai wra: siftgia; 1 §€: fmar g$i: siar (I. a. ^ 

Maw aawi 
Ma; aaRW; 



(3 ^ #n! I ^ a5#t srff II 

HHWFIT^ 1 in^: I 551 3T I 

N W>?, I nftarRioffrof KS^: I 
?fel crftl^ I sifimmfliPl; is^; I 

af?^ ai fgrar i ftwwrapm^ 
?T!n€ i^: I iltl l t I stlOTraVna. aift; 

I agR, I a?a ?WWa | Sfftsc | : I ^ 

^ a#? Btft I fli aft I 3R asftft 5tft I sft^iagTOiif 

a*a;Rfta5a; i =a a^ra, i 

sraaft spft aaa I a# a^4: i aK i i asifta; 

si^tftlaTa;, aiB"na^ ^ ftaf^a if a?i%; i an, i aroala- 
aiftaia: ii 

qma: i aa, aM a^jpg ft?a^ ?ai ftai; ifttai: i S: 
sa%; ft ^ I aa: aa sifiN 1; afta; »iftaa. i aift; 
aa: 1 aaaft arana ^ aft i aafta: agaaaaRna II (?) 

laft a: ga a ^ fa P w sa t i P5 ^aiam faqfa ! ii 



I ftr. ^^fd55^qT ^]^: \ 

^ ftW: 1 H*=^\sfjT I I , 

'TTft 3T;^frr< 1 mm i I I 
^g§5pq=^;T^2r I i^sr \ i 

TOft: I 

I I I 

I 1-^ •iT^'i^oT: | , 

II 

1 % fq^OT: rfife: frin qj I qjf^ 

fq^ q: 3PT^fi^4 id sTfqgd q^r: qTa[rqg: qm^q qwfif: 

37^?^^ ^q% cqq^ | c^KF^f^lcl c^qr qq^qiiq?^^ | 

qi-q^d qiiqqml: ^^^ \\ 

^ ^ ^ i H I ^ i?!: 5^ ffs[j II 

qw^q^qt^ 1 ^qq^q^Ti I m qqqi q: 

l-q: =qfqci: qjd1% gq: gqqf q?^i% i f^q; i i qs 

5fl qq feoq g(tq q ^^qq; I ^T ^q ^ i q^qTdsctd qjq- 

I q^sjsqqjq^oi t^fia^Tf^ q f%fq^q%?rq i ^^qi 
qfiqiqq^qr^ q=5^s^5^qT?doq; 1 q: ^Tq^qT^q^iOi i 
qjq aq: i i I qf^w- 

qjqf 1 q^sg; qqf^Hl^qqK^qT^qqTsffq; 1 q%^[f^q I q^T 
qj^i^^qftqH qtteqrqqfd q^^qq: i ^q: qTqTftioiiq^: i w 
^^qRq: I f^T?q: l ^^qq: 11 



mmi 






I m 3*^^ 1 3f?i]; Ff^qi: 

3 ?i^d 3 W 1 1 

31TOT 3TT?^^I^(^^.l 5’Tf ^ i 9 f^asi ^ qR^^qfiicri: i 

q^?|q^ sq^qqici: 1 ^=1 1^: ?? mfi^: 1 \^: l?s[: i 

cqi ?u: ^qi q qqim i #? q ni (^r. 

II (V) 


I f^qq T%P^?qT^qTHq 

VO 

q*q;^q& 1 “^qj t mi qlqqifq^ftqiq: 1 m 3^: 

qT%-i I I ;q5^ftq f%;qq: 1 qqj ^2? qfq^'Pq 

1 wra, I I I TM%q=qqftq 

q^^^qjqqq^ I q’FTTrq^: I 3Fq|qFcR 

qTftf^qq I ^"^qt ^q^FTT mi^ ^qiciTO^^qifeqq; 11 

1 ^T |?qq; ^rgqfqq %?qq: | ?t 

rSfi qjf^cl I; 11 ( 8 ) 

q^=Es;gF=r ^§2 I fq. I I ?5#q 

qtftq: I mw\f^ i i i qq^qj- 

qqqfqq p^llqjqqq^q ^qR i qi^i qj i 

%ri q^RT=5^^ 1 3fft|qj=qt^qq: i i^^q i 

srqrf: q;^T: 1 I: ®l|ft: | q;|feq^: | 3 {^iJr; q?qqR: 



^ ^SSJPJ, I moftft; 
arPlS^Pcr 3ts^: II 

'O 


?ll=535?2[T: 1 | m] 1 

^^raR: 37^^ I g I 1 tm n-^^ref ^T m 

im ^T I 3Rf^f5^: m: «fftai: ^f%fq: it^K: | j% 

^Toft: ^Tcrq: mh II ((^) 

^5^ ^ ^ WTO I ^T# ^5[Tg ^T^q;5[ II 

I 1?^: 1 tA- 

7=s 7T^ I ^g[Ti 5T: W^'^T 1 ^ I 

f% ^f| I ^ 55155^01 ^ ?3[fe- 

521^: I f% =^ %JT^TPr??: II 

^cR8j: I |q ^5't I I §5??^^; ^^: g^i: 

^TR't f ^ I % srqtsf^i I ^ci ^rt 1 

(f. <r^) ^l=gRi 

575=^ ^?Icr 1 q$ q>q^ ! 9T5iiq 

^51%sq«f I ?i: gT^qjq SRg^ q^??T ^ ^g?qR 7:f^ 

^ qTf^5! ^sr?qq 2[cCig | qid3 I 

^=q?i^6qq: | |q ff; 3r?:q¥:q 5R9a^ai SRga^q ^ 

?7fT?=^ 3T5I3TTi 7:rq qi^ft || (^) 


m I ^ f% II 









I 1ST 

cl 

I |J=?: ftis iIf?T ^ ^ 3TTf^5W I 

«T|qft«Il^ I | 3Tq|=52i^?3[ STS^^TT- 

I STqJTH2T^5|: I ^^T^: I I ^ 

ft ftsj^: 3 Tf^^ te: 1 l^ftl: TT^'sqTOit 

9 T§iT^ ^ ?ST 11 


i2^H5[: I ^ f^d ^r^ci: m ^prefiRor ^^m- 

^ H IT 1 3 Tq^qmq§ 1 ^ f^» 4 d 

ft=iqf^: tel ^ ^itRl^nTO II C's) 

^ 'i ^T ^ ^ PW %: 1 «n% TO =!T II 

1 fHT: ^ fpl ’TTR'^: 1 ^ l&sft# 

^ 1 mil^T^ 1 I sqT^ft^ I I ftiqoT: T^P^^JT#? 

W5r#r i qq: 3?f52r^3iP^ i i pR: 

TO: I STOf^Slf^ I 1 ?TT#r TO 5T 1 
:j^teT|TOI^T5TO#T: I TO TO fl I TO: 1 

:S^ 1 ^^^: I 3iTft:[q?J^T: 1 TO ^rf^SR^T TO: TOR 

TO I TOT^'t^TT: ^^^T: sqT^J^^T^: 11 


^ 3 : ^TO** I 1*^1* clT sqic^qf^^ ^ 

#ll i ^3 1 TO ^ t^Ti: TOR 11 (^) 

5 ITOT ^ =?P?TO I ^ RTTOTR^ U 
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I g %si I 

^ sss^rgi 3^1 ?twr 
?r1%«iRPi 1 I siftimn^r i siot; ijipp, 

I 1^ I ^stl^ ?g5!tg I 3n|. 

gift 1 g^rarag i gFi: sigpj, 1 5Rg g arat gjgggig | 
SFIl^ai^; 11 

flisra: I ?s^TO|ftTOTO't8Sgift?giiLl.^gSg"igl3 
3151 1 gq 1^1 a^ig ?g?cft afegigig g ai^giiaig i giggi- 
cft 3Ri®mig ’g II g. II 

’fft; ^ ^ *»«iT ai^ II 

gT«%?gT^ I frft I a grfiaftaig: i | igg i 
qg«iT 3ig gggg; I iga: l sp^ am am; aii®P; i 

a ggigig a amam; isad gr sifti | ?5^g i aft a fftg, 

gg a^Rgfa; am sa. ll 

gi<ftg: I aft a agft ftfta;i ?ga; ma; I am mfs 
i: im 1 aifti miiq: stream:: a fga: ^ ?gfa | ggi ggi- 
ftg?cg agft I gg ggftg: aft aifta || ? <> II 

gsjar ggiair 



ci#f ^ i n 


f 5 r ^ 2 ITl ’ 5 , 1 ^ ftsR - I ^: 

1 'm, I I cT|f%- 

I I 3]^1|^srf2T I 

I I ^ |f^ 'TTRRJ'JT; | JT^ 

(1 


1 ^fS? s^Tqi^r: i siqiqt l m i 

cqfejq: 1 %\m m 1 ^J^^ jf[m: \ 

^m: JTf ^ 5 ? 7 1 m^ ^ arEri ?:!!! \ s : ! 

q^flrq 11 \ ii 

^ f^Ki srft ^Ti^Rm I ^ #3| II 

I flRjiqHl^ 1 1 1?? ^ ^ f^R: 

I toT5J m: ^ qfif 1 I 

I q=^i |cq4: I ^ RfE^ I 
I iq^ qfimt q# ^qTftq-Ri m\ =q ^t: i 

qT[ft?rq?Tq^^^^ ^qR i ii 

cq^qR. I ^q: I cim RSi: cqi qfe ^s^Riq I 

sq^q^ ^^1 q^ | R#qT: ?l#q5Er: 1; %5qq|5n: | 

|qq qfcR qffl f^fsq m qRi 11 ^ II 



I wft^‘ I ^ 1^ 1 ^ 4 

ffgcsf: 4 3{4m 3? %: =^ I ^ qjj^^ 

5Si[5|: i^ft^r ^fir II 


i iffm: 0 m: A TO: qi^ ;[#31 
4 ^rqqi fqsi^ qici ffe i^qRoTT^-Ji ^FTO: I srp: 

I qi | f^qf^oTT^q || ^ || 

^^f¥si I qg ^qif qc[Tq^ II 

f5f2S^qj^Tq^ 1 ^ qi- I qfeq> 1 q# 

fqrf ^Km \ i qg qq ^qrt ^Sfoftqq; i 

sT^qv-q | sqql^q?^: II 

Mtqj: I q^ qf ^4 3^^ I ^^ M q^if^ 

I ^tC ^s^oftq ii « ii 

^ q i srrfti^ ?:Tq;^ qt n 


I I q: i q|q=q?rPr^ %%- 

qqq^q ^isqq; I ^qtq; I 3#s^q^0lTf?qT^| 

^1% qTqqjDT: I qif | =q^jftqT qf^FIT 

I sqfqq^Egiift i |^: | q| | | 3Tt:^^ 

=q5^%q=q^ ft^q5q=qq^ ?hs4 i q^ i qf^ 

H 





V =(■ '»] 
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i75fi% ^ I ^ 1 ^^^W ^5rRW^¥I^^K 

I i ^rm^. i \ 

frf^ 5f^ ^ I mm 1 i 

2?sq'?l^: I ^ I 

mj ^m ^^: 3Tf^^q^T m: I ^^^>3 ^^#3 i 

I 3 I I ^TPI- 

w^^ w II 


^^t: I d ^^Kl ^#mi ^'^*. ^: 

37tt: 1 i I 

I I 5frf¥i?igTJ% I f^?:q i 

1 ^ ^H>3 I ^ 

?qi^: ^tcl^if^ H 8 11 

^ 5! ll 








I q%^fq qqqw i qq ^ %gr|. , 

^ I siTcJftlll; I ^ mw. 

I ^ ^’JoTT^ 'TT^T^ ^T | ^ 

®f=|q?^: 1 f?qq: I I ia: srftp: 

^ I ^feri; I ^ !f| 

1 ^ I qqqa^^qpqqT^ ^:s^\\ 

I s^RTiqf?^ I I w q 

^^^\^ 5HoqJ3^ I 3-qRST5q=qK^^T5TqTqfqr | 

|q| I ^Tftoiq;| ^Ml%?rf%qKlc|^?TfqW^| 

I ^^§^T q1%q^;sR q|^T qiq ^niq^ 

^gc[T|q-^M4: II 

qii^: qqm: I ^df^q: In: gtfi: | q: | cqrte'4: I 
Wfllfq I 1?^ I ^f^Tsr: ?TSfTHrrfRi: cR^q??3: | q^I 

qmqfl^T: qisq^ni: i ^23071^ 1 1^ q=qq 5 q 5 rq: 1 

pml: i qRfs 3^: 1 m qrq-^: q| 1 m 

q I qiiRoT 3:qqiiM ’ II ^ II 


^v^ i^T I 

^T ^ ft^T ^ cllq i|q«^ II 

qf^g^qT§3 I fewf! ??=?: i 'rsi’Ijq: 1 

i^mf^ w=^f^rEg?^ I I I ®r^ I 





^ V ?] 




I 3^ 3^^ I I I 3'Sf|=^3?5^S5r 5«?^2T^?r 

515^: 1 5f|cf=^?f^^^f[^zr i ir^T 

I 3^1^ sf|ft^^?nl: #^i- 

pj^ I 1 I ^ 3^1 ^#r 1 

^T=^T 1 I I 

I i|^ I I mj 

II 


1 I ^g?Tr^3 1 

37^11. 1 3?:5=sqT fS^T I 35TT 1 i%gWflT ^ 

I 1 C^RI ^ t™^! 

3^ 1 ^9?7 1 I 

I ^ST 3ffm^ #WS[T^ ^T 3TR^ 1) ^ II 

fjd^ q^?^ ^sm 


?{M ^r3[T^l 

r4 ^ II 

3^^q?r I ^ ^^:to=qTft m \ cT 
WTT^ I qKOTT^^^%^ I \ ^1%: 

5[Soq: 37;?^Dff^«r I fqro^l^** I ^1 q^qw: f% ^crh, i 
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1 1 !^q[T f? 1 5T I ^- 

?^3[ ^qftST^q^ir^sfT^qJTTsffzT: I 

qKl^OT: 1 ^TOTr | 

1 I I 

I f^^43lf ^m I Tf^j;^ ^ 

STfSJT^^^ I Wiqf¥fqf^- 

I ^mi #?f li 

3^^ I Tif^: JT sqicgqict I 5 = 0317 ^ I 

WF !F3%ri7: 1 5R^?r i^i m ^x fqi^ 

m: I %% i?:oT: l 1 ’loriH^: i w^ 

^ ^fcisR^^: I g I 

^ I ?rqi^qiTO 97 ^^ 37 ;, il \ |j 

^ ^ 5^(1 <s^'^^ aTT^j I 

mmy ftp i^i ii 

qJTTWH^ I FFf T5ft^Tft^T?S5T?75T2FT ^ t 

^ W^' i 2T| I ftftft mW' I SFftFqf^g^ 1 

ftqft: ^sqorft: i ®Fftft^: 1 I 37T%?iq: j 

2T| ^Tfflt^ 3T|T5[kft^4; 1 3^ TO i ^fkl^I^^F 

1 ®FT3^: 3TT^^?rT^][ I 5ftTOT^^??t ft^T^FT | 
fft I ^T5I^2ITfq q 

I 3^^: srp^: I I 

I 3^ I 1 |5[Trft qg5F^' f|#TT I 



5EWMT 






1 i 3^: 3^* I ^ ^T^Tf^- 

m ^ ^ I! 


mmn ^ t ^ 1^=^: 

f=^ f^^TN 3Tf^I%^SRic3; | ^5i 

3^T ^^m\^ 1 sjcpq: %5ftqT»=qt 
1 ^mv 3Tra|j=fTci^ ^f|^^^=gKOTT?i; I 9^ ^m^m ^ 
?^?54ra5qq: i =[Itir: i 3^^^: ^sr: i ^ 

9?t: 11 ^ 11 

3TT ^T 5 ^ 1 

%r^% I! 

EI?TTSI^?Tiq^ I SfT l^zrqp^JT; 1 

I '^T ^ 1 m i 

I 1 I 

^im\ m\ I 1 %m: 1 ^ 3^ff- 

f^T: 1 1 tl^oEfir 1 j sr^^- 

^T^cf 1 m 1 ^ ^ 1 

®{|f^?RT?T55^ot 5(1T 1 m ^ ^ mg^: 1 

ST5fT3#^2| ir 3^1 H mg^\ i I 

^ 1 f¥i^ 3^^F1|?3 1 1 

11 



feorq^ fl^o-iq^! 31^55!: n^lg^fiHT: l \ 

\ dfiqlci^ II ^ II 

3?T I 

I ^T 2IT^1^2IMT^?I I 

siTSflfl ®rmf I 1-^ I I: 55T^FI=s©Tft I I 

I | siqqi 

I ^T ^^^nrST^: 1 2?f^f- 

s?T5r 5p5Jrq[T^: 1 ^J I ITT 1 f^fif 

'TTa['|TOT: | ^ 'TTf^Jf: I ^ OTT*: I 

TT^^ ^ I I mi %f%5qTftFT: 

'2TT^l=5Si?^ ?TT \ ^ 

mil^ I ®rT% f^^Tsri'T^ir: i ^q^irfe 3?r>^qT^qq;T: i 
m 1%2n5rrq't 5i5 ^^ m 

m mmi f^2TT?TT|: 1 ^ ^1^ ftTOT=sft t 

3T^ ^q^iT: ^ I 3T^>T wi 1 

STl^ft^OT I ^m\ ^-qJTT ^3^1 I ST^Ifqf^^q ^I?T=^ I 

37^ I mvE(^m ^ 3T?^^oT ^qj m 
3TTiT^^^^: II 

| srrqTfl Tii=t: iRfir: I 

i I: m ^^g: m c^i ^ 





y 




\ ^ \ ^ j 3?:^i|q=^msrq ^^^r4h: i 

qjf^: qi^of qi^: 37^?r fff 

arm I fqqite: ii « ii 


5#g i 


STTf I I I?? %q?3^ 1 1 

#fq 1 |q: qrq’Jft qqqi^ I I qrf% 

q^qq; I ^ gq: t^r rw q^ftfq i i 

q^'^q. 1 f%=q q \ qqqq; qqq^ ®rRq fqqq i 

qflqj i^qfqq] | i?q I qq ’^qq^ qq'tf^i ^m]w i ^ qq i: 

qq: qqqq, i ^^q^ qqft i qq ^qqqrs^qft rkq: 

^#q^‘. I! 

q\qq: i ifq sr^^off^crq^: i q^qq: ! qqRq fq r 
qc^ ?^qT??^.! 37^ %qq | cq qirqg ^^ \ 

q cq^-qtsfei q^qi i?§te ! I: ^ 1 3TqT qqlffq ^ 

gv-q iF3^qq. II ^ II 

^qf^ w i 

#qq: 2q^qq«r 1 1 i?q q^T: qqr: ^ q?tfSq^ i 
3T?quffqq^t M ^isqq; i qqr# sf^rqFqr q^f^qi?qT i 
qqq'^q: i rv^W. i #q^q iqqrq^q qqfqf^qq qq^ i 



1 WA I ^=5?l^- i qft; , 

I I fl=^ I^Tf^ ^i% A^^% 

m 1 3?r|^TFi if^ i i m€tfA | 

^fh^A ?r I ^ 1 ^=esog[ , 

^1% I 3^: tf% 1 I 3? t 3{5^; 1 
^oftl1%: I 5R'3'^2rT: I l^if ^Ff j 

1 1 ^c[ q«fT^: Trgcl: ^ 

I ^A ^ =fT34: ^^: 1 JT^oit As^]^ ^^. 

?^2?T3^ I mm =^fe: | q; 

^ I mm =^4oftif^f^^; I \ i 

m^T^ ^ m 11 

^5?t: 3^^:tt: =q | c 4 I: ^f^ir: i q?i^52[|rq- 

rqqfq^q: 1 ^t^Al I mXm^A m ^ ^^=5^11 

f| Clcft2f^q%3f5l3<75ff?cf I mm 1 r4 pifq 

ir^ i sPfqdtfq 3Tqf^g?5'tf^ I qgR I 35^ 3^f&l 

S||^ 1 #ss=^f^ (qi. ^ v9o) ^^q: 1 373^; grqftec 
^qjfq ! =^qail5|f^: ^qqoftqi 'sr^nt gi^qj: cq^c il ^ il 

^4, mm^^\ i 

%4 fqjqf f?? II 

I I 1=^^: ^?q^ss[5^qT^ i t 

q| f^qq; i qq1% qT^^?1% i q| i 

^ffi% I ^■f^m I qqsq^ ^a^q^s^orq; i i 





<1 




^7^ mm I 


fcifJTi#: 1 |?^£f mn mm- 

?qm' 1 57^r^ \ ^ 

g#i I I 1^ pml 

^ mw II ^9 1! 

^ mi 5^# M ^T m I 

#%5|p II 

i PT: i ^ \ mvi \ 3^ \ 

3f^ 5 ||to I TOTIT I 3 ^ ^^ ^m m 3^i: I 

3 ^'^ 3^^it I 5(t^: 1 W I 3^i^ I 

5Ip=T 1 f^R: i 51 °^: I 1 

TOT: I I 2TTt m W^h I |^: t 

qi^^: qi^qj |q q^T; 1 
^HT: I 1 R^sft ^T^: #I^T ®Tf^ 

ST^qcT W^ ^T 1 3Tft ^ ^■■ 

^mk. 11 


%m ^K\ \ ?qT c^f I: ^^i\ qi^^i i m 

qq i#qT Ml m |qT |fe m^mi ! %mi f^qf^q: 

Mw. ^f^TSqfr^ ^q: mK II <' II 

^ # *T|TOT I 

mMt u 



[V ^ 


■N * rN 

1 ^ f g n<? »n ^ vt 

go!t; I I # 3^ I >Tf>RPn: 3I?Rnt5^: | 

sftfimr 5?l^i I pRi ^p!t; I ^'kre: #5nft ^ I 

a'i^ WTfoi ^ 3^ Tp^si^ I 1^ UfiPTEgiJrfk^: I 

33; 3?^^ I 3^ 1 331 331^: I RofT ^ 

^ ?raTf^; I «5!T smr %3R; i rto; 33i3i 

?P33;R; I artseik fP3^; I =#3^33; I 31^1 3:1%: 3T33 qqi 
% 3?^13t33; 1 sp^ITTSm 153^; I 313r3;Rri 3jt3:3r; I sm 
3ms^ %3Sf33; I %3SRr: ^31 |3 I R3pi 33f% I 33T 
3^3ftfttSl ^31; JfESfSpt 3g3; ^ 3f% 3^%nft Wlf% ?at3Tfoi 
^ II 

3^ 3^R?p% I f% % ^ ?#3i?r: ?3t3i?:: i 333331: 
OT333I: I fJR: ^gpft: 1 RRifei; 33eri %ik: l 3331: 

33Hi 3*RH3; I sPfisdrW; 3aftiiR8JI: I 3133331 gsfrpsgni; 
R3T |3 3®3%ftS3T: || 3, II 

w nitf 3m 13 I 

3ift# 3; sff^ ^ nft 1% i ^l ft3 II 

I 33T ifim; 53T^ 3T I 3131 

fa 3^ aaiaiftf srfa i Rf% i aia 

R53TO3mft3% l 313513 1 iftof s^l, 1 53 53T 
\ 555 Slfq^ 313333flt! I 3f^ 3T| I 3: 3R3T3?5, I ^ gjtf 
■^3 siFlfl siRl^lai^: I 553 '3 5P^S I 3a'ft3|333i%5 





n 




fqsr 1) 


1 m\ \ f^qif : | mi 

^d 1 .|^°T ^^t $5rq;l 3#|% rps^f^ 9f{r¥rq=s^^ ! 

g^OT??7T 1 iftqfqfe ^mT^Icr. crsqir^^q^OTpqq: { 

m rd 3irqc% sfnqfi^ f^q^^=q I qra: i qiiJ# 3Prq?:i| i 
q: I ^ 1 3?Tq% I ^ Sfioirs 

JRuqg^S qs^qi^ 1 i: iS cd #q H=qT II \ ° W 

qfcrr qs?r?iT 


ft W ^ 

^r^qr^q; i ??r 1 ^q ^iqq i 3; 5 fft giqf^ qq'ijoft 1 1 
5f=dtq^ 1 ?r^fq ^^qrq i m-qi: qfe: ^'t i m 

\ I ^ifej^oTt ^stqiq'tqr 1 

ft sqqftTjft I I w w 1 

ft%: qr^: I ^iq q 1 ^sqftirgqqTT^T^qmfq: I 

®i^3qqTq^q qq^q^ qqtq fft q^'ij’q: 1 qTosqqftd qqft^q^: \ 
tf^ w^' \ ^ 3q^=^Tq| I I ^qi ^ 1 1 
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[^. A 9 . ^ 

I I I 2n?lfejTfr?fq;^ 

i 1 I 21: ^ I ^ 

I ^gwmkT ^s^^Kf^IOT: I \ 

^2m I ^ 5^ I srj^^zrsfSTOJT: qft?asg[^2r ^^\^<, j 

I ^ qlT=^n^T: ll 


m: I ^fl ^rx i ^ 1 idtql i 

I: I 5T=q'1^ qfraqoTT: ?nq 1 fq^^lfii: Sif^fq: 

?r5 I m ^ I t rqr \ 

qqi^T I I 3T3=^m% ^^m: k 

W\\ I W 

m ^ w ^W‘ 1 

^ =q ^ 3 ^f|q: II 

I I I ^T: 1 

STi^^Fff^ I %¥q-: ^qq^RIT^ | \ I 

«r5T2R5T: I I q^#r|q=qw 

5H5q«3, 1 1 I ^=5^1 1 

I ^ I | HTO; I 

3 T^ 1 qg^=sRft^ ^^^\^ ^fsq? 3 : 1 

3 ST?i' I JT 1 ^ =q ^sr I =q ^i%fr to- 

55 ^pi^ (qj \^) f^qfqq ^Hq't i ^s? 5 ^^l«r ^^dt^- 
feiiq^ci^^R: 1 ^ =q ^ i^fk I ^ I i^qflf: 

i: ^t ^ o 2 T^^ OTft M: q\q^^q^; 11 



5 i*rns!n 


' 3 - 




>f;: OT't: 1 'n: gsi; sRift i atm: an?!:: 

agS??; I \ fsPi 1 ?IH ai^wj spfog 

^ I 5a>mft(i; i si?*? ?atm ^ 

gma; I ^ ^ ?€RtK ai^ I 

H tl a:^ f^ttnarfl'i: cii« qgq ^ itg^ II t; n 


If fifeW >n^ ?RWf^ 3 R# I 
5 I^ ^ gsg »IRfl II 


5 tt|^; sfRiftTO; afl? 1 tfpift 

^[KiKif^raott: I 3 rH 1 1 3 (<^^ i 

fttm aiHsttsil^^: 1 aRai^ I aR^ Jfi: I ff ttftf 
fi! aRfRi; I 5 [kh^ ’mm- I ®P 5 :« 1 

5 E 5 tPJ, I aRtm^r 1 ^ I 

I Sfsattil. l ^wt I 

fR#W, I I I 

sESatP^l ^fofttRt .1 3 H(HI 

gt^i#t tg ' Ritj’a tt^ I fiw I ft ^Rag, i gg; 

aag ^ 'a i fiaii i fra’ftapgaftg 

apgaw fsrft 5 sag<i, i fK*g ai ftgTft«ii i 

lat atsik 1 sRiwa | tt«(ftl aRftar |gt^: n 


awafe; I a sft^cii mra igaftaa ftaftara ara I 

irra tfia fg t ?#g: i ftana sptto I arftfit ^ anwa i 
fRCR gwa %aian; ^ *iRnaffl agisa i ara 

gagSi: sisaa^finit an? i ngjsf nfSJt ngsiw >i?R f^a>i, i 



3 

^ I fat5nt 1 ^Wig^ riTO i jisj 

«#!, 3fe!J aqif I qraa 3IH^: f^pinji 

sni^S I ai=5,3l^ II \ II 

3rf^ ^ I 

?5##n?r qoR n 

I JJORt ItWfT^iT | 

t^TI, I >#!# spnfeT^SSfjgFt ^iWRiq 1 I i;^ 
I sipra; Ji5S2n; I Jtgratl; I 

1 i ?if»^ ffsr^; i jih^; i 

llq^sfq | JJSET: ^^WKqq: I 

1?^; I arft’I'q?^ anftl^q | 

^tef at I I Ij4 II 

I stfiraqs^^ arfirogqp^ I fqi fqT«i i 

aqqqrqiq i | i?? ?m8: | snq^ Hgsqi: i ^iifHiiTOr: 

«pi: I sEnq: I m: ^#enc 3is% sjipxi 3?^gqqi 

^ gcrasj I )5?r; I ^qjqqfiqt #1 

II 8 II 

q ^ q# gw%i I 

fJift I3IT iira^ II 

SFSRftasq: I q; I qsun^fq^ ¥81^ 

505^ I W I ^ t'SRq i5^s8tk I t q?q: 
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US 


I I S1T=I^ 5f#Jr | 

f??: ^T^^fTslt^T ^^T: I I ^T: 1^ ^ |?rft 

I f^lT ^T55^ffq fJ^T I sr^q^: qpqf 

•^T 1 I I I I 

^^qion 1 qfes^ff I 1 ^^Tpq^q^: II 


^m: sri^ I wh \ q: 

^qji 1 11^ I: 1 ^%n, to: i m 

^m.\ ^ S^mqRi 

1 15[fl pioii I qiiOT !l ^ 11 

f ffiF 5 [T^ nm 5 [^ mr^m^ 1 
^ Wftl^5t;qq5Tm^Ji- ^4 ^\q ^qf4 II 

c 

1 ^ to: 1 : i 

TfTO I ft ^ I 1 I TO: 

^m\ I s^r: i i 

im |5=1 1 TO: 1^ 5r^eft^^: I 

^ '5^rft:CTft5ZTT??4 SrOT^ci^ I | I 

^ 1 1 4 4 ^ mm' i ^ I mm - 1 

1 :5qR I 3^: 

^mw\ I I ¥ ! ^?iT^ 5[S5qT I 

1 q5llTO-s[^TS(k 1 I I TOT%'^3^- 
?^^s?fq I 5^: I I 

11 





no 


[\. vs. ^ 


Wi ^T m I ^]^ rnq^ I 

^^K: I ^iqFlt |?cl I ^ emr 

qg: 3T3f?iq^ 1 miT^: qf^q srff ^c^r: i I 

??s[iq 1 ll ^ ii 


F§( 3Pi ?r I 

'jft 3 T^^(=is’ 5 |^ mf^ 'sftqr n 

^oiwftj^Ti I I f?s[ ^wm I =r: \ 

W I 1 ftr^ ^ I qj III i to 

m to I ^ i i srto 

wPr 1 2 ttP^ ^5fT ?r: w I qwft I q| 

I t 3W '^^TTp I =q 

qf^: 1 I: m qin?f m i ?t: i ^w: 

I fq^T ^^--q: qqi l f^sji ^f| q: ^qvq ^^ \ 
3^ I qmf^ q| i ^qj qqq. i ^ i arqftq^ 
qjcgqiq qfllftqq. || vs ll 


q?:t§[q^w i 

^ ?T ^ ^\^^ ll 

m ^fq: i q: i | q^Tfq^ f 

q=l^ i qr ^rwi^q^^ff; i ^rq q: sRqTqj’^^i 

^rqqt^ ^qi qsi^cf=qq^q 5 S 52 n i ei^i^iqt 





vs. <] 




I ^ I STf^^T ^Tm ^T I 

^ 'STF^T 1 ^'tft ^T 

^ ^ T^Tfoi^ 11 


\ \ J!T I 5 = 1 : 3 R=ihI: ^ 1 

■m ?i: sroi^Kq: «if I H ^r: gidt ^ 

m 1 ft ^ I ^*5: I T^^- 

^acfi^n^af II <:: I) 


qft^ ’wiM ^ II 

i ^ 1 % 1 ^ ^1 

^m I tol i i 

1 I 5f I f^- 

^^«r ^T^d^«Wi5 \ q3ff^ ^ SJTqf^Tfft I ^ 

I ?R{!qT qf^5ff2T 

I I 3?!: ^^h^ I ?T I 

gqftgT^T^K^T^ ' Wl^^: 1 ^ ^ I I 

W 5T^: ^51^511^1 ^4 ^f^ ^ ^ ^- 

^K«r qferS sqcjftgT^r ^k ii 


1 ^ 5 ^: ^^qii;,! ftFi^^: ^Vf- 

I c^T c^T ;3qrram: 1 1 

^ si^'m: 1 I n^% 1 I: 1 ^ 11 ^ 

^ H ^ (I 



%mm m ii 

I t ^ I f I 

^|GJ[; I Jr3cq;3ll^j[T; 1 ^l€lT^F^^5TT^'tqrT \ zjj 

1 3T^ I g^DT 5??T =^ I ?Tq 

«iR2T 1 ^ 2?^ ## ^ 

1 ft 1 ^1 i w^% ^ 

5[^ ^ 1 2IS1 I 'T^ \ 

ft^2T 7{^^m I q^ =^ ^ i qj^ i =q^ft 

qtnf: ftqTca: q^^*. ! ft^'t^rt =q2?r: m qi ^^5; i 
JT I ft i I ??^T??f5^: 

^^qMsqqq?# \ f^qq; i fq^tft ^qfft 

^ffqrft q^ft ^q>^q^: l! 

1 q^ q^ % ^?q i qiiq'l^ I ^t2% qqi^ 

I ^T %f^ =qp4 I ^Rjf HfJT =q 1 q§:T q^ i 

q^ q^Riq; i i ft^^qr sf^Rj^L ! fqqi^q^qT q>qi: 

q^ teq: 1 gff^wiq, 1 H^r q|lf?q 1 

^qfi^ 11^0 II 


(|q4q ^qr 
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m I ^^l{ TO ^m]m^ ^ 

201T: ^'^m I -^mn ji^^ih ^j?tf^ 1 % i 

vm^^ ^ 5 r 5 !^OT^ 5 q‘ ! wM f 55 «[ | 

l It 

1 mA I I ^ qici^: fq^ci^fli q^#; 

3^911^1 qTcjcf: f^ci^ go-q^ 

^MqT§¥iq^ m ^i^uq fqq^: fq?Ic[8% ’ ^ \ ^^- 

3^: fi^^q mA |r^qq^ i m li (0 

II 

qq'" |ft;qcf |i% ! q^i' s^ife; i m^- 

I ^r q:' ! ^q q^^oii'" ^q>i: i q^^qi- 

301T q'-qjoqT: 11 

' Before 3qii A. has psq^ S^^riT^ . L. has f^qjf ^1%. 

® A. T. 3Pi5ffiJT L. 3TJ??qftjrq; . 

' L. 3^iF^Tcq^^ A. 3C3rq?grq<t^. 

' A. L. 

* Before A. has ife^^iscir . L. has |f^. L. has 

instead of 

® L. |f^q%lW:. A. 

" L. #. 

** A. 3}T«lf^ff[^q. 

® A. afrqfq:. L. T. 

A. qrl^r. 
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[a?. ^ 

|fe: I #S55: I n: I ?!Scr §%i# ^trqi 

spr^, I m ipj^iignim? || (^) 

ii 

|f^5*i!¥n3i’ I i ^ gsf i| # ^ I 

I: ^'rar sw'rar i mgw^’ 1 i s^ropiij^ 

w 5nw &=T ®tRT^ 3^5r‘ 

5nfe II 

gfeW5ft3^«i^t «wiigqq'5|a ffpfe: i *1^ 

?a(n^ a^qn i iiem trtt^Fmw? II (^) 

35t° I STOl'TW: II 

^saonfji sfsti <5^ il (») 

sr^ >i»i4 51? # ^r 4 MRif|?t > 

fi?i#t5iT5n s[fii<raRn?i;i g^gi^i 

^ ftifnPw?*? piff II 

^ Before this A. has |fli^55^q%q?ITig'T2p5lcr. A. 
instead of L. does not quote even the Pratika. 

® A. T. 55^: L. 55^: 

* L. i^cl. 

“ Before this A. quotes the whole sutra, L. has 
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fqo^T?rftTrJ^ ffTTff mm! 
I fqoiT^ft 2?r; fto^fOT | 

|1T1# ^rm TTT^ftf^ I 3^; 5r?rW; 1 I 

fJTT^ite I #[|Tq^® 

I «isr fto^T ^qftwqT=qi ii 

^5!Tf^qtSg5=qt ^T|5qil^ fqu^l?!^ 

#qa^Hr^1JR5=5q f?RT^t ^m I 

fHiqi s#W5=5(crT qr ^Cl I eifq f| Mqi^SI II (K) 

5E!^5ri#?iT^?jq^^^rT: m 

^ I I i fft” 

qji^T I ^i^ofFn^'iM II 

q^TT I i 

' Before this A. has a|^ f^o^fc^T. L. has ^i( ftogjqr 

* A. gqra . 

® A. 3^4 f£|§Ti^ft. 

* A. L. i^fcC. 

■' A. q«32ff?[. 

® A. cftel^. 

' A. j^ql; 

® A. 

® Before this A. has ^1^151 L. has ^%paicl #. 

*“ A. 3?T|3 fq|. 

“ A has only sd^ 9 after Si^q^RSTT: 



TO I ftwil. I %I^- 

ftot «I^^ia; igTOW: wt 

!tsn 

ftuTii: I frc ?^*n3L ?i^TOn?!n;‘ 

Sfsn Hft'SRdtfil flmg. I ®WT:" SPSTT 

P[?rRi I ssto 4: ?f«‘ fiigtft??^: 1 
3ITOT »t5l5ft1ct I 3TOTTO^W:” I |5!T^; | 

I awf^Rt, 5?tTOTi5iia ft”#” ^I'ftig. 

trft ft?rra,” ii 

OT^aiTOia; ^Riga iftqij# "isRia %[ toi: qai 
aftsqftft ftgii 1 qaiTOift i *ftqirw aqfft: 

’ A. f^sqg^s¥iJr?i: g?2rrcj; L. cii^iaj^: 

^ A. %tI^tp. 

* A. ig[r^%. 

* A. g^^T^IT^T: 

* A. ^t=RTl^^^TPIT: 

® A. =gg5q!SITi^T|%. 

^ A. f^ST^^. 

® A. S[^3fc5?l: €f. L. sr33Tc«Ft: ei ^If. T. f^^sf sr^% 3??^: ?T|. 

° ■f^SH'cI, missing in A. 

“ A. 3??2rT srlqsisr: l. st^sjt 8Tt^«q2r: 

“ A. gf^Roi. 

A. f^D®. 

After ^^STT and qf^ A has the following repeated : — 

sq^gj 3=f5a|T sqksi?: ggr Ic^rsf: ^J?JTTl^f^Tcr I sW^RTt<^Tl?l- 

It goes on as ^^Rcq^. L. has only 
repeated. A. omits f|?IR. 
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gi 'ssfe aiqi% ^ sn g^ftro | 

aftoft®?! fiTOW I?*!,! ^ aci?!!iR«t.l sraWt^ ^ ail^Ki 
aggijin I ^ qasicftfii i iguftRi i qft 55^!% 

qftsii sra qsn^gfePF^isftoi ?a?n Pif^ai ^ Ji^asq^i 
PPSIct II (^) 

5tr sr^jft 


si^?! 5R»na?:^^ a[??T^ gi# ftsitf ; I ^ un^ 
5T^iin?FCH 51^ "KH 5«tRfiPra! I 5i5f?!|% 

^ ^5(IWK ItR SSRgWI! I ^ 

m stMq?^SgraOgg 5R55»Rti: I 

H sng; ^mR ^ 'RR SR^*rr: i Pr: 
RR ^RtqjR-iR g nRff : I g^gh?H>R'5|sg g sng^: 1 
IHRt st«RRT ^!!!R: I f»fRT g 

^1 ^ ^ ^ ww II 

3RfiR' gsRig^gf i^Rft^qRWtsS'ftsnsi^tfeioR: | 
aq fewi: >#•. '^•. SIWT;' I 3^ 3 3^- 

^31; qT^TO; I sR fq; #rt snftftqa,* 

^ Here there is no Pratika. L. has ?tfs!ssi: before this. 

* A. 5Pn?%: 

* This word omitted in all MSS. 

‘ L. 
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1 I ^ mm! mm i 

^-Rf^riTTOTc^L I 5RTl2[TO5fT^® I 
vi^m I w\m I 1 ^ ^ i 

^WM 1 ^K I I m 5[5^tsftq3T: 1 

fqWFTT^ 1 ^^nuii^Fffq ^ ¥[cff;^ H 

Md 

mn i 

1 ^^S^^5{Tfq ^ I eRqoftf^ 

I i^t«i:TOTO mn m ^4 

sTTiTO*. 1 2Fi?qmqi?T q! fqqif: ^ 

fq^NW: 1 3^ fcqi q5?qmi?^ 4 fH^^: ^ ?:T8j^ei[q;: i 

fqqi^T: I m ^ W- iF* I 3=q>3 qi^i 

I I m4: qf^q^mici 

qiqTi 1 qp'qq: ajteq 3^1^ \ ?:t8s?et^ ci^^q 

sq^neg %q^ ^qe'^qi^ 1 ^ qqisfqq^r: il (0 


^ Perhaps IqqJT would be a better word in both the places. 
See the word at the end of the commentary on this section. 

^ All MSS. read . 

* See note 1 above. 

' L. ^ 3xfJ; 

“ A. L. omits this word. 

® A. 5j?f^¥iTq^. 

' A. 
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3W rnimf^ i if#tn«[ i 

sms^r'sftTOT^: I f3 3^ 35 ^- 

g5qq,| I ?fii siHmRT; I 

1^; I 31*1 ?3S ^tJT'K'W^ 3«R=*I5Tl'IIJm^W; | 

I 3«m!T5^‘sl?i)*i5n^ sfni jn% ^ it 

idWT: ^ I w 1 

ilTTITOn ^ I ajg g?Tq=^P[5iim, | ^Hq^n ?fil ^t' 

silfT w” *m*fTi f# 1%1: TOM:’ ?EflRT |#OTa!*t: I 
^ % JIM; ^3 jTi^ =^ *r *mf ; aPI. mH 
sRftjng, I : i i siftfii 5tw- 

^ 1 wrai I srf^gMa; i ^ 53 ^! 1 iimnf^ ^i| 
!Rft*Ilft#*Ifsqrn^’ iT 3Hq^smki'° 5tOT<lkT'’ ?! ftTO 
I ^ «n »if^ I aRMPft- 

I ft ft® I sMsfq tnf; 5tpft5!^5rtf«ri% 1 % 

‘ Before this A. has 3?q 5f^ajt*TTft . L. has 3T«l €f^. 

* A. 31T^Wt. 

* This word not in any MSS. 

' A. 

® A. 

® A. er’TT. 

^ A. qM3iT; 

® L. only instead of A. 

® A. sicf^Tf^c%f^»n^. L. 

“ A. omits iT before iSjrfq^^fforT. 

“ A. WWlfoiT. 

A. L. ■^<1 m^. 



[9^. ^^R. \9 


wf: I I I 

k f55«rJlk ^Sfll I 

^3: I fqqil ^3* I 

^qfT^T^ 5T ?3:' I feTfJffoi 

ft£fT^5lfDT f ^o5Ts(twftq^K>S35r^^ 1 
f% s?fyf^KT3i^ Erqt5T?riTff% I 

^5f(% i ^ 

f 1 ^T^Ro^ 

fq^TfiTIOT^ 11 

^r^q^^sf^qiKpq: 1 ^cisq^f^ 1 ^pim: I 

I^=qJTf q I 5l?[q^gf|!3[3fr RRjqqJRT: ^ 

1 ^^^^\ ^5?iHrnf: i qm^s^q f[q^g;=5q^ I 

^^^ qiiq! ic^q- 

qqR 1 ciR 1 gR^qiiq^cq firi ^qi| 

qqi ?^3fe^qq4ji l |^?:^rqqffRqiT^T|=^?:qii^ fqfl^rqTiqqq^ r ^e^: i 
^qqw ^]^ qRqrqi: l ii (0 

^’% ?i?^nTtr: w 

I wn^ l 


^ L. mqr*. instead of qwqqf: 

® A. gqiRRIlfl?^. 

® A. 3qq^^: 

' A. has before this ^ ^IfTT^ qg^f^W: L. does not give the 

^ai 

pratika. 
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?f?n?[Tf^ ^ 1 I 

I f% s^r:* I 

^ 5^i siwtfe 2T«r m I 

^ m #fir 1 51 =^ ^521^ %5q: I 

^ 1 f% I TOftfei^’^Tg; I 

\ srft ^T^ft^T: 1 h ^¥m I 

I 3^^ «r^t 1 

^ I 

m^ %q?r^ 1 q5^ ^ ftqq*.® w[^ \ ^ wm 

1 r^K^-q^ I 

^ f^T ^ft^T: 1 ^1i^: m^^ ft 

^q?FT I ^ TO q^JTTOT i® ^5^ ^ 

* ? looks more like q in A. After this word there are two letters 
before f^SSefT?!., The second is sq. The first may be read ®q. 
These letters not wanted. The only possible word in between is 

What is written is decidedly not this. What is written 
is a confusion of ai«IT^q and 

* 1% looks more like f»l in A. 

® A. 

* A. ftj gJl: 

® A. ^5. 

® A. L. repeated unnecessarily after 
'L. 

® A. L. sja^^fTTort. 

* r., ?WT!iN. 



w' l^gT w 

^^^f^ ^]^i ^ft siTOf^^rthi q^-qfniJmqtijiT =^ 

^^^k q^qqiq^q m I =!75^TOci ^aqq 

I %l:5 qq sq^iqt ?s: | # 3 

fqfe ^ 

te^i II ('^) 

q^T^Mq^q^qR qRgT'^’CJ^^rTf^iR gtFqiTsqiqr 
l^qt ftg^i qpft ^ ^^m\^ 

IR f^q^gg^q l^m gq ^ pi 

5iT^^f5rfi( II 

qJf;® q«?Tq. qtoqqft 1 w 

5^0? ^rqfir 1 q-fesm® 1 1 

liTOqq^qqqqqql iqqftfq mW 1 qRqq" iqq qq 

qMqq ^^52?® 1 iq^pqj^qTfq® qq qf^sm qqfif 

* A. qj^. 

® After this L has 55S?ftfTT^Tq'JTnl'JW^. 

* Before this A. has q^T^qqffsWR Rf^Taf 
L, does not give even the pratika. 

* A. 

^ After this A. has the word ; L. g=f?q. Perhaps to read 
m^.: 3qq5?3T here. 

® A. sr(^gN?T. In fg the mark above the line missing. 

^ A. 

® A. ^^sq-. 

' A. ?q^q^reqrfq. 
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flS5sri;TO;‘ I sifiigmft:;^;’' ft 

sftsnui TR g (i g n s iflH»n;t|qcftft* 

iqi3ls«nd?>n I 5*i»iRwff* gg^ftft ^ gi^gftr igf 
I ’^^rftRL *1^ 3i5^3iiwn^^ I ^WT!i, I 
^ gRW^g ggS^tftft I ^5S=5*t§ I swswgft' fti^’ I 
Mto 5^ I s?T»FR5gg^* 1 3TR3«aT^3^»>i 

srfggTranwt; OTKIKSsiWR,® I OTgK5«ig5gTft?I^:‘° 1 filg^ 
!R!I^;“ I fgg?ST5^ ffe: SHgft smft^ ^•. ftgg ?ft ( 
sRgsggg^ gisg^saiftlTg^’j,” i sntfftm; i ms- 

g^ ?ft |gg»n4g i m ?|ft%r- 

ara^ sRgsg^^ftfJg^” l 3n#tm ffl 5 wt5.“ i gjsifta 

gg? ^ ftg^i I agiipfl?^“ I 


After this A has extra, 

L. aflfgiq^ 

A. arsiT^fW^'. 

A. 

’ L. 

A. 1^51. 

‘ After this word there is in A a letter which looks like tr, 
' A. ?WT5^TSElFft. 

' A. ?liT*^TW^l5r^Tl^^5. L- 
' L. and omits 


’* A. L,. SlcaiS^Tte^. 

“ A. . 

After this L. has A. has ^3irf^ 

A. cl5ft5851f»i. 
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I 3?fi[ 3TO ^ ^ 

3^T 1 i' pmsTfOT S^r^s^sf 1^^. 

■^sn^ 1 %=52r^ I 35r??i5^sq557q-^ i g-fe ^ | 
^^^^^ I J3:ft 3^f^ I w =^ 

33r srWT^-Rl® I ?g?c[T?3[ M^oip. 
q?I^ t JT^’ 1 ^^m: PT fft !1 

3Ti?lg|^gTqj?m?:TO q^T5:i^fig5:?l?riH srf^gicq 
Slf^gTq^cI 1 m qf|fq 5EfT3[?fF5r fic^T ?fq?qi5[5qiqi 

^'&^\ |fc-qu:qTsq?TT5^ f cql STlS'qTldtlrqi r^8^q??^S<§: 

qif^S^sqi 9R^3§^q gqq^wl^ 1 

q5=q^tl?:qr?:fq ^JFc^qiqqife^qiqi]; 1 qf^^T 1 cIc^qeR: 1 
qtoqq I qq %?i. ^q: 1 sT^qmrdiqfq f^qq 
pqjl^^ot ^iq; 1 qt sqOT^of ^5Fq fq%qoT ^qj?! ?qqq?mqfqi^ I 
3T^‘qq4tfq??q: i ^?qoqfq T% I aft gqqjq^giqq q 

^qia: I q i ^qi^q q^sfi^cqia: i qFpfq^ci i ^?:a; 

qfa: |fa ?gq, i ^Iot iiw, ^mqT-a^Tpl^Ta: i qq^^ai 

5qTR|T^q^m?=qi^ fasq^qiqqqi3:sqTa: f^gp^or qiqq i 

3Tqqqi^f1q?q qiqff&i ^qf^t^qqqq i a^sqi^ftqqj^ fag?- 

mm I if^ qi^S^rqfqfxqqq^i m f^i: m’^r. i???iq 

' A. has only q%5Rilra 3qra?:^fa. 

* L. omits 5. 

* A. 3?!?^. 

^ A. §ll5R!. In the mark above the line missing. 

' A. qqrf^^qi. 

® A. L. 5ri%^. 

^ A. f^qsTiq. 
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gii^OT mK 1 Mii ^FqiTacc^^- 

4m I 3^i^^(tih qrf&T i 

3ft[ %qT^ ss: 1 

P^l 

q\5ft fq«J# II 

1 ’RTrn^li: ^"4: 1 |f|^f^ 3^- 

? 1 S^ 351 1 =^ 3 * 11 ^ pt 

C?! t 35JT 1 

3=5IT^ ?[^:^i?r^mcr ITO i?i: I 
35f Ifc! qtxTi: 11 

I ^ 3^1 ^ ^^WpqtfeoT’l II (\) 

3 ?^#^ II 

si3^5 3j^Tft" #1^R%I 
El^cqff]^ 5R?5|^2nft^T^ ^m^ ^ II 


p£RItrsi:3§f^|?75q: I ^£RT^ ^flcl^w 154^: II (^) 
W II 

5^^R;' J® II 

' Before this A. has ^Rs. L. has 

® A. 9J#^. 

® A. L. 5f?gi%. 

* Before this A. has M Bl f?cr ^R: L. has 
A. reads gsTOT- 
®L. 
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[gT. ^.qj. vs 

35r|^fjw m »is(^mciii {\) 

^ ft: qftqqqL 'Srqft— 

ftqfTqf ^ <^q 

to: qr^ fft m 

qT5[^qT^® I STftqJTT'^ t| I ^T^qT^noTT qft:- 

OT RTirlft" I ^1% q:qft=5sq'^ I 1 

I ^^^^i qft mi \ 

f% 3TO^ I I f%: qftorqji i 

ft^qft I ! 9frTd‘Rq?5[’^ \ i 

qftq2ii%c^q qj^ft ^ qftorqf 

RTJi^f^ 1 3T?r i qq ft: | 

qq^ft qfttft 1 ^mj =q i qq ft: 

* A. has Sfq^^JTll etc. The reading should be I 

3T3?rf etc. L. omits the whole of it and has instead Efqf%®H7illf^Tf^, 
" Before this, L. has A. reads 35(f¥r5f|qJ3; . 

A. Rratfe: 

® A. and L. %% 3^qf|%SfrT5|T?^?=q 
® A. L., 

' L. 3?^^. 

® L. ■^5iq: 

® A., L. q^q. 

“* L. omits srq %ar. 

A. qf^q. 
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vs] 

1 1 ^T^?5; qf^jf 

1 qM^^ iRf I qf^TO 

%i i WTci 1%«r qf^oTq% l%«r 

to ) to 1 t ^5TT5rTfq' q^oi 

11 


fq: qa^f^joT q?|;: ^V. qf^qq^ 5iq^— I 

3^Fqq|aiq?%qT ^^^mm q^:£R^onqfqc^ 1 g??^ 3 

q^?q|g ^]i 5[f|*.q?:aiiqftf^ I fq%cri qftorq^q 

eFS[sq^ m 1 qf^ ^OT clft ^^5iq: ?qTcI 1 m 

qRijf^f^: I qq: | p: qlt'jftq ci?q qf^q 

\ 3iq^ qRtqqiffqf^ ^cqi qiqq; qRqqqqiqq% II (^) 



qqq I 

^?Fq?f: 11 
II 

TF^ Wq^lOT® I I 

^’^TqfOT ^}^^ q-ftoiqq qqy II 

‘ A. qftqq L. qR^iq. 

* L. only one tR*#!. 

* D. 

* A. siMfq. L. qrqifR. 

® A. q Rqn^ ' l<l%^^W . There is no pratika here. 

* A. qqiqitlift. 
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qiqcjF: 2 r: qi^f 1 «n=^Tq: 1 1 qafqRT i ‘ 

I q I 1 ^K q;q SfiTif 1 

3 tt^i^ot m Tq^j^ f^qii qidi^ i qq^qg^q 

^^qfq I) (vs) 


^T %5tiiFrTqqft ii 


q^qi' 1 q^q^f^: qT&q^% 5 ^T- 

I qqmqq-fSt' ^I^q: i m fqq%:® I q^q: 

^5!Tf^fq® qj qj qT5^ 5[Ioq; I ^q#q?f5^q|^- 

^qq: 1 WT^qiq: 1 qj 

1 ifT 5 ?[qT% qq 1 % i 

q^^^ ^q^dtq qsqi ^qjqTRffekHiqq^ i qd m- 
^??q^fq: 1 q^: ^q q^^teiq ^iqa^iq 'q q^teRqi% i ^^^^- 
sjTqiqqiq I ^IcJPTTq: II (<:) 


^ Before this A. has 


L. has 


® L. q« 5 rT^: 
® A. 



¥nqr i 3#fe?qeaWf 


* A. has an avagraha S mark between ^ and T. 
^ L. t%f: 

® L. ^^] ^Mq. 


7 

8 



L. ¥n%fq. 


* L. 

** L. 5 qi;?snqt, 
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II 

3?ft ^^1% f^: li 

(I {%) 

#: II 

m 1 ^ ^i^^- 

I ?r5T I f g: 1 I % 

I I ?rT^ 

! ^5f |fe??i5^t ^§{ I ^?r" RTOft^ROT mr^ I 
q«fig[5{S[T?Rq II 

^ I q^TT ffm !! ( 1 °) 

11 

I ^q^?Tq5[Hft?5=sq|" 11 
II (n) 

q%S^Rq[§: II 

^ A. and L. have after this extra. 

" A. Sc2?TfqsiR3Tfq. 

® L. only «I instead of %«i. 

‘ L. has after this 
A 10 
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1 I f^: I 2T§1| 

l^ri^k ^)^^-S2r?ifcr i 3Tcr^™T5[T fi^nf^fe ^ i 
srsnft^TTO^TO^K^ ^^1% 1 ^l^T I | ^- 
f 1 1 I 2Tft fl' m] 

^T^: 1 ^rrai 

^T^T ^ ^2r1% I ®n=5fl^: 

I I WR I STHT^OTT^' feife: 1 

^ 1 I 2T^?TT^Tte- 

g;?4 I 

?f ^i\ I I 


' L. 
* A. 
' L. 
^L. 
^L. 
® L. 
'A. 
® A. 
“•A. 
’“ A. 
” A. 
A. 

13 


s^g^T^iTtS^. 

3r^ 1. L. 2rf^ 3. 

¥fra{efr%c2r. 

=#r^. 

extra between ¥1^% and I3^f. 

a?T^T^'^IT?|: 

JTtqq^. 


5a^%. 
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m ^Iq 1 ^'mm 

if^qtsq?id'!5qi^ I ^q^^^:oTir¥i^K^ ^r: i i gicj: i mi^- 

^a'tq^^qc^qiqeeq^ 1 qsfii^ i q^tk ^qmqitfcq'' 

I 3^5Bqiqqic|q5r^srq ff \ qqi 

‘siMi# 1^1 s’^q m 1 c[T?r q^iqm: i 

im^i w (w) 

^ iqi ^ 

qd i^Tg I g I'q q;?qT 

^ ^qi q55«r|J ^ 13^1 5^tpi 1 'jq'JT g ^ 

q5?qT ^ ^T i^ig 5=np: 

^^u\^ g §;qfe%l^?l: ^TSTTg fftfcf I mi %ii^^ \ 

1% 1 ^ I 1 

I f%fT^ I m q?qT: m^ qqP^ 1 

^1% q'^qT ^%=s^q® i q^^qi^L i i q^qte^q^ q^-qi 

3{f^qq^^ft 1 1 q^qT fi-qi q qqf^q i p: i ^qfq- 

TOg I q q?q^fqftq&' i ifq qq: i qjqg i 

^ There is no pratika here in A. or L. 

' A. 

® A. 

* L. 

" A. 3?«i, 

® A. t^sf%. 

' L. A. 
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[^. \s 


TOF^T^ I f^w3:^?iTftfcf m \ 

^?2TT?Tft3[WTft I ^^V. | ^?f 

1 f^^S[si^T^ W JF^T I 

fi I t^Tr?5rft%: i ^ f^rt ^dt i 

q[^^T 5F5rT ^ |FT 1l5W^?&?l \ 

11 

^ idf^ I 1 15^^ I ^'^^IcT I 

2fi^=q^ fl?5iT: i I l ft i|ff^ I fi-5ff^f fri 3ifj?- 

I 1 ^ ft #«3TT 1 ff3 ^87 q#qH?r I 

m 1 m u 1 i q?5fF5f ti i 

H ,?m ft qdejf^^^r: I k W- ^ ^ ^ 

^fci I q^tR ^T ft ifrdf^ l ^^q^qifq ^ \ 

3qBq3#fti I tt^T qq?5Rdfa 1 q^#i m\ \ ^ 

irqq qi?qf^^4fq^ 1 3 qi-qi: i qgffqqftiHriq^ qfqqq ^^- 

q?j^ 1 qcqq: i fWl !l (U) 


*K 

=^ft^q>q: qTH:' I =qiqqT^q«qf^ i ^^qi^ftor^q sqqqiqrq^- 
w' I 5RqT3[5qqft^Tqt m: 1 k sqqqjqqqfq^^qT^ 
®rq^q qftorqqsr^'q qi^qfq% i qftoftq qqf^^ i 

Wi qqft 1 i^qqMq^Iloi qj^qqf;^ 1 ^fEoff cjcuff 

^ A. ^H: instead of RTH: 

" A., L. sqqqTff . 
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I twrci, fegf 5i[ fft figE- 

i fir: ^^im ^qolfir =^rs[STT^Tfr«^fe i 
3Tq^q=qmq: I ^qE^qJT^fi(=^KTOT1^5T s^iJTqq^r %-^^szT:' 1! 

5qqiHfii^'<?: rsfiqq: I qR&iq?i 

i g ^Ifii qR'Jjq^FqR^ci^ofrtFiif^ I ci^r 
gqt itqr: 1 m ^ qR>Ti«^5^ 
fTqfigRir^ I 1 q3riqfiifiq?r% ! 'qg^- 

q^oT qrqji 1 q5q?=q q 1 ?r qq =q qicii qqT 

?qir3:fii I qi;iitfii ii (^s) 

1% qft^qfiq ^iif# ^ 

!5rf^qqqj n 

13 ;% sn=^Tqt siT^riq; qfiDTqqfir=ES>fiq i ^^rds- 

fqqqq^fiqqi^: 1 ^qq^qifiiqq: qr^ i fl^qfq^TO, 
R ^ I i^qq^fir fiiqjqq: fir^ qqfir i qqrq^ ^ri^t 
q ^firqqq:" r^qi ^fir fiRTO^qq^i*^: qfirqi^ q qqfir i 

^ A. qq g qqqqr. 

® Here L. has %Tl55^mq'JITq \ 
irqi^FT a^%5T ^ Riq^qq. 1 

* Devasvamin and Haradatta takes this part as a separate 
sutra and all MSS. read so. But since the sutra numbering follows 
the Bibliotheca Indica Edition, the entire sutra is printed as one. 
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mi \ ^ ^^f^ 

q-^: qjfe I ^ I ?rT4 q^: qjfe 

1 ^f^5[g¥r4 I feq 1 

q^TO 5T ^^f^ 1 q;§i qt qisitfq® I 

qfT3^ I l f q ?Tg[* If qtqs-^qjqqfii 1 

^ dq: 1 qftwqf^qr =qi^f q^^sq; ii 

3R-fJiqq]%Nqr4! 1 q^ ^isq^to^cq q^l^qR^qf??! 1 
I snp't q ^cqi 1 q^ 

^]^€\ I #sq ^rfqqiA m i qfe ^qf#ir?r5[% 

q^q: i ^ ^f^qoqeif^q^ i fe gq; sq'^q?q% i ^7^1?!?^?:^ 1 

q ^q: I qmT^ 1 1 qqm^ ^ 

\ qflTO qi^sqteq: 1 

5Rq qi ^ 1 ^qr^oftq ?JH3^qi¥^Trqf^l^ i 

^flmA I 9STqqT il^^q^i ^ ^fqqqq: 1 g q 

^ifqqqq qqqiqMqqqq qgqq^<qqqTqft??f^q?if^ q% 

qRqqq ^r^T q^T^tqt q q-H-q^OT ^qq^ I qj^ cqiq- 

ftq: ^qT?^qfei^q ^f^qMpqqt?:i|^: iqfl^?q§ 
l^^qq?i^ll (\\) 

M f^sift ^ ^ci: II 

' L. cll%. 

® A. qfH^q^’rqcr. L. qg ^gqq q>qq?i^. 

* A. qj q qT^. 

' A. wqr^ ^q:. L- qq^sqi^ fjr q?q. 

® L. omits q^. A has only q, instead of qq 
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I %ff7JTT I 

^ I M ftiifd)5^5r§=5qiTT^ f^T- 

: mT^ ^ I ?Tqcf; 1 

m 11 

3 ?f: ftl% 11 

q^cqf^r^ 1 ^5atfnffe5=iT ^ |1 (?^) 

^ TO il 

n 

HsiRi I Ef 55fT 5[f^^ 

II 

5? c^ f^?^t ^^fci II ( ^ vs) 

II 

q$ II 

Pii^ II (?<^) 

' A. 9TfF?Riqw«l: 

" A., L. ?[?f53H^T%. 

* A. ^^qsT»?^5r. 

* L. omits ^ in both cases. 
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[«1- 

f|q^ ^ra#TO sisnwit 

qssq^ *ra m trii^m 

prfN?^ ^ ^ 5(^ ^ II 

31%imnl^aw!' ?IH 'RFq*35WR!tfi[ | |(f q^;. 

I 3I«|i3S5(; i^ot siITifJnrt; I SW^ ^5RI!I; I M- 

*p5r; I |1% i 3;^: 

5 Rra; 1 I ?? «T?n^#Sii' nsf; 1 

nen^’TOSl^'i.® I ^wig: 1 1 ^g=s 2 i^ 1 ^'’ 

« ISTgiTO^ I Cl^tq%;* 
I . 3^^ I 38ITp3it^ R-RSIWTta 31^3^ 
sqftBig^ ^3 jmr” »ra1% 

*V 

' A. 3T|qTfl^f^cfr<lt. 

' L. ■^irm^TPRR. 

■ L. 3T^l^^e3ftSC2T^^. A. 

' L. . 

' A. ^^^: 

® A. qcff^T|jf^cis3ni. 

^ ^ omitted in L. 

** g; not at all clear in A. Looks more like q: 

® A. 5fraif%. 

A. qsq. 

" L. cT^ngf^qf. A. cfqiir^ql. 

A. L. 3T5^. 

A. 3q|^T|^. 
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;^o] 

I I 5?IT^5rT;^S^:pfilKt2jj. 

m' ¥^n 1 w M«Jf® 

?S: I l|Tft5 =^ SITTO 
sqftTOmB: I t^gftfift I ^ci=52i^ I 

If 2TT^TOT Tf?5rT0TT* 313^^® I mm: \ 

I ^'^OTT ^=^fr?TR5^?^^ I ^Isr 

3t«t515g^: ^ot 1 ^^\ ^q^Tf^T i m 

?iHq<[T5=q^^c5Rwqf^ ^% 1 5fT£Fq?zi ^rrai^g^reqici: 

qc^r^ I mi 

^5^: ‘mm c^iqi^Tiq c^T sqr^nq cqTfe^qifq^ 
qfe^sfq i ^d^Rif^iCC3TFi--‘¥rqTfe ^ 

^ 1 ^ |q qw't m 1 m qw^w^r 

^F^FgFftqqin (\<{) 

fWt ii 

‘ A. tqsftq?IR: 

^ L. 

® A. L. qM extra after this word. 

* A. JT?=qFff. 


* L. 

L. ^rwiT^. 


8 

9 


L. qqra: 


Here L. has 



A 11 
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^ \3 


?TH^ q^ ^T^scSfiirFi^ q^qqV: 

f^Sfd 11^^ II (;^o) 

qinoft" qj ^qq^T =q qi qqfq q^qi 

i^q^^orrqT qMoqi sFfft ^ifl q1%8^^q: 1 qq qfqsf- 

q^ ?f^qq Mq: | f%g^ qq% j q^T fqqil; 

qfq?!iq>q1%f^^ qqfq i ftqq q pq ^ I 

S^q^q qpTfeTq; q^q qjTf^^^qq^ri qf^cqf^ i q^j ^rqft qj 
3Tq ^qtMqor f^q^ ii 

qmi?qcqq^ q?T5=qtT qqf^: ^qjq qqr Q^q^qgOTi: qiuaqr 
3jl:sq?q^! q^l qqfcl fqfeq: | ^qqi^ ^qif%51T?? 
fqf^: II (^0 

^ ?|T qrq ^qqrff 

^ f^^ ffq II 

® A. ^Fft. 

' A. 
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5nf^^=r2i^sfe i ^ 

mTm^ W% 1 1 1 1^: I 5T?5rf^frc3: 11 

?W1H ?|T m ^ 

JI^UT 1 ^ 1 =^ 

?f3 rfpq^ 1 2R?F114 1 ^^^V. I 1 f!?^fef1ct 1 t 1 

'km: rnrmm: 1 ^ ‘q^ 

^T. «. ^ ‘fq^liqi [qi. 8 . ^ ^ 8 ] 
#qp?T^l 5 ?l^F^l^^: II {V<) 

# ^m: 


qqFT ^T 

^m :jqq?ifiT^ ^ \ i^r qqg 

ffii qi^TTiTd^ft^f^^TO ^qf^^qkK^^ot ^}^T^ i ^m^J^ 
;3qq?rqmfJi' sfqife^i 1 

qjq^q i m m =qqi^q=5^q^zTfq^® i 

^qqqimq qiq® i qi^s^qqrq jt?^® q 

\ 3q;^?iTfq qqq ^ ii 

' A. L. 3 qq?ifiT*imfn. 

* A. L. ^q^fq. 

® A. =qq 3 qqn^f^. 

'A. -flraliq. L. fqf^ff. 

’ L. repeats 3 n%. 

® A. 
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mi 1 ^51 m]^ rii ^ 

mi ^51 JT^i^ ^ qmg'rq?!^ ?Tc3qq?iqi^ ^]^ 
ni^^^ qf I qqi^' qRi^qT^qq: i qRiq-^q f^tef^i 
qqn^ =q q qqf^ q?q: | jqqm^qTfq^ ^S^linq^ qiq fqfq: H (^) 

srq^iq^OT 11 

qisqi qq't ^=qiq qiqqRl^^ci: I 

q^i;ffifq ^q: II {\) 

n 

^^qiqqq 1 qq ^R^gT® II 

srqRqm qigqq^TiqK^cT II (\) 

^ II 

II 

^mim ^^. qfq q^lfqqiqiq mi ^iq 

fqpq: ^qqj^sf^ II (8) 

f^Tftr*m^S3T^,q[qfRT II 

^ A. q=^tc?Rq^. L. . 

" A. 3?TR^ gT. L. (qr omitted). 
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1 ^3' 1%^; 1 f^t 

2f3[5T^r5If3i' I siftTOT- 

I EI?IW: 1 

m€\T^ I ^«iT ?rM \ 3i |f^ 

I ^ i 3?f^?rTg%wt ^T^^frkq>- 

qj^l =^ m^^--^^R5fF^^?ITTO5f1%f^KT fl#ITftf 

sierm eit^ \\ 

'O ' ^ 

j^iDT^q 7\m^K I mi\^^ ^T TO 1 mm 

f^fHf: ?^?IT^5f^ II (<K) 

’^T f^^^^K^f^^l fft II 

^^qTOTT 1^ Ei^RnfezT^: | 

m I 11 I I ^Tft W^ I ^8T3 I 

‘ L. TO 5. 

' A. € 

* A. TOPTI^- 

‘ A. 3R#IT^. 

* L. cTSF^cF^isit f^*r. 

* A. ^ L. omits ^1^. 

L. 
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[3I- 


I ^ rl^t; ?«?(%; 

STHi;^’ I &5t 3%fM WTO* >ra1% I TOI^^ITft 
a^ttr' stfsq^’ II 


siwqi®ts II (A) 

^ fra fra^: i ^ fWi *raFa an.* 

31 ^ Ji;^ ^’’ I 35 ( 5 #i" I 

^.. giFif^; I q# ^?|iii I spqq ^ 

ra ’iRft II 

qa^ ai^i i 

q W. 1 ^cgijpqq qftiq«^ qfStsncqm || {'i) 

^ fM qqrai ^ p«?rarfiifit qi siWa[ II 

* L. omits 

^ A. g^cff^. 

* L. ^tcT. A. cSVq^cT. 

* L. omits ¥|3r. 

^ A. L. T^T. 

® L. 5J5^: 

^ L. 5rf32|?%. 

® ?n»l not in the MSS. ; inserted by me. 
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WT I to: ?^5n^sfq 

¥i#a II {^) 

TO5[5^TO|t m^^- 

§Tr?[^q ^#OTT 3 tt 7(: sr^T 

qsnqft: ^ sTcp I^^T fft 

s!l?i?l TOfe II 

^5r f^wTto«T ?f 1 OTT^ I I m 

^ I sifv^^g^ciicj;'’ 1 ^ m 

f^5(T^Tfll5l^0T I ^ ^^M 

I ^ I m^J 1 

h f% M I 3T?w?%^3wm I ^ %t| 

1 wfe2?SS?r: i ^K^]^^k i i 

m^i f1%® I w sft^T I 

I :?qftST2TTftft® I 

‘ A. Eliti?T3ff%. 

^ A. *iai%^f^cfc^cr. . Between sf and fw there is a curved 
stroke which looks like a half 

* A., L. 

^ A. =^f^ar ^q^s^TT^q; . 

® A. ^1^. 

® A. 3TT5rifftfil%. 

’’ L. omitted. 

* A. 



I 3rf^5TO[.i I 

wii5^3*ra^ I ^np^Ksrora,' i ?i»r;^Rs«ra^2nft^; i an ^■, 
siart 5i5mg srarr^:" ift i it^ i 

5(51 sRjpwiupr'nfe?. I ^siT ^rar 5!3[^ sRf^ iWt 
awfil K^lp l f lft *rf¥^ I cWR(. !T^fPI5^ | 

3^ I 1 If ftfiFfT; ^Wfl: I IWWr!fIf 

wfrai^RtfT f1% I ?)5t si^^Jifoi 5nfe ff f ^ftfrai^Ff im: 

: 1 ^ df: I ff i ffff I 

I ffir fsi; mspi i 

ff : 1 f^4 fRH’Ff : I iff I 3=^1^ I 

I arffW:’ stwfff I I f fff?»rra: I 

o 

^;<tin?| I OTffeiRmf," I f«tT 

ll^fi: Hffwf *Ifff fSfWffft I m fRf TOfF 
f^T; I fTff% Iff I 3[SR[T<s!it4w 

3tf^ I f if #i% I I ^ ®Hf% I stTfR^ fW«I I «l4^' 
I a# snff^^nt ff4 |1% fRtsf fT^'° f^f^ II 

’ L. ^EFF^RS^TPIT^. 

" L. SRarg a^nqff^: omitted. 

® A., L. have *r before this word. 

" L. has here 8^^55^5miw4’iIfR=5. 

® L. omits l%% 

® A. has only ?lf}^ 5R^5^. 

^ A. 3T not at all legible. Looks more like 3^. 

® L. has 3 before this word. 

® A. m\ L. 

“ A., L. have 
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^r^ff(Sq?TiiK<?Tfe i ^fm: qf^cq q^q^qdt- 

^^jSrqTOT^T 5 =q?q ^T^l?cT ^c^T W^q^gl^t 

5Tq?qi^®^iqt q«qt r'^r«?l?lT?fI 5 =q 3 qiilF^ fc^T 3 TT q: mi 
=sim^- qc^=q I?qT m: Irq^qi m qiqq 

qiqrqr^ M 1 3 ^ qi^ife I 515^^ 

f[?q^ ^^qjqi^fpqcqTct i ^qr 4 fq riq=q?ficr 1 ^rrs^^tur qr 

3w|a[4 q^oT I gqfq gjaf 11% ^]z: qiiq: 

\ qqj f^qs^^Tfq 1 fqqT^itiq^'q ^?=qf^fq4q^ 1 
m 37R?qTraqifHqif T 1 qafqiq:' (n n \) 
€mi^K 1 ^3^ 1 5Tq^mqn% 3if^: qRjj^ %cr 3{qTcq?=qtsfa: 

I qf^f^^qfqqq: I ^TO^q^oriq q ^qTf^i?qi^q 

sra^ucqfef^: I ^qfl I qsq^qiqlqff^ # 1 qq^qr^qt 
jjiirqf^^; 1 q%q iiq^ I ^ 

qi^ qilq^qi^qis^ ?T I qf^=q^<qCiq?3 qq 1 ‘ qiforqfoni^ ^ 
(p ^ 1 0 q=qqT<=[ I t^^q 'q qir^q 1 q^fq^^qf^sq- 
^Tiqrq: 1 fr^sq sfiiqfqfe l ^qqqiqi^fci qri^q^of- 

qii^q^^mqq^i q^qqT ^qiqqwiq^cqteqqq i ^q qq^qqqrqrqqior 
qjf^ qqi?qf qtq^iqiqR f qfe I qf^fq% qqq ^^?:qnq?q^ 
qofF^d^rfq iiqqm i acfqq^orf qjq im: i q 

?gil]qq?:i 5 ?cif i^qqqq. 1 ^qiiiqiit qsq; ^fe 4 : 1 ^q qq 
qcqqq^oT qif^ ^q ^i^iq^K f cqr q^iq; I 3(i3=q%%r[ ^ 

5qqi^^ ®rp?^q fw qpq% 11 (^) 


5prRni(; ti 



^ 8Tq 35^ is not in the Bibliotheca Indica edtion. 
A 12 
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^ I ft I 51%^: i 

^ %: 1 mT^ ?t' i ^ i ^^.|- 

I ^f| ferd i =c[ 

c2iq^T5Ti|f5[%2?r^?r m 1 ^^5=52?^" I ^qji T?;^ 

R^^: I 5I^r| 2^#T: R^3Tt=^: | Wlfl^RT^ 

^ I R^=RRT RRft | ^TR: I Rmft 

5f^?IRTft: RT^lft 1 ?[ %cq-^ 1 ^;FrT^R %: i 
RiRS^RSITpr ^N: 1 ^ ^5r%R1^ I ^W^- 

II 

fR5n|T^’[3--q f^iq^T ¥1R?^W: I 
tfsffRSRT m^]^] RIRT 9^1 1 

Rmfq f^RHTlRgrRlct Rtni^RTTT: f II {{o) 

sta ^ II 

^5t 3i<f.5i^5i I ^ ^sili5rfitJni|.4' 

' A. L. ’^5i%5i#r^. 

* A. omits *1. 

^ L. omits 5lcg=53|%. 

* L. 3?^fK555qqf^^f^ and omits all up to 

■" L. . 
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I ^ TO: I T%^> 

11 

■^^1 Mi mm\i ^T mim Wiu) 

mm 11 

4Tm^ 1 TOT^ I ^ ^TO: 

M # 11 

^T ^ sfjfq^^q: 2^ 3(Tqg ^ 1 

^ c^ll*. 1 sjifq: 1 ^]^ qf^jfl^ 

II (\\) 

^ft^; 3[?n^l^ 

^ 1 m}*^ 1 ^ ¥% ?1 ^ I 

I ^fers^T: 1 ^- 

^]^\ I ^^^kw. TOS'rft^ft I 

?S52r^® II 

' L. g;T55^3RtS2r SfTStfg. 

® After q>R5f?R5^t A. has ^ ; L. has 

^R5 T^its^; ¥i^. 

® L. ^kr. 

^ L. W. 

' A., L, JTgRlsqsfHlTq^T^. 

® K. ?fT5Tf?1^g^. Both A. and L. have fcJT after this. 
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sit ^^: ^qf 1 q^T iqiqif^Rf^ i m 
^qr, I qi«t ^?i: %f% I qo?^ I?nf^ II 

3?^^ II 

snff'^^it II 


3[?IT^f%^q: II (^v) 

3{«r ^an^^5T II 

^2T2T^qT=q;T' I1 

# aqf^ 1 ^ =q g^t qc^^: |i (^«^) 

# qs?Tr 3Tgjft ?q|o^q»l 


m ^ ^ p: 

PfT^i^qr II 

qrf^f owrf^fe qT%i|q!Tfi[ i 3?r^?Tft- 

^ qtf^sipnlfe™; 1 «TTf^q|oiTft5(^ sf 


' A. sFsrecqqfr qm. 
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I I i h ^j^sr^^ft- 

^n. 1 1 ^ 3fr: 

-qifopipTJTftf^ f% ^^^^\ 1 ^§mo5f^^?r 

5l=^5IW2?^ I mi 3?i45(^^: 1 

^=1 I 1 #sft^I5Rqft^^0T mi 

ajir^ri^n^i ^siST^P^scq^^rflwT^* ftJT^T^ snfcorsfRf^g 
m I m 3I|^i5I%riK4 

pr im i ^ ft \ 

^r^^ I 1 mmi\ 

ffr5if^^TcT I ^ f| mr^wi ^5ift I 

\ ^?RHft mih 1 'TifftqwTft q??2?T 
I WT|%ft ft?.: 1 ^5R|OI3^^5f^TTO. I 

m 3^q\ 1 q-ift^fi'niftR^fti! qft=^wr i 

qiftsflDT JT I 3^1: 

1 ^ qMfe^lM^Tft^TOL 1 


^ A. L. 'TTf^fii. 

' A. ^«RS3Rf^c^ qft^iji. 



® L. omits 

® L. qi^w. 

^ A. L. ?iitj*q5flp%* 


® L. <i>HRm'<l4*i» 


"L. 

tio r ^i_ 

L. 
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fim I mnv[pA" ^]fl^l 

TO ffe I ‘T# I 3TO^; 

I ^5rT?^5rT^ftf^ ii 

qfi# m i 

^cqft^^;0T»£ 1 qc%:qiqT ^ imm f qfeiftc^ 1 ^: \ #jii 
q?^RrqqimcI I n ^frqq;?!: I I q^qici: q#^^|qqri: 1- 
f^sq: II 

n 

ft‘^ qft^lCl^:® pqTfeq^: I ^qRfJlfircq^^q- 

I fTO | 

qTqf^€\q^2^T^ 1 q-Roi =q i K^'mi t 

®r^3^qjTHT' q|qT i i qj^ qRoi^qjq 

f^^q; RTTf^ fe;§;^qTqqT i ^riJitlqqqq i qq- 

qfqR^sqqiqT 3T33If'tqqqq qqq I ftRlTS- 

' L. 

A. qi^Roi. 

" A. L. q^f! qr. 

■* A. L. fq%q for feisq. 

" A. L. have no qR. 

® A. qTqfl^qR<qf5?^qeB(q^%. L. qTqs(tqTteT^'Jlter^qq*^qt%. 
' A. L. 8?gg^qT<qr. 

** A. L. f^qflrcf: 

“ L. omits "^Icq. 
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I ft 1 SW JjatsfiR^ I ^ft^- 

^g. I inat^Jt qftm^ wfft ^ ft9f; I ftaras?: 

gi5(t' 1 mft 35R?TO?jRt 5na?»iT<H5( ag 

5 ^ gift wttoi gi^oinft I ^sgn^ ?ftg a^qgftr i 
ggna: I ^'rt ip^ngigra; i a^gsgw^ig. i wig. i ^ ft 
^ g^iTRns^^ I g wiR; i ^ra ‘g 

(litsft: I wig,* ^ftgsi^ #TOtggft I w^ift^rai^:' i 
ggiRgii^gggg ggggsftg i ,g#i^crasg; 'tfti^gft; 

ggft sftgn^'Ruii'gi sfi i gft?t i n il 
g^ftsiftgi>igi:gi: <^gigft gftdg gift; gwtft i ^5ira- 
^sft gisft^TOKftg” ftgr wg I g ig; gg: i ggral 

ftgig fti^gg g g g. i ggwgi’ fti^ gft; wi sig'^ 
^ gifefft I ftgRis^ ftgii4; I ggggggftgggg i 
wng I gftoftsgk stgirfft ?g(3#g: i ®iftiggiwstg!Sgftg, i 
ggg gft ffgi gi^gg igigirftggggs^^ftgggi i ftggg 
I fftftw gg I ggigi’ 

iftgiiftgr gg ^ig i ggi ftgtgggsg^rftgggi ftgfttiggl’ gft 

* A. L. gRJi5KR?sfggi‘^- 

* A. omits 

® L. omits 5!q;. 

‘' A. ^5si^mT$^5T. 

^ L. apit g cl^«TT. 

* A. «r3^5igT^r. 

® A. L. 
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^ I RTcRTff^ 1^1 

3[1^T^ ^unftTr^T I 11 


^3^55[: qR^5c[^ ?=£fi% 1 f^rq qRijftd mfmk. 1 
qqfe I f^llT^jfe: ^Icl^cigt qsi^qiqf^^ flrqr j, 

mm q^^qr m ^ qi'4 fq^: ^qiq^i qtqqt??q^: 

^qiq^qsq ^ I mm iT^q^q^ql^qqi^feqqji i ^ f| 
^qqi^q qrqif^ qR^i^^qi^ II {\) 


q1^ q^^qi ^qqw^ sqqiqf 

I 3qfeqTq^=sg[f^ 1 ^F^^qqiq':'' 

^ 5q?;q^qTqf^^qferf^ i ®rfq ^^J 
mm^ i ^^1%® ii 


qf^ qi^^qn^ m: 3i5=q5eqTq: qc^- 

qq%^4% 1 ^qicTlcl 3rqq%M% I ^qiOT 
nqrci 1 fq: i \ ^ g, 

sqrq?^: 1 i qqi ^m- 

^q: I 1 ^ *31^ 3:TqNiqq5T% ^ \ 


' A. L. qi^Sissriqigglra. 

' L. ^^IT^^cgqqrq: 

® L. for 3|^r^. 


* A. I|qm4- 
“ Here L has 


L* s^raq. 
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32^^"T5fq m ^T §:Tg[^TOjqf^^T?cr: i m toi ^9s^r^ 
I r^TTO'^^Tfciql' 52fa^5I#7I3=qTIcf2T«r 

l^^]m ^ ^?qra?qimi^i i[^^^ “gisr 

^ri ^mc[ 1 ^]k, I w 

ssc^nct 1 3 ^ ^mi i ^iql^virai^ 

qqrri^tt'fts^^''^: II (\) 


I ^ 1 'STflriftoT II 


Ct^q^of qtTTf^vniTT'4J3L 1 1 

^ ^^^ I ^fl qT^?n^qtsfq ^??i?Tfsni ii (??) 

II 

SJT^^OT ^ 52n5^?TT^: T^?s^sq^Ti I 

^ ^^\ 1 1 I I 

^5r I m d’^2?;sTrfDnirft® \ 

W: I I l 


' A. has l^f^ssrf^Rl: between aj^. 

■f^yjT’TT^iI and > L. ^if^lfl'^. 

** A. m ?N. 

* A. ftsajewfoTTJif^. L. 

* L. sr9^>. 
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^1% I mi ^ 

sqfe: 1 WT^ 1 ^^4 q=gfr^ ! ^ ^^^ 

I qT^'^^oiTOS^rq^^m I ’T^fiJT^q qn% RT|- 

cq^^oT 1 3T5fT^G|G^ =^ q=sR I 

q=qq?i; 1 qft5f^[DfTq^2?n55' i f^j%i?T ^ q^^l mj 
I =q' 

1 5^: II 


mq TTjfqcq 1 q 4 qra^iq?- 

^ 1 q^lRF^t qwR 1 % i ^^^ 

?iFqf4?^4: II (<K> 

fOT ^ II 

$ 

=qTftitqai sqR^m ^tM q^fei i JTt?rqf^^?FT- 
jTsjCTJ^fq" ?52iT02Tffeit4 mr^ \ ^??n^?sif4- 


^1^4 ^^Tf^ir^oT sqiisqra^i ^mi Pwiim l^qif^ 
^sq^qi^i^ I qieqf^«?i?l ?sqfq 

Tipq^ 1 
^ L. omits q. 

® A. qqq^ q fPFq q. L. omits q. 

* A. 

' L. q«n?qfq. 
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qql ^ gf?[d3[^clO|^: I 

3rM m ^fiw 

j[^roT #lfOT I 3 ^Tfoim I ^ ^5^ m 

^ ^ JH^: sl^rqf^Er^ 11 (^) 

^ g II 

^^?n1«cPra? d^: ^i^;‘ i wi #if% i ?i5t^ 

fti^WFI g^Rm>55: ^ I ara: ^1# I stTO 

1% qSiaRftitft* 1 ?W#: I 'WRLI 

1 ff I ■ft wpj, I anqft^ftTa; i 

spraftift ftwt aisikfl »Rft I mrRIT- 
Jifttst I ?«i^ I JHT ?ift s*i 55 1 aTft- 

1 fft '35nisf^ apiaig, i sf aftaft i 
a^aft ^ft^^^Riarft ■f^Rarft ii 

a^lcfiwft pra;5^^i 

HraaiSi a ftjift I aa ajia^sa'is^am n (vs) 


‘L-isSsi: 

* A. amptSERPt: 


A. L.. have ^ after this. 


* A. L. gHHl^^irgL, 

* L., ^ sqT fi r . 

' A. 3?IPin=f?KSl1^|^ L. ^T5=gC[fg^ 

* A. ?RI#^ L. 2«!r#S|%. 
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^ u 


3TiT^ m 

II 


3^TMT HR TO; I ^ d^^HRTF2r% ] 

HR TO^OT:' II 


cipff ^Tp't 1 c|^Dfr^=^H 

HH€r5f mi 5{ici^5q'4: i ^ qfl^F^q qg^q 

M^rq^^'ql h^r fRi Hfilfn i q^iiq^ 

qg?:TO ?i5^q sqicqi Rit^qT^nHRT ifrfe i 

qftH^ipqgaa^ 1 qq HiaRi qi^il^ g ^qqRH^T^ ^qk riii 
f^q: II (<;:) 

^ Pfs?^ q5k;g5pT 


3T«r qr^: ii 

3T8l^5^sfqq5TH^: | qiqoi ffg qq^T Rq; I Hq q^H'Pqr 
q|«^HT^ q rhrtrt q i qq q^q^oi q qj^R^ li 
wig 1 W( qjS'i^HTHTRTsqqTH; qqqjg ql'^^q i 
q^g^HTHTROTTH Icgq^qiT^RTH Rq qH^q^" I H gq: 

qjTH; I qTkia^ont^qqqTg : I^t qur# i hi hi 
fHlT qiq^OT I ^R'kiqj qjW HR^qH; II 
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mnh 1 m^or: t ^=sii^'tqTSR qjqqw^qjT I 

3[5ig;(nrn^M5ni5i ^rt^ r^% qTf&Tq^oTT?i??:f:to5ifT- 

1 f^qT?T3:?i?ci< m ^mv§ mim i af^q- 

i^T qit^’^qTi^ il (0- 

m ii 

W I ^ I I i?5i<j^^TOl¥qigqqT^> sqi^m: I 
^ q^sq^ I qi^ i i \ 

w,: 3?#?^: I qrlw ^qqq9™tqft*- ^qrq; m 

#fq 1 qjq i qq^-q ift ^TOqtscqq^?q qqft i. 

q^frqra^sfq qq ^qitj; I ?f qj ftqq: I ®rq 

q^tiJ^s^ofrsqgqqrasc^; 1 q-ft^ I ^ 3 I 

^^^m fqqqiqq i ci^^qqr# mi ^tci: q^^sjqr 
qi ^f^fq I 3:^3piqwT^ti qiqqiq^aq, i ^qqw i 

qfife ^fqfqq ST^^^squw^qsq^ig-qSsf iqqqT ^'q5% 1 5?q' 
cin^qjgqqi^ sqr^RI |5qq; ii W 

l^qTq^^«i q?i|q qjqqft^; i ^ q^^jJqiqwt ^qt- 
^qrqq, i qqr ^ qqi qj^sqg^ i qq^wq^^ qr li 


^qqr^9 qrgq cTT^=qT sqi^qq.! i®q q^q^iq^qqi^ 


5ilf«^qjqf^ qjq^'sqiq: II 


^\) 


^ L. ?fq?3[W«^<ib. 
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qF 35 lf^^ I 1 ^ ^^■^i ^ | 

^»^»TT^ 2 rFft: 3 T?ftW ^ I WTOMHTHft: f^^Tift ^ \ 
^5 I 1 ^^T 51 Wi^ I s[^> 

?r 51 ^ 52 ?: 1 I ^T^TF^iT^rRR I I ■m^^ ^ 

I m ^ 5 r 2 T?i; ^ •prfe^r^® i 
¥[cjt% I ^%-i) gi srimfif I 

^o 2 T: 1 5 f §4 Ri^ft I I 

# 2 Rfn<i: I RTjftdtfe I I ^T?ft 

'^1 I I ^?T^ 2 Tcft 5 ^ 5 i ^ I RiTOfl 

^r 1 % I I ?IT?rP^T^TRT?i^ I OTTci;i 

^51^t% 4 1 i ^t- 

I RT ¥rRl% i 

W: 11 

' L. omits '^^T: 

* A. L. have after this word. 

•‘ A. %f%. L. ^ ^fg. 

' L. 

* L. 

* L. ar?|SR?i5l2J!l. 

' L. aifJjf^: 

* A. ^qRft. 
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M sqT^oqMT: I 1 

3Tralt?^T?fT gimqT5?qTqTq: i afcR \ 

fiq% m€mn 3 i 
ci5r qgcqfiTqi^i fqqT^H?cit ii 
^qifq ql«TrfiT?qif^FqT^1[qTeR^qT 

3T^c[q|?^1^: toq: 1 mm 0 ;^ ft ^ ftft^ 1 ^ 
ril;?^ q] mm I ^ =qT5l ^BRlcq ftft^?! 1 1 ilTOtfft 

5Iiq3[lft^Tkq^5q?^ 3?gkT^ 1 g 

fi: \ ^ qitirqqiqoRi ^ =qT^ ?f5iqq, 

i^gqt^^i ^qiqTfq i i gff i?^i# 

ff mm ^e^q^ ^q’qqici: i i sT^qrft \mi 
qqc^q I m frqi i q ^\m]m qififtqtqiiR ii (^} 

ijmi w 

qjMT fq^T ^m\ qqpq i m^vi^ qi ^ i 

m ^^q: I ^q^T ^qftqlq^q" i ^fn^Rq^qm^T i OT^qr- 
’cqqr^qj^^ i q^qq.® i m qjpqiqt |Rt q^® i %Eqq r 
^^qt qfq^: i*q: i ^q qilq qfq^*. ^ i iq- 
I ■ftfq^=5qq I m qq^qTqTRRqfqfei qqqq; i ^ 
wm qft^Rq I OTiqqq^q^ i ^ qf qnq#i^Jtq qrl^q 

^q qqRr: qqqq. i ^q qqt^ qRf qr 


^ A. iwqiMq^. L. -Rwfqif^iqiq^. 
® L. omits ^qq,. 

® L. ^551^. 
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[^- ^ \o 

I i i m ?h- 

?c!Tc^^ I I TO: TOl^TOT^T^ I 

si^^qJSZTTTOTft =^: STTJT^ft I 1 

I I f^?lTO^5lT?][ II 

:3tfilRts^T ^] 3qT^[qFll?n cIT: qjTPqi HSlf^cI 1 ^ 

sR^sqi I5q^: 1 Ir^qTO: qilRT: 1 

m qjTpqiqi ^ sqiiqRi^TOfq fq%'4: i 

q;ipq?l?iTfq q fsR^^f^fq 'eqict i qf^ixqqfq^ i 
mn 1 ^qf^qR^q mq^Rqq,! fq^iqfqRiq; i 

=qq: ^JRTRTqiqiq; II (\) 

5^ ^T m H 

TO ffq ftiqq I ffq K^i \ 

sstfqfq qftqRT^' fq^2^: I fqqqq'^fq ft^T t qfqq 

qT3=^ I ^Rqk ^54 ^i fqqqifq f^q^q qROf i qqi- 
gc| fft ftqsRqqf® II 

qql^qiqorq^g^ERR ^ qf^ 3Fq^k sftlX qqiq qr 
3i5=qTq^ qi i^Riq qSw ^qqj^ gs'tq 

^ A. L. qgpql. 

® A. q? instead of q. 

* L. q^qrsiT^. 

* Here L has «fte^fiKPJ®IT'T'n?R5. 

^ A. l^qcq^. L. ^Rf^qqcqqf. 
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(DEWAN BAHADUR K. KRISHNASWAMI ROW 
LECTURES) ' 

I 

A FEW months ago I received an invitation from the Syndi- 
cate of the University of Madras inviting me to give the initial 
lectures on a foundation bearing the name of the late Dewan 
Bahadur K. Krishnaswami Row. The lectures were to be 
based on personal investigations, and to bear on ancient 
Indian culture. My hands were then quite full with work. 
The distance between Ka&I and Madras, and the difficulty 
of getting away from the University, in which it is now my 
privilege to serve, in* a period full of work, tended to add to 
my reluctance. But it was overcome on three considerations. 
The desire of one’s alma mater is, in the Hindu sense, alan- 
ghanlya — ^not to be set aside ; the gentleman, whose name was 
borne by the lectureship was one for whom I had come to 
entertain affection and veneration ; and the foundation seemed 
to be the first in the University, definitely marked for the 
advancement of a knowledge of ancient Indian culture, a subject 
which had yet to come to its own in Indian Universities. At 
present there is only one university in India — that at Benares 
— ^in which it is possible for a student to take a degree after 
a fvU course in this important branch. When teaching and 
^ Delivered on the 4th and 5th March, 1938. 
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research were accepted some years ago as primary obligations 
by the transformed provincial universities of India, a provision 
was made for the study of Indian history and archeology in 
few of them. In Madras, where even the retention of the 
study of the history of the mother-country as one of several 
subjects forming an optional group, in the degree course 
was secured only after long struggles, the first chair to be 
instituted was that of Indian History and Archseology 
now limited by a convention to South India. Valuable 
additions have been made by instructors and research pupils 
to many branches of Indian history, political and Cultural 
But they have been due to the wide extension given by 
teachers to the scope of their duties. For instance, some 
recent additions to the literature of Indian polity and social 
structure have been made in the University of Bombay in the 
School of Sociology. With the exception of my colleague in 
Benares' who presides with distinction over our department 

of Ancient Indian History and Culture, only one other uni- 
versity professor in India — the Carmichsel Professor in Cal- 
cutta University — derives his designation from this branch. 
But, in Calcutta there is no provision for the group in the 
ordinary and honours courses leading to the B.A. degree, 
though it can be offered by a candidate for the M.A. degree. 
In the University of Bombay a candidate can indeed offer it in 
the M.A. examination, but the provision is infructuous as neither 
the University nor the constituent Colleges offer any help 
to students in securing the antecedent knowledge, or provide 
post-graduate teaching in it. In the Benares Hindu University 
alone has the vision of its founders and supporters made, from 
its beginning, provision in all the degree courses for the teach- 
ing of ancient Indian history including the history of Indian 
' Dr, A. S, Altekar M.A., LL.B., D.Litt. 
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literature, art, religion, and social and political institutions. 
The involuntary self-denial of so many Universities of India 
in this respect has not contributed to a correct perception 
of many present-day problems, which like most questions of 
the day, have their roots in the past. It is the feeling that 
it would not be right to refuse co-operation in any effort to 
revive the study of this important branch of study that 
has been the most powerful force impelling me to accept 
the invitation, in response to which it is my privilege to 
address today an audience in my old University. I trust that 
it will not be regarded as presumptuous, or as an abuse of 
hospitality, if I venture to express the hope that in the many 
admirable developments which are now taking place in a 
University, which can claim to be the mother of four other 
universities, provision will be made, hereafter atleast, for the 
adequate and continuous study of Indian culture in every stage 
of the courses of study leading to the M.A. degree. 

It is now some years since Mr. Krishnaswami Row 
passed away.* His work was done in fields which do not 
come much into public view. His career was remarkable. Born 
in 1845, he turned to the study of English after a course 
of vernacular education, and passed the Matriculation exa- 
mination in 1864 from the Presidency College. He had not 
the advantage of College education. But, when he had 
attained eminence, he was nominated a member of the Univer- 
sity Senate and held the position for many years. He began 
his long official career as a clerk in the district court of an 
out-station. Without academic training in law, he rose to the 
position of a subordinate judge in Madras and of the chief 
judge in Travaricore, and won a name as a very sound lawyer 
’ February, 1923. 
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and judge. After holding the highest judicial office in 
Travancore for over fifteen years, he was placed at the head of 
its administration by the Maharaja, a shrewd judge of men, 
devoted to the interests of his subjects. He held the office 
of Dewan with distinction for over the full term of five years. 
After his retirement in 1904, and till almost the last day 
of his life he took part in the chief public movements of 
the province. He was thorough in whatever he did. The 
reputation for efficiency, acuteness, balance and integrity, 
which he made even when he stood on the lower rungs of the 
official ladder, he kept through out a long life. He was 
firmly rooted in a belief in the verities of his ancestral religion 
and dhanna, and was inflexible in his adherence to them. To 
know him was to respect him. The commemoration of his 
name in a University, in which as a student he stood outside 
the portals, is a fitting recognition of a life devoted to culture 
and service. It is an honour to be brought into association 
with anything which bears his name. 

“ Indian culture,” even when limited by the adjective 
“ ancient,” is a term of Atlantean extension. The wealth of 
themes in so wide a range is an embarrassment to one who 
has to make an initial choice, and perhaps to start a tradition. 
The selection of “ Rdjadharma,” in the wide sense in which 
it is accepted in Indian tradition, is due, among other con- 
siderations to the desire to round off a series of studies, which 
were begun by me thirty years ago, and which have been 
pursued in moments of leisure snatched from daily avocation. 
In 1914 when I w'-as honoured with an invitation like the 
present, to give the inaugural lecture on the foundation 
named after Dr. S. Subrahmanya Aiyar, the most venerated 
Indian of the day in our province, I gave the first fruits 
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of studies of ancient Indian polity. The attempt partook 
the character of a pioneer enterprise, as the locus classicus 
for all study of Indian polity, namely the Arthas'astra of 
Kautilya had been published only five years previously 
inspite of its existence having been suspected very much 
earlier by Weber and Aufrecht. I next turned to ancient 
Indian economic theory and practice and gave the results 
of my study of them in ordinary lectures delivered before 
the University, and later on under the Mamndra Foun- 
dation in the Benares Hindu University. When my 
official harness was shed in 1934, an invitation from the 
University of Calcutta to be a Special Reader enabled 
me to follow up the implications of our wide literature of 
Arthas'^tra and Dharmas'astra on the social and schematic 
side. It is my purpose today to submit some reflections 
on the character, scope, progress and content of the Indian 
literature of Dharma as a prolegomenon to the study of an 
important branch of literature, which has influenced for 
centuries the life of the people of India, and whose force is 
still not spent. Many of the opinions to which expression is 
now given have been formed in the course of an examination 
of cardinal works in this branch which I am editing. 
It might be useful if it is made clear at the very beginning, 
that the aim of the lectures is not to attempt another resume 
of Indian political theory. The subject is worked out and 
there is little that one can hope to add to the data already 
/•collected. A stray interpretation, that may be new, will not 
justify a mere summary of accessible information. The source 
literature of ancient Indian polity is not large, judged by w^hat 
has survived. Kautilya’s book towers over the rest like a 
Himalayan peak. The works of Kamandaka, Somadeva, 
Hemacandra, Bhoja and Somes'vara, along with the dubious 
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works bearing famous ‘ epic ’ names like those of the opposed 
sages, Brhaspati and S'ukra, and Vais'ampayana, virtually 
exhaust the number. Every inch of this small field has been 
subjected to the investigator’s spade. He w'ho aspires here- 
after to add to our knowledge must discover another Kmti- 
Ilya. The prospect is not hopeful. 

The subject has, however, attained- remarkable popular- 
ity. The feeling which the Arthas'dstra created at first 
was a mixture of admiration and consternation. A ten- 
dency arose to view the old pun in the name ‘ Kautilya,’ 
as fitly describing the author of unethical and tortuous 
policies. More thorough study of the Arthas'dstra in relation 
to its environment changed the earlier view. Kautilya’s 
memory was then not only vindicated ; he had a narrow escape 
from political canonisation. He has been gravely cited, 
in legislative bodies, state papers and discussions of public 
policy, and his authority has been invoked — not always in 
defence of “ emergency finance ” or the necessity of espionage. 
The Arthasdstra has been translated into several languages 
and is not regarded as needing to be bowdlerised before it can 
be prescribed for academic study. The exhumation of the old 
unsavoury reputation is now barred. It is res Judicata. The 
innocuous “ Kautalya ” is now welcomed as the correct form 
of his name, and it has replaced the suggestive ” Kautilya 
The Arthas'dstra has the merit of being self-contained, and of 
exhibiting the working of a master-mind, like Aristotle’s. To the 
statesman and administrator, it holds a different attraction. Its 
opinions have entered into the fibre of Indian political thought 
and life. The statesman, like the physician, believes in inherited 
tolerance to certain remedies, and selects only those which the 
system will not reject. Institutions and ideas are more readily 
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accepted and assimilated when they fit in with inherited 
aptitude and tradition than otherwise. The doctrine of 
the unity and continuity of history gains from the belief 
that the past survives in the present, like the immortal 
protoplasm. It offers a fresh inducement to the study of 
institutional and cultural origins. Reformers, who have to 
contend against mass inertia or opposition, are strengthened by 
the discovery of an ancient ancestry for their ideas. Though 
the sources of ancient Indian polity have been worked thread- 
bare, they w'ill continue to attract men of affairs so long as 
there is belief in their utility. 

This might please those who take a pride in national 
literature, but the satisfaction will not be un-alloyed. For 
a proper comprehension of our ancient life and , thought 
not only Arthas'astra but the bigger literature of Dhamta- 
s’astra is needed. The former has been examined pretty 
thoroughly. The latter still awaits close study. . The 
tendency has grown to view Dharmas’astra as subsidiary 
to Arthas'astra, and indiscriminate use has been made of 
citations from the former to support or to confirm the doctrines 
of the latter, and this has, been frequently done without 
reference to context. The attitude reverses the traditional 
view of the relative position of the two. Barring the sections 
styled RajanUi or Rajadharma in the Epics and Puranas, as 
well as in the Smrtis, which are regarded of value on account 
of their political content, and the sections which deal with 
the principles and rules governing the law of persons and 
property ivyavahdra), Dharmas'dstra are rejected or ignored 
as ‘ priestly twaddle : ’ But, politics and civil law form by no 
means the whole or even the ms^jor part oi Dharmas'dstra ; 
nor were they regarded by old writers of acumen, possessing a 
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sense of proportion and reality, as the most important. Other- 
wise, there is no meaning in writers, who display a subtlety 
and robustness of mind comparable to that of the best lawyers 
of our age or any other {e.g. Vijnanes'vara, Laksmidhara, 
Jimutavahana, or Madhava or Raghunandana) spending them- 
selves on the elaboration of the parts of Dharmas'astra, which 
are now rejected as useless. 

This selective or differential treatment is largely the result 
of a historical accident. The early British administrators 
suddenly found their desks in the counting houses turned into 
the chairs of judges and magistrates. They had to govern 
people who were governed by personal laws, set forth in 
treatises written in languages which Europeans did not under- 
stand. The penal law, of the country, except in small islands 
of Hindu government, not submerged in the Muhammadan 
inundation, was Muhammadan and was based on the Koran and 
traditions. Warren Hastings, who had no compunction in 
enforcing a law which made forgery a capital offence, was 
outraged when he heard the sentence of a Kaai of Chittagong, 
which was in strict accord with Muhammadan Law, on certain 
persons guilty of robbery and violence. The substitution of a 
penal law from Europe for the laws of the two great com- 
munities was the first step in British administration, and the 
process was hastened by the Supreme Court.^ Another 
step was taken when the civil law relating to person and 
property {vyavaMra) was taken up for translation. Halhed 
translated from a Persian version the Sanskrit digest of 
vyavahara made to the order of the Governor- General. A 
more satisfactory work was demanded by Hindu opinion, and 
it was supplied by Jagannatha’s nihandha on vyavahara, still 
^ Founded in 1774. 
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onprinted, of which a part was translated in 1797, and is 
known as ‘ Colebrooke’s Digest.’ 

Other translations of legal works, like the vyavahara 
section of the Mitdksara and the Mayukha, the Ddyabhdga of 
Jimutavahana, the Ddyahramasamgraha of S'ri Krs^ia, and 
two well known treatises on the law of adoption followed. 

‘ manuals of ‘ Hindu Law,’ for the guidance of judges and 
lawyers ignorant of Sanskrit, were also compiled by Strange, 
Wilson and Macnaughten. Since their time, the addition 
to this branch of modern legal literature has been considera- 
ble, and has been largely due to the growth of case-law. In 
spite of increasing dependence on judicial decisions in the 
interpretation of Hindu law and usage, the desire for the 
study of treatises on vyavahdra, either in Sanskrit or in 
translations, did not sensibly diminish, mainly because the 
Bench began to be strengthened by the appointment of judges 
to whom the texts and local and caste usage held an appeal. 
Recently there was a mild flutter when an Indian member * 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council made 
citations in Sanskrit in a judgment which he pronounced. 

Apart from the question of proximate utility, the selection 
of the vyawhara content of Dharmas'dstra for study is also 
due to the assumption that it alone dealt with the “ secular ” 
as contrasted with the “ religious ” aspects of Hindu life and 
activity. Such a division of the life of the Hindu is not how- 
ever correct. Hindu thought does not recognise the dis- 
tinction. Secular and religious considerations are inextricably 
interwoven in Hindu motives and actions. This feature is 
reflected in Dharmas'dstra. Legal capacity is held to rest on 

’ The Right Honorable Sir Shadilal P. C, 

2 
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spiritual. Legal competence can be alfected by ceremonial 
impurity, by the commission or the omission of particular 
religious duties, and by their performance at proper and 
improper moments. This is why the treatment of Osauca 
(impurity arising from birth or death) and kalanirnaya 
(determination of the proper time for doing prescribed things) 
occupies so large a space in Hindu legal literature. Some of 
the old rules may be argued as still operative. So critical 
a writer as Jimutavahana found it necessary to write, besides 
his two books on inheritance (Dayabhaga) and procedure 
(Vyavahara-matrka) a much larger treatise on the “ determi- 
nation of suitable time ” (Kdlaviveka,) and Madhavacarya also 
wrote a Kdlanir^aya. In old Indian criminal law, as in 
other archaic penal law, spiritual and secular punishments 
were intermixed. An offence was treated as both a sin and 
a crime. Much misunderstanding of the supposed one-sided 
and unfair discrimination in the award of punishments on a 
caste-basis is due to a failure to visualise that every offence 
had two sentences, both of which were usually operative. 
In a sceptical age like ours the' sentence of a spiritual authority 
and the imposition of even an exacting penance or rite of 
expiation will be regarded as light in comparison with im- 
prisonment, banishment or death, while mere refusal to admit a 
person even to the right of expiation, as a penalty for the gravest 
offences, "will be viewed as virtually letting an offender off. 
But it is not right to interprets the beliefs and usages of one 
age by those of another. When life was viewed as continuous, 
and as extending over both ante- natal and post-mortem time, 
and when the idea that an unexpiated offence entailed very 
grave consequences in a future existence was implicitly accepted, 
the deterrent effect of a denial of the right of expiation must 
have been very powerful. Civil status and competence was 
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held to be aifected adversely by unfulfilled penance or purifica- 
tion, or by some defect in an enjoined ceremony or sacrament. 
This is why the treatment of sacraments {samskdra), purifica- 
tion {s'uddht) and expiatory rites (prdyas'citta) occupies such 
an important place in Dharmas'dstra. The so-called ‘ Brahman 
immunities’ should be judged in relation to this attitude. 
Kautilya, who does not hesitate, when considering the punish- 
ment of treason against the state, to over-ride the smrti rule 
that a Brahman cannot be put to death, denies even main- 
tenance to the apostate, with an exception in favour of the 
mother alone, because. apostacy placed one beyond the pale of 
redemption by purificatory rites. 

The assumption of a secular, as distinguished from a reli- 
gious division in Indian legal and political literature is responsi- 
ble for the magnification, in modern times, of Artha&d^tra, 
supposed to represent the realistic and secnlar, as contrasted 
with Dharmas'dstra reflecting the idealistic and religious ele- 
ment. The assumption of the origin of Arthas'dstra from a 
secular source is opposed to Indian tradition, which attributes 
a semi-divine, or at least an inspired source to it. It was 
counted in smrtis among the sources of law, to which judicial 
recognition was due. Judges and assessors (sabhydh) were 
to be expert in both Arthas'dstra was included either under 
Atharva-veda, or . IHhdsa, described as the fifth Veda, 
or was counted by itself as a sixth Veda. The implication 
of this picturesque statement is that it had the authority, 
which any body of doctrine claiming to be a Veda will have, 
and yet, not being of the strict Vedic corpus, it was available, 
like the Epics and Pura^as and the sciences and arts {^ilpa, 
hold) placed under the fifth and sixth categories, to women 
and to men of the unregenerate castes {S'udrdntyajdh) for 
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Study. This feature made it very acceptable in periods in 
which, contrary to tradition and rule, thrones were occupied by 
non-Ksatriyas and by women, and a considerable section of 
the population left the Brahman fold to accept Buddhism 
and Jainism, which were outside the pale for denying the 
authority of the Veda. 

The ‘ secular ’ character of Arthas'astra is another as- 
sumption which can be justified neither by its content nor 
context. Arthas'astra shared the same beliefs as Dharmas'Mra. 
Its toleration of heresy was not new. Even before the days of 
Kautilya the Buddhist Sangha had become powerful. Under 
As'oka and his successors the heterodox position was further 
strengthened. Both As'oka and his successor Das'aratha patro- 
nised even the Ajivakas, who were atheists. Manu refers to 
associations of heretics, whose usages must be upheld for 
their own members. The heretic might be a nuisance but an 
administrator could not ignore his existence in society, es- 
pecially when he had a powerful following. This is why in 
RajanUi, beginning with Kautilya, it is laid down that a king, in 
granting audience, should give preference to heretics, magicians, 
learned Brahmans and destitute women. Heterodoxy was 
often believed to possess a mystic power which was the source 
of its confidence. The rule is thus merely one of prudence. The 
recommendation of Kautilya that the philosophies to be includ- 
ed in royal studies should include Anvlsiki, the Samkhya, Yoga 
and Lokayata, is coupled wdth the injunction that they should 
be learnt only from teachers of proved orthodoxy. Yajnavalkya, 
like Manu, recognises the customs of heretics ip^andah) , and 
the reference must be to the Buddhists. This is proof of the 
Rnirit; of Comprehension in Dharmas'astra, of which another is 
heory that it included Arthas'astra, Manu’s impatience 
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with those who followed ArtJia and Kama, is not a con- 
demnation of the subjects which dealt with them, but was 
aimed against those addicted to the excessive pursuit of wealth 
and pleasure. It is not open to infer from the existence, from 
Mauryan times, of separate courts for the trial of criminal and 
civil causes that the differentiation reflected a distinction 
between secular and religious law, for the matters were adjudi- 
cated on in both types of tribunal. Criminal jurisprudence 
was also assigned a divine origin, and Danda (the Spirit 
of Punishment) was held to have been divinely created. 
Differences between rules of Dharmas'^tra and Artha^astra 
are neither more numerous nor wider than those within each, 
according to different writers. From the postulates that all 
knowledge is ultimately based on eternal verity {Veda) and that 
apparent differences or conflict, merely indicate options, 
it follows that the differences between the two srdstras must be 
viewed as capable of explanation and reconciliation. Revealed 
knowledge must be self-consistent. There cannot therefore be 
any real conflict between Arthas'asira and Dharmaffastra. The 
hypothesis of divine origin invested both with the qualities of 
universality, consistency and permanence. It is inconsistent 
with belief in God’s omniscience to presume that circum- 
stances and contingencies, which arise from age to age, or differ 
place to place, are not foreseen and provided for in literature 
which springs from Divinity. One’s inability to find a unifying 
principle between apparent opposites does not mean that such 
a principle does not exist and is not discoverable. Generalisa- 
tions of this type paved the way for wide interpretation, and 
for the evolution of a science compounded of equity, logic, 
psychology, grammar and rhetoric, to which the name 
Mlmdmsd came to be given. The rules of Mimamsa, which 
later on underwent systematisation, are not un (like) like those 
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evolved in western law in regard to the interpretation of 
statute law, but they follow as corollaries from the premises 
of Hindu religion. First designed for Vedic exegesis, their 
application to Dharmasf^tra and Arthas'dstra compelled their 
further elaboration and consolidation as a coherent body of 
doctrine. The two subjects to which interpretation applied 
benefited from it, particularly Dharmas’dstra ; for it survived, 
superseded and absorbed Arthas'dstra. The latter, which 
had enjoyed a vogue in and before the days of Kautilya and 
had been cultivated in many schools, ceased to command the 
old weight after the foundation of the powerful empire of the 
Mauryas and their successors. Its derivation from S'mti made 
it as unacceptable to the Buddhist as the Smrti. In the 
Brahamanical reaction under the S'ungas, Bharas'ivas and 
Vakatakas in North, and under the S'atavahanas and Pallavas 
in South India, an impatience of compromise was born. In 
the revision of Dharmas'dstra and of epic literature made in 
the epoch, the Arthas'dstra core of smrtis was strengthened so 
well that Artha&d^tra ceased to have an independent existence. 
Arthasfdstra works adapted themselves to the changed milieu. 
Kamandaka’s NUisdra, which claims to be based on Kautilya’s 
work, adopts, like the smrti, the s'loka as the medium of 
expression. It rivals Manusmrti in magnifying the power 
and position of the king. It omits the entire field of adminis- 
tration and law, leaving them to works like Manu’s. It elabo^- 
rates the technique of foreign relations, involving the mutual 
relations of rulers {Rdja-mai).4ala) and interests, forming 
groups ranging in number from sixteen to three-hundred-and- 
sixty. It stresses only those features of its original as were 
acceptable to the Brahman reaction. The difference between 
Kautilya and Kamandaka is that between one who saw a great 
empire rise on the foundations of a number of small states, and 
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of one who witnessed the daily struggles and the shifting 
alliances of a number of precarious principalities. Later works, 
like those of Somadeva and Hemacandra, reflect the steady 
political decline, of which we have evidence in history. 

The NUivakyamrta of Somadeva is more a literary experi- 
ment than an original essay on politics. He reproduced in 
pithy sentences the words of Kautilya, but not the spirit. That 
was not to be expected. Temperamentally, the Mauryan king- 
maker and the pacific Jain ascetic were poles apart. The 
subject-matter of Somadeva’s little book is more closely related 
to Kamandaka’s work than to Kamandaka’s famous original. 
Hemacandra’s Lagu-arhan-nUi is more an imitation of the 
popular summary of smrti rules (e.g. the Smrtisangraha) than 
a contribution to Arthas'^tra. Civil law is its chief topic. 
It reproduces the matter in digests, but without a reference 
to the ultimate and paramount authority of the Veda. Soma- 
deva’s book is taken up with moral maxims. It could have 
little use to an administrator. Hemacandra’s book might 
have been used in a Jain kingdom, like that of Kumarapala, 
but it is, at its best, a poor substitute for the works of Hema- 
candra’s contemporaries Vijnanes'vara and Laksmidhara. 
The aim of the Jain monk and polyhistor was to establish his 
claim to all-round learning and not to add sensibly to the 
literature of polity or law. The literature of Rajadharma, 
contained in the later digests more properly belongs to Dharma- 
&'a^tra. 

There is another reason for the imperfect comprehension 
of the scope of Dharmas'astra and its content. It consists 
in the misunderstanding of the small quantum of “ worldly ” 
matter in smrtis, particularly in those of the earlier and later 
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times, and its absence in many of them. On the other hand, 
there are smrtis of the middle period (fifth to eighth century 
A.D.), which omit everything but the “ civil law Narada- 
smrti is an example. The lost works of S'ankha-likhita, 
Harlta (prose), Katyayana and Brhaspati seem to have had a 
large " civil law ” content. The works of Manu and Yajna- 
valkya are comprehensive, and of the two, the latter, though 
very closedly related in doctrine and attitude to Arthas'dstra 
(perhaps even to Kautilya’s work) is relatively sketchy on 
politics. Pards'arasmrti, which commends itself as the one 
pre-eminently indicated for the present age, is pre-occupied 
with dcdra and prdyasccitta and ignores law and politics 
completely. Is it to be inferred that the subjects were regarded 
as of no value to the present age ? The core of purely legal 
matter, in the modern sense, in the Dharmasutras of Gautama, 
Apastamba, Bodhayana, Vasistha and Vispu is thin, and forms 
in each work but a small proportion of the total. Lost 
verse smrtis like those of Yama, Vyasa and others, seem to 
have dealt with both sides, but it is impossible in their present 
fragmentary condition to guess the relative proportions of the 
two sections in their original state. The usual explanation is 
that the different proportions reflect the secular or unsecular 
bias of the writers. The sufras and later smrtis are supposed 
to have been preoccupied with religion and ceremonial, a few 
only dealing with “ law ”, under the influence of Arthas'dstra. 
The later smrtis belong roughly to the same age as Kaman- 
daka. If, under the influence of Arthas'dstra, they devoted 
themselves to legal questions to the exclusion of religious 
and half-religious-topics, it is remarkable that Kamandaka, 
who was deliberately modelling his book on Kautilya’s 
Arthas'dstra, should completely ignore civil law and adminis- 
tration, which form a glory of his original, though even in it, the 
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sections dealing with law proper form but a small part of the 
whole. Kamandaka’s omissions should therefore be explained, 
like that of Somadeva, on the ground that he assumed the 
prevalent civil codes like those of Narada. The theory of bias 
must accordingly fail. An efficient cause may also be found in 
the literary form of smrti literature of the earlier epoch, and 
the methods in vogue for the transmission of doctrine. The 
older smrtis are not only in prose but in aphoristic prose 
{siitra), devised for memorising and for economy. A sutra- 
was not intended to be read. The aphorisms would usually 
be unintelligible to the uninitiated. The purpose of aphorisms 
was to act as sign-posts, and keep the real exposition to the 
track. It was so in Buddhist" as in Brahmanic literature. The 
sfhka, which came in to vogue later on was in some respects as 
useful. Its rhythm enabled it to stick to the memory, and it was 
more intelligible than a sUtra. But it lacked brevity, on which 
much store was set. In the earliest epochs of Vedic study, 
the KalpdsUtra would be taught in the school of the branch 
{s'akha) of a particular Veda, and the traditional explanation 
would be handed down in the school. It would not be reduced 
to writing but be available for recitation in class. The paramount 
value of the teachings of the Buddha and the belief that the 
Suttas (sutras) of the Tripitaka reproduced his actual words, 
made the early Buddhists arrange for recitations of Suttas in 
the annual gatherings of the Sangha. No similar compelling 
motive was present in the case of Dharmasdstras, which 
did not always form part of the Kalpasutra of any particular 
Vedic school. Their commentaries were handed down from 
teacher to pupil, and ran the risk of becoming lost, when those 
who possessed the traditional explanation perished. When 
smrti material was reorganised as a collection {samhita), in 
a comprehensive work, it incorporated much explanatory 
3 
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material till then preserved by oral transmission. The Manu- 
smrti apparently incorporated much matter of the kind, as also 
the Brhaspatismrti, judging from the character of its fragments. 
Invasions and wars must have interrupted the work of trans- 
mission. To such calamities must be attributed the loss of much 
smrti material and the earliest commentaries embodying oral 
tradition. Among the lost commentaries that of Yajnasvamin 
on Vasistha, Asahaya’s- hhasyas on Manu and Gautama, and the 
commentaries on Visnu, Katyayana and Brhaspati must be 
counted. Again, the oldest commentaries on the Dharmasutras 
are removed by centuries from their texts. We regard Karka, 
Maskarin and Haradatta as very old commentators, but between 
each of them and his original, twelve to fifteen centuries must 
have run. The distance in time between Manusmrti and 
Medhatithi, or Yajnavalkya and Vis'varupa is much less. It 
is only from the hhasyas, or elaborate commentaries, which 
came nearest the oral transmission of the interpretation of the 
siitra literature, that one can form an idea of the space originally 
occupied by the different heads of a subject of the sutras, and 
of the relative importance attached to them. For instance, 
the first four aphorisms of the BmhmasUtra are deemed 
relatively the most important in about a hundred and fifty, 
forming the whole, but they take up over a fourth of the whole 
space in the great commentaries of S'ankara and Ramanuja. 
In the absence of continuous traditional interpretation, there 
was always the risk of misapprehension of the views of the 
original sutra, even when shorter explanations embodying the 
traditional view, known as varttiMh were supplied, as they 
were in many cases. But, even these were often criticised as 
not correctly conveying the meaning and drift of the siitra, 
and the declared purpose of a bhasya was to explain, correct and 
supplement the varttika. The Mahahhasya does so in regard 
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to the grammatical aphorisms of Panini and the vritti of 
Katyayana. KurnSrila does so in explaining the aphorisms of 
Jaimini and commenting on the lhasya of S'ahara.' Without 
mrttika and bha^ya, a sutra book is often not only not intelli> 
gible, but it is apt to mislead. Take the case of Kautilya’s 
work. At the end of it, there is a s'loka which declares that 
having had experience of the contradictions between originals 
and commentaries, Visnugupta (i.e. Kautilya) composed both 
the sHtra and the bha^a. The text of the Arthasfastra of 
Kautilya is mostly in prose, though there are many verses 
interspersed. They have all been usually taken as sutra. Maha- 
mahopSdhyaya T. Ganapati S'astri, to whom we owe both a 
good text and a valuable commentary, accepted the last ^loka 
as authentic, and regarded the brief statements of the content 
in the introductory chapter {adhikara^a-samuddesfa), which 
are reproduced at the beginning of chapters, as the original 
aphorisms {sutra) and the substance of each chapter as the 
commentary of Kautilya. The view merits acceptance. The 
aphorisms are just like chapter headings nothing more. Sutras 
like Vyavahdrasthapana and Ddyabhagah are just headings. 
Suppose only these aphorisms or headings survived from the 
work of Kautilya. Could anything be -gathered from them of 
his views, which are now so well-known ? As verse smrtis are 
often the lineal successors of sutra works, the peculiarity may 
be postulated of them also. The long- discussions of the great 
hhd^yakciras, who commented at length on Manustmti and 
Y djflavalhya-smrti will then be viewed as carrying on the 
tradition of the transmission of authentic interpretation of such 
aphoristic literature. The ‘ tacking ’ of MSdhavacarya, in his 
well-known commentary on Paras'araswrti, of a whole book 

' Curiously, the works of Kumirila are entitled vOtUtkos and tXko. while 
S'abara's work is styled hha^a. 
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of civil law {vyavahara) and maxims of government to a 
quarter- verse of the smrti {Raja, dharmena pdlayet) will then 
be recognised as not exceeding the legitimate duty of a com- 
mentator, and his elaboration of the civil law, which the 
original appears to ignore as not a mere tour de force. 

BhAsyas and nibandhas (digests) continued to be 
written up to the threshold of our own times. Nevertheless, 
there has been an increasing neglect of Dharmas'dstra. It has 
not only shared the misfortune of all technical literature in 
Sanskrit through the drying up of the springs of patronage, but 
it has also suffered from another cause. The contact between 
European and Indian cultures in the 19th century produced, 
in Hindus, in the beginning an admiration for the former and 
induced an apologetic attitude for the supposed crudities of 
the latter. There came, later on, a new love for and pride in 
their ancient literature. But the revival helped only the study 
of the Veda and its auxiliaries, classical Sanskrit literature, and 
Indian philosophical systems. Dharmas'dstra had little share in 
the revived interest. Its very mass repelled all but the few who 
devoted their time to the Kalpasutras, in their triple division 
of s'rauta, grhya and dharma. Manusmrti was an exception. 
It is illustrative of the indiscriminate trend of the movement 
that when translations of even the smaller smrtis of Narada, 
Visnu and Brhaspati were included in Max Muller’s “ Sacred 
Books of the East,” a version of the samhita of Yajnavalkya, 
which had been so great an attraction, was not finally included 
in the series. Recent interest is due to lawyers and judges, who 
know Sanskrit. Indifference to Dharmas'dstra is still pretty 
general, and may be traced to the feeling that ‘ things that 
matter ’ like law and politics, are wanting in such “ priestly ” 
books. Most students have neither the patience nor the 
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conviction, which made Colebrooke obtain a grounding in 
which is so vital to an understanding of Dhanna- 
mstra, before he translated the Digest of Jagannatha. 

The result is regrettable in view of the excellent progress 
made in the study of our history, and of the application of 
the comparative or historical method to law and politics. Sir 
Henry Maine’s influence was an important factor of the 
change. It helped to supersede the analytical study of Indian 
law and politics by the historical. Institutions are now viewed 
as growths which suggest lines of evolution. The reciprocal 
influence of idea and environment is assumed and investi- 
gated. Institutions, movements and ideas are judged with- 
out bias. But, have these safeguards been applied in the study 
of Dharmas'astra ? Is it not a common tendency to assume 
ignorance, prejudice and self-interest as the ruling motives 
of hierarchy, and to regard them as present in Dharmas'astm, 
because it apparently emanates from the priestly class ? Even a 
cursory view of Dharmas'astrcf must dispel such ideas. The 
critical faculty is not the monopoly of the modern age, any more 
than reasoned scepticism. S'abara indulges, in quite a ‘ modern ’ 
manner, in flings at priests and their selfishness when 
he comments on the purpose of some Vedic rites. Kautilya 
does not spare his own teacher. S'ahkarabhatfa does not 
spare his father, the renowned Kamalakara. Good faith and 
competence alone earn respect for authority from our * legal ’ 
writers. 

Doctrines which sound strange to us are not necessarily un- 
sound. Nor can we presume that in an earlier age they were not 
considered reasonable and well-grounded. Take the instance 
of the doctrine that the king and the Brahman uphold the 
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world-order. The acutest writers of India accepted it, though 
they were aware of the weaknesses of individual rulers and 
Brahmans. Deliberate or veiled sophistry was certain of expo- 
sure in times in which logic was well-developed. Distortions of 
meaning were difficult w'hen the rules of interpretation were 
clearly laid down and understood by those who used them. An 
author who misquoted a text, or altered its wording, would 
be promptly exposed. The care with which the texts were 
preserved, especially in technical literature, is seen in the way 
in which bh^syas and digests notice and discuss even petty 
differences in reading. An authority opposed to one’s own 
view is never ignored or suppressed. It is met squarely. 
The principle was enforced by the peculiar form adopted 
in exposition. The opposed statements were stated, then 
answ^ered and the conclusion reached last. There were 
other conditions favouring literary integrity. Learning was 
localised in places like Kasu, Paithan and Nasik. Thew^ander- 
ing scholar, who carried his library in his head, roamed about 
as a pilgrim and made his learning pay for the tour, helped 
to keep ideas and books in circulation. A new book soon 
acquired an instantaneous infivience and recognition pi'oportion- 
ed to its merit, even in far-off places, in an age which had not 
the advantages of printing. The conditions made for uniform 
texts as well as the spread of new methods, new ideas and 
new doctrines in areas far removed from those in which 
they were first promulgated. Critical estimates of the honesty, 
accuracy, and reliability of writers were carefully canvassed, 
and spread throughout the country. New writers had need 
to be careful. Rivalry between scholars w'as keen and 
criticism sharp and unsparing. The conditions were such 
as to ensure integrity in texts, accuracy and fidelity in inter- 
pretation, logic in inference, and absence of bias in application. 
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The spread of priestly impositions in such an atmosphere 
can be safely ruled out. 

But it is largely on such presumptions and on defective 
understanding that many views of our day about Dharmas'astra 
are based. J. J. Meyer, to take a distinguished example, dis- 
criminates between Indian works on magic and law, and places 
Dharmas'astra under the former. The view is akin to that 
which ascribes the birth of civil law (vyavahara) to the influ- 
ence of political environment, and its incorporation into 
Dharmas'astra to an alliance between king and priest. The 
small content of ‘ law ’ in smrtis, the existence of two classes 
of Mauryan courts, and the assumption that Indian thought 
differentiates between “ religious ” and “ secular ” elements are 
responsible for these wrong generalisations. They fail to recog- 
nise either the importance of unwritten law, preserved in the 
recollection of assessors and judges, who had to be trained in 
Dharmas'astra, or to the relative value to be attached to cus- 
tomary and king-made rules. Jolly’s dictum that the character- 
istic of Dharmas'astra is high-flown religious idealism expresses 
a kindred view. To describe Arthas'dstra as ‘ public law ’ and 
Dharmas'astra as ‘ private law,’ as a recent writer (B. K. 
Sarkar) does, is to miss the intimate relation between the Hindu 
state and family, and the duty of the former to correct irregu- 
larities of conduct by members of the latter. 

The Indian king was believed to be responsible as much for 
the correct conduct {dcdra) of his subjects, and their performing 
the prescribed rites of expiation {^rayascittd) as for punishing 
them, when they violated the right of property or committed a 
crime. The dcara and prdyascitta sections of the snirti cannot 
accordingly be put outside the “secular” law'. The allied 
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distinction between Arthas'astra and Dharmas'astra on the plea 
that the former deals with real-politik and the latter with ideals 
over-looks the fact that when judges and parties shared the 
same ideals, as expressed in smrtis, ideals were translated into 
action, and that there was an “ idealistic ” element in Artha- 
s'dstra as much as in Dharmas'astra. Breloer’s view that 
Arthas'astra is “ planned economy ” is correct taken by itself, 
but the ‘ plan ’ is part of a wider scheme of social organisation, 
laid dowm in Dharmas'astra. Dr. K. P. Jayaswal’s distinction 
between Arthas'astra, Rajanlti, and Dharmas'astra as that 
betw^een “ municipal and secular law ”, “ constitutional law,” 
and “ penance law ” is not only based on superficial observation 
but on the disputable view of the origin and function of the 
two classes of Mauryan courts, and a failure to observe, that 
Rajanlti in the widest sense will include (as Sarkar realises), 
all Dharmas'astra. The occasional identification of Dharma- 
s'astra and vox populi is due to the translation of ‘ Mahdjana,' 
in a famous verse from the Mahdbhdrata, into ‘ the populace,’ 
whereas it only means a magnanimous man learned in 
Dharma. 

Illustrations can be multiplied of the prevailing mis- 
conception of Dharmas'astra and its supposed rivals. Its 
primary cause is a failure to start, as in many nihandhas, 
with a chapter dealing with definitions of terms, {paribhdsd) 
in which the term Dharma is explained. The word Dharma 
is indeed difficult to define, and Apastamba, in a famous 
passage, states that it is best to gather its import from 
practice. Indian logic (Nydya) defined it as an innate 
quality of the soul, action enjoined {i.e. by the Veda). The 
idea is further developed in Mlmdmsd. Dharma is that which 
is signified by a direction and results in a benefit. The Nydya 
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school held that an invisible effect, called apurva attached 
itself to the soul by the performance of an enjoined act 
(Dhama), and lasted till the benefit actually accrued to the 
soul Dhanna was thus regarded as fixed in action. A school 
held that its effect was instantaneous, though its manifestion 
had to wait till death. The idea is akin to the belief that 
good and bad actions are inseparable from the soul and guide 
its pilgrimage through existences {Karma, sainsdra). Dharma 
is viewed as the norm, which sustains the universe, and in 
this sense is somewhat like the Vedic Btam, and the Greek 
Law of Nature. For practical purposes, Dharma can be taken as 
the innate principle pf anything in virtue of which it is what it 
is. Analysed and applied, the conception becomes ethically 
duty, physically essential property, spirituality in religion and 
righteousness or law in popular usage. Manu equates Dharma 
with merit flowing from doing the right thing {puijya), and in 
that sense it is described as the only thing which follows the 
soul. The belief in a moral God leads to the identification 
of Dharma with the Deity. Viewed in its working, D/iama: 
is law of cause and effect, and is described as destroying when 
violated and protecting when obeyed. Innate quality and 
potentiality are related ; so Dharma is taken to be the mean 
between the ideal and the possible. The many wide extensions 
which are given to the term by itself and in combination 
with qualifying words, is illustrated in the recently published 
Dharmakos'a. The Buddhist adopted the concept, omitting 
the postulate of its being due to Vedic injunction. It becomes 
the root-principle of cosmic order, by finding which, one can 
obtain liberation {nirvana). It includes and underlies every 
law, physical, ethical, and human, and it is eternal. It forms 
therefore, along with the Buddha and the Sangha the Triratna 
(Three Jewels) of Buddhism. 

4 
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Strictly construed, every science will thus be Dharma- 
s'dstra, but the term was restricted to enjoined human action. 
So conceived, it was divided into pravrtti and nivrtti Dhanna, 
according as its end was action or 'freedom from it, into 
ordinary and extra-ordinary, {sadharana, asadhrana), into 
ista and purta (viewed from the standpoint of enjoined Vedic 
ritual), and as relating to varna (caste), station {ds'rama), 
caste and station {varnds'rama), quality iguna) and context 
(nimitta). The divisions were subdivided, as general, special, 
equal and emergent e.g. Asramadharma, 

If differences springing from detail are put aside, Dharma 
is the whole duty of man. It includes not only the relations 
of man to man, but of man to the Universe. Whatever is 
enjoined by authority or the inward promptings of conscience 
is Dharma and comes within the scope of Dharmas'dstra. In 
this sense its scope is encyclopaedic, and it comprehends all 
knowledge. This idea is iriiplicit in the enumeration of the 
location of Dharma (Dharmasthana) which brings all know- 
ledge within it. The Puranas alone rival Dharmas'dstra in 
so a wide scope. Vijnaneswara brings Arthas’dstra, on this 
among other grounds, under Dharmas'cistra. Apart from the 
relevance of legal medicine in any system of law, Ayurveda 
(Medicine) is one of the Dharmasthdnas. So are Astrology, 
(Jyautisa) and Natural Science (Laksana). Two famous collec- 
tions, both of Dharmas'dstra, made in the 16th century illustrate 
this view. Mitramis'ra’s Vlramitrodaya has these branches 
among its 22 books. So has Todar Mai’s less famous Dharma- 
saukhya. Sometimes, the relevant information from a branch 
may alone be brought in ; as medical knowledge in the treat- 
ment of grievous hurt, questions of paternity determination, 
the relative position of twin children, the liabilities of 
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professional soldiers, etc. But certain sections were deemed 
essential in a Dharma&astra. 

The best example of a complete Dharma digest {Dharma- 
nibandha) is the Krtyakalpataru of Bhatta Lak§mldhara. It 
is the oldest now available, and one of the most comprehensive 
and authoritative. It adopts a special arrangement not found 
in other digests. Taking the life of man to begin (as Hindu 
jurisprudence held it to begin) with conception in the womb, 
and to end in salvation after death {Moksa), Laksmidhara 
expounds the traditional view of the public and private duties 
of man in a sequence following the progress of life and station. 
The first book begins with the period of dedicated study 
(Brahmacarya) . The second is devoted to the house-holder, 
i.e., the ordinary citizen {Grhastha), and the third to the 
daily and periodical duties, and the proper time for their 
performance {Niyatahdla), The offering of oblations to 
ancestors is an essential duty, signifying the continued exist- 
ence of the family. The ceremonies connected with this duty 
{S'raddha) occupy the fourth book. In the Iron Age (Kaliyuga) 
an easy way of acquiring merit is by making gifts (Dana) 
which form the subject of the fifth book. The dedication of 
objects of worship {Pratisthd), and the rites of worship (Puja) 
take up the next two sections. Merit (punya) accrues and 
demerit disappears. Pilgrimages to holy places or streams 
{Tirtha) are performed. But pilgrimage cannot get rid of the 
need for ceremonial expiation, which is prescribed for all 
transgressions. The rites of expiation {Prdyascitta) perhaps 
took up another entire book which is now lost. Ceremonial im- 
purity is believed to arise from birth, death, action, and contact. 
Purification from such impurity {S'uddhi) is therefore next 
dealt with. Thus far all the sections are common to persons 
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irrespective of their civil status. But, kings have not only to 
enforce, as part of their regal duty, the performance by every 
one of his special duty, but they have other duties springing 
from the headship of society. These are brought together in a 
separate section, named Rajadharmakanda. The commonest 
work of the king, in a society, in which public opinion largely 
enforces the performance of religious and sacramental 
duties, even apart from State-compulsion, is that of seeing 
that every man’s person, property and status are not violated 
by any other person. Disputes concerning these come 
under VyavaMra, with its eighteen conventional titles. The 
two sections ordinarily viewed as politics and law, form 
the twelfth and eleventh books. Among . the duties of 
the king was that of performing public ceremonies, believed 
to be able to combat evil influences threatening society or its 
head. Misfortune is heralded by alarming portents {adhhuta). 
The treatment of these is taken up in the thirteenth section 
on propitiation (S'anti). To every one comes death, and the 
way to release {Moksa) if life has been properly lived. Its 
treatment concludes a vast treatise in fourteen sections, typical 
of the content ol Dharmas'dstra. 

Laksmidhara’s great book was written to a king’s order. 
It has been described to show the correct view of the scope of 
a smrti or nibandha. Many digests were written subsequent- 
ly, but with the exception of Viramitrodaya, none formally 
treats of all the sections in the KrtyaTzalpataru, though more 
or less the same matter is distributed in them. Sometimes, 
entire sections are omitted in certain digests, e.g. Rajadharma, 
in the narrower sense, in Smriicahdrikd, and Vyavahdra 
and Rajadharma in Smrtimuhtdphala, to refer to two digests 
with which we are familiar in South India, Their authors had 
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no political and forensic experience and so they refrained from 
dealing with what they did not know. The same reason will 
explain why Candeswara omits the sections dealing with con- 
secration, purification, expiation, propitiation and salvation in 
his Ratnakara. He was a Thakur and not a full Brahman. 
Laksmidhara was not merely a learned Brahman, but he had 
held successively every major administrative office, under a 
powerful king, before he commenced his digest. He did not 
feel debarred either b}’’ want of administrative experience or 
of S'rotfiya status from dealing with every division or topic 
of Dharma. 

The correct perception of the scope and content of DHar- 
tnas'asfra, and of the means of ascertaining Dharma, requires, 
as an antecedent condition, a grasp of the major assumptions 
or postulates of Indian belief and their logical implications. 
The more important of them may be indicated. First in impor- 
tance were two allied hypotheses : “ Dharma has its root and 
finds its sanction in revelation (Veda),” and “ the sole subject 
of revealed literature (Veda) is Dharma.” The Veda is 
boundless, eternal, uncreated, omniscient, and consistent 
with itself and ultimate reality. In its branches, and in the 
knowledge derived from it, it is one-pointed. All of them aim 
at a common goal, teach the same doctrine, and their authority 
is equal. The purpose of life is four-fold, viz. the pursuit of 
welfare, of pleasure and salvation, {arfha, kama, moksa) along 
with the performance of Dharma ; and the four-fold purpose 
corresponds to and is rendered possible of attainment by 
the four-fold division of the population (cdturvarna) and the 
four-fold division of life {caturd^ramc^ . From these premises 
a number of inferences of importance for the determination 
of valid conclusions were drawm by close reasoning. They 
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demanded and obtained universal acceptance. A few of 
them may be mentioned illustratively. The hypotheses 
in regard to the Veda led to the conclusion that any 
rule in a smrti for which a Vedic source can be found 
becomes invested with the infallibility of the Veda, and 
its binding authority cannot be questioned. The first duty 
of a commentator is to search the Veda for the authority 
for any rule. S'abara, Kumarila and later writers of 
Mtmamsd revel in such research. Vis'varupa excels in 
finding Vedic authority for the text of Yajnavalkya, and 
Medhatithi for that of Manu. Since the Veda is limitless, it 
might be presumed that a portion of it has still to be found. 
But as human ingenuity and skill cannot be equal, in our 
degenerate times, to the discovery of the Vedic source of every 
smrti rule, those rules for which such an origin cannot be 
found, are not to be rejected, if they are still found in a 
smrti, as that raises the presumption that the author of it had 
the Vedic source before him which eludes the commentator. 
Its operation will therefore be held in suspense. The Veda is 
the bed-rock of Hindu religion. As Dharma is its only relevant 
content, the science which lays down Dharma {Dharmas'dstra) 
has the binding character of revelation. The hypothesis 
that Dharma creates a benefit, which attaches itself to the 
soul (atmaii) leading to a happy result ultimately, made the 
exact study of Dharmas'dstra a paramount duty. 

An infallible Veda cannot contain any internal incon- 
sistency. Nor can it be really in conflict with what is manifest 
to experience. Since all knowledge has an ultimate Vedic 
basis, every branch of knowledge must be in accord with every 
other. Veda and smrti must agree ; so should smrti and 
smrti, smrti and Purana, and so on. The practice of good 
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men, brought up in a proper tradition, should be 

presumed to be in accord with Vedic injunction, and be 
accepted as a guide to conduct. Hereditary practice must 
raise a similar presumption, and so also common usage or 
custom. When there is an apparent discord between a rule 
derived from one source and that from another, every endea- 
vour should be made to reconcile them. Smrti like the Veda 
is limitless in extent. Hence, even an unnamed or unidentified 
smfii text, {smrtyantara) must not be rejected, unless it is 
manifestly a forgery. So with a Purana, or even an Upa- 
pura^^a. There should be a close search for internal consist- 
ency. Caution is necessary in accepting guidance in so vast 
a field, and there should be no hesitation in rejecting unauthen- 
tic rules. An illustration may be given. The rule that a boy, 
who had undergone samskaras ending with investiture ^upa- 
nayma) in the father’s house, cannot be taken in adoption is 
laid down in the Kalika Purai^a, After showing that the text, 
even if genuine, should be construed differently, Nllakantha 
and Anantadeva ultimately reject it, as it was not found in 
several MSS. of the Purana, and so was unauthentic. The 
license to search for sanction over so wide field did not lead 
to carelessness. It induced on the other hand exceptional 
vigilance in scrutinising every text cited as authority. The 
rules of interpretation were made more critical, refined and 
subtle, and so was also their application to the intepretation 
of rules of Dharma as guiding conduct. 

The interpretation of Dharma and the adjudication of 
disputes on its basis was obviously not work for amateurs. 
To have the king preside over a court and hear cases might 
be embarrassing. He was therefore replaced by the trained 
judge, and the equally trained assessors who were to find the 
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verdict. It was open even to an expert visitor to intervene in 
a trial and state his view as amicus curiae. When there was 
either conflict between rules dr authority, or between rule 
and usage, or when no rule could be found or the custom cited 
had to be examined for evidence of authenticity, the questions 
were to be decided by an ad hoc commission of experts, called 
Parisad, for the constitution of which elaborate rules were laid 
down. These were three safeguards to ensure proper adjudi- 
cation. A fourth lay in the power conferred on an expert to 
state the law on a disputed point, (like a jurisconsult) as a 
vyavasthd, and the medieval collections of vyavasthds were 
not unlike responsa prudentam in Rome. The opinion of 
a commentator or digest was to be honoured as vyavasthd. 
Special treatises on moot points (dvaita-nirnaya) commanded 
the respect they deserved. 

But for all decisions and their soundness the ultimate 
responsibility was laid on the king or the state. It was in this 
way that Dharmas'dstra in its comprehensive sense became 
the law of the country, and as it was the king who enforced 
its rules, it became Rajadharma. 



II 


The first impression created by even a superficial view of 
the extant literature of Dharmas'&stra is its vastness. But what 
has survived is only a very small part of what must have been 
composed. Indian social and literary history testifies to tireless 
industry in the production of this form of literature amidst 
the storm and stress of the centuries. Calamities like bar- 
barian invasion, internecine war, the impact of alien religions 
and cultures and political vicissitudes were powerless to stay 
the creative activity. In such circumstances a disproportion- 
ately large number of the intellectual and religious leaders 
of the community must have been eliminated, even if they 
were not deliberately singled out for extirpation by a ruler 
of an hostile religion or culture. Protracted wars have 
usually resulted in a cultural set-back, and the recovery 
takes time. That it worked so in India also cannot be 
doubted. But the wonderful activity in the cultivation 
of Dharmas'astra continued, almost without cessation, even 
in the middle of wars and foreign invasions, and was some- 
times even helped by them. What is the cause of the paradox ? 
What is the compelling influence which gave the subject 
an enduring vitality and power of recuperation ? An answer 
to the questions throws light not only on the vitality of a 
subject, which was closely associated with religion and re- 
gulated modes of life, but it reveals special features of the 
5 
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governments of the time and their relations to the lives of 
the people. 

Dharmas'astra, like religion, dealt with the whole life, 
not with only a part of it. No one was outside its jurisdic- 
tion : the individual, the family, the corporations, and 
the king were all under it. It upheld the ideal of an 
indissoluble union between state and societ)^ and king and 
subject. The welfare of the king w'as held to be rooted in the 
well-being of the people. Political union was sanctified by religi- 
ous sanction. The King and Danda, the Spirit of Punishment 
(the pow’er of sanction) were both of divine creation. Anarchy 
was abhorred. A condition of statelessness was conceivable 
only in' the Golden Age. The doctrines of karma and samsara 
linked life in this world with other existences and with the 
world order. A reciprocal influence, generated by Dharma, 
was believed to connect right or wrong living with cosmic 
influences of a supernatural character. Good government 
ensured the happiness of the people and it did so by bringing 
into operation beneficent' influences which made happiness 
certain. Under ideal rule, like that of Rama, unhappiness 
and sorrow were unknown. A good king reproduced the 
conditions of the Golden Age, and a bad one intensified the 
sufferings of the Iron Age. On the king lies a responsibility, 
which cannot be shifted or shirked. He is the maker of the 
age {Raja kalasya karanam). The theory of this awful res- 
ponsibility of the state was enforced by telling illustrations. 
An Arjuna was given the name of the Hero of the Golden 
Age {Karta-vltya) because he wms so vigilant that he corrected 
in his subjects even the impulse to wrong-doing. Rama was 
described as having produced in an age of less perfection the 
ideal conditions of the Golden Age {Treta-yuga-pravartita- 
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karta-yuga-vrttanta) . The union of king and subject was like 
that of soul and body. An evil ruler must be expelled. Taxes 
are the king’s wages ; he must earn them by good government. 
His freedom to do what he likes ends with his coronation 
(abhiseka). Thence forward his life is dedicated to the main- 
tenance of Dharma. 

Faith in the reciprocal influence of human righteousness 
and the order of the universe, which is a teaching of religion, 
was thus harnessed to social comity, mutual co-operation and 
obedience to the state. To disobey the king was not merely 
imprudent ; it was a deriliction of Dharma. Conversely op- 
pression was not only risky and foolish, but it was A~dharma, 
and will lead to prompt retribution both in this world and 
in others. The fire engendered in the hearts of men by 
tyrannical rule will burn the king and his dynasty. If God 
(Vi§pu) is in the king. He is no less in the subject. 

These high conceptions of duty lead to the proposition 
that good government requires a correct knowledge of Dharma 
on the part of the ruler. He should know not only his own 
duties but fully visualise those of every one else in the kingdom. 
Unhappiness is a sign of error . in governing ; and as it springs 
often from social misfits, the discovery and correction of such 
misfits is a primary duty of the state. As all duties are implicit 
in Dharma, its vast literature and sources must be explored for 
the discovery of remedies for injustice and evil, and for the 
solution of problems continuously thrown up by changing 
times and circumstances. The belief in the divine character 
of . Dharma and its universality of applicability to all times 
and circumstances, makes the discovery of remedies to social 
evils, the aim of research in Dharma. DhUnna adjusts 
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obligation to capacity. How far would the principle justify 
reduction of the weight of caste duties in times of stress, or in 
the general decline of the Iron Age ? Were rules to be the 
same after the ravages of war, conquest, alien settlement, the 
penetration into society of the barbarian (mleccha), the multi- 
plicity of economic occupation, enforced departures from 
functional grouping, and divorce of privilege and the merit to 
justify it ? 

In the answers to such questions will be found the re- 
orientation of Dharma. The adjustment of law to the needs 
of society has usually been made in three ways : by legal fiction, 
by equity and by legislation. In the evolution of Dharma 
by interpretation and by research, we can see the influence of 
the first two but not of the third, But, unlike the fictions, 
which were deliberately used by the civil lawyers of Europe, 
for reconciling the letter of the law and the needs of society, 
the hypotheses which served the same purpose in India were 
those which were believed in as part of religious dogma. The 
possibility of a sceptical jurist in ancient or medieval India 
cannot be ruled out, but the probabilities are that every change 
made by interpretation was made in the honest belief that it 
was necessary to vindicate Dharma, 

Even advanced thinkers are usually the creatures of their 
age. A, study of the variations of opinion among Indian writers 
on Dharmas'dstra will not disclose much chronological pro- 
gress in ideas, and so-called “ liberal views ” may be found in 
writers of earlier and “ conservative ” leaning in those of later 
times. The existence of schools clustering round a great 
teacher or writer like Kautilya might lead to progress within 
the school. Of this w^e have parallel evidence in Indian 
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systems of philosophy. But till a late stage, cleavages of 
opinion, which would have led to the formation of schools 
of thought, did not arise in Dharmas'dstra, though we can 
trace divergence of opinion far back. Later differences have 
been classified as ‘ schools ’ and been treated as racial and 
provincial, though to those who held the views aimed at tenets, 
the universal acceptance. 

The Mauryan empire saw Buddhism rise to the rank of 
an Imperial religion, but Buddhism was heresy, according to 
Dharmas'dstra. The period of barbarian invasions W’hich 
followed the break-down of the empire of Magadha raised new 
problems of adjustment. Among them, the most important 
were readmission to vari^as of those who had gone out of them 
voluntarily or otherwise, the restitution of rights to abducted 
and outraged women, condonation (after purificatory or ex- 
piatory rites) of breaches of duty and failure to observe the 
sacramental rules, a new attitude towards non-ksatriya kings, 
the recognition of renunciation (satiydsa) by others than Brah- 
mans, acceptance of foreigners who embraced Brahmanism 
the reduction of ceremonies w'hich w'ere beyond the strength 
of the people in altered conditions,, permission of divorce and 
remarriage of women, and realignment privilege and duty to 
position and responsibility. 

The hypothesis that Dharma was good for all time and all 
circumstances acted as the Law of Nature did in the evolution 
of Roman law^ The processes by which the adjustment of 
Dharma was insensibly effected were, how^ever, natural and 
logically follow'ed from the primary hypothesis. The general 
lines are clear. Smrtis were classified into those wdiich 
had a ‘ visible ’ and an ‘ invisible ’ purpose {drstdrtha and 
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adrstartha). To the former Vedic infallibility did not apply 
as their aim was wealth and pleasure as contrasted with the 
performance of enjoined duty and salvation of the latter. The 
latter prevailed over the former. Secondly, the authority of a 
smrti depended on its merit sui generis. In a remarkable 
passage, Medhatithi dismisses the enumeration of valid smrtis 
as futile because there is no end to it, and even a smrti 
composed in the present generation might, if its doctrine 
was sound, become an authority. Thirdly, the rule of 
logical interpretation (nydya) which Kautilya advocated 
and Manu condemned, received wide support. Fourthly, the 
application of valid usage was helped by the injunction to make 
official records of custom. Customary law was systematised, 
classified and made applicable to the groups concerned. The 
doctrine that weakness demands reduced rigor in penance, 
took the form of Yuga-dharma, accepted in the sense, 
not that it alone is operative universally in the Yuga or age 
concerned, but that it gives an option for a lenient construc- 
tion of duty. The recommendation of gifts {ddna) and faith 
(Jbhakti) in preference to sacrifice {Yajna) and penance 
{prdyasccitta), the acceptance of the principle of substitution 
(pratinidhi) to meet cases in which the original cannot 
be produced (e.g. kricchra replaced by a money gift to 
one who does it for the donor), and the principle that certain 
ancient rites, which were not recommended, may be omitted 
in Kali-yuga {Kalivarjyas) , moved in this direction. In the 
last category, it was the tendency to include customs 
which had gone out of use, like the levirate {niyoga) or rites 
which became impracticable (like the As'vamedha sacrifice). 
Rules of pollution (in the case of town, life as pointed out by 
Nanda Pandita) were relaxed in marriages, festivals, pilgrimage. 
War and personal danger. The practice of referring questions 
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to Parisads gained ground, and caste-parisads to settle caste 
rules came into vogue, in imitation of the original. 

These changes, along with the appearance on the stage of 
rulers who accepted the responsibility to enforce Dharma, but 
had not been brought up in the old tradition, necessitated a 
recasting of smrti literature. When a political purpose was 
behind the recasting, as has been suggested by the late 
Dr. Jayaswal, in regard to Manusmrti, the rules tended to go 
back to the old ideals, e.g. the condemnation of S'udra mendi- 
cancy and celibacy, and magnification of the Brahman. The 
new dynasties, which were either contemporaries of the 
S'ungas or came after them, were of dubious caste. Greeks 
and Scythians, who had no strong religion of their own, and no 
caste system embraced Brahmanism, and showed excessive 
zeal like all converts. The horse-sacrifice, which is one of the 
Kalivatjyas, is performed by rulers of doubtful caste, as well 
as by Brahman Kings like Pusyamitra and the Bharasdvas. 
The S'atakar^is and the early Pallava rulers performed it. So 
did the Kadambas and the Gangas, as well as the Vakatakas. 
Even the Ku§an Vasiska claims to have done one. Samudra- 
gupta, w'ho raised a principality to an empire, and gloried in 
his relation to an out-caste class, performed tw-^o horse 
sacrifices. Heliodorus, a Greek envoy, calls himself a devotee 
of Visnu (bhagavata and erects a column in a Visnu temple. 
The Huns, who were more cruel than other invaders, become 
worshippers of Visnu. The depressing conditions of the 
age are reflected in an increasing addiction to magic. The 
altered circumstances are seen in the new smrtis and 
Puranas. The literary Renaissance of the Gupta epoch 
shows the fillip given to new forms of old ideals under the 
inspiration of the Gupta dynasty. An empire has to be governed. 
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Civil law is more complex and requires specialists to enunciate 
it. The demand is met by the versified smrtis of Yajhavalkya, 
Brhaspati, Narada and Katyayana. 

Cleavages of opinion between the smrtis and their interpre- 
ters necessitate the production of adequate scholia. The new 
commentator cannot however rest content with brief explana- 
tions. He must attempt an exposition {Bhashya). Asahaya (600 
A.D.), Viswarupa (800 A.D.), Medhatithi (850 a.d.) illustrate this 
movement. The powerful support given to the spread of Mma- 
msa doctrine by Kumarila and to philosophical speculation 
by S'ahkara swept away the lingering remnants of Buddh- 
ism. Mimamsa also furnished a potent instrument of smrti 
interpretation. New dynasties came to power from the eighth 
century onwards, and history repeated itself. A great impetus 
was again given to the writing of commentaries and digests. 
The first experiments in * legal ’ comprehension took the form 
of condensed verse summaries of the conclusions of the major 
smrtis, which could be memorised and commented on in schools. 
Examples of it are Medhatithi’s lost Smrtiviveka and the 
anonymous Smrtisarasangraha, Caturvims'atimata and SaUpn- 
s'anmata, but even these did not meet the new demand iox full 
enunciation of Dharma, New motives for re-examination 
of the content of Dharma literature came after the 
Musalman invasions and settlement. There had been whole- 
sale enslavement and forcible conversion to Islam of Hindu 
men and women. The attempt to rehabilitate them is 
reflected in Devalasmrti, which declares with vehemence that 
all smrtis opposed to it were void. The new Rajput dynasties, 
which came into prominence after the elventh century, like the 
Gaharwars of Kanauj, the Paramars of Malva, and the Yadavas 
of Devagiri were fervidly Hindu. Nothing but wholesale 
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recapitulation of Dharmas'astra will satisfy them. Large digests 
(Nibandhah) become the fashion in everj?^ Court. We have lost 
King Bhoja’s celebrated , digest, Gopala’s Kamadhenu and 
several other works of the kind, born of this movement. The 
Mitdksara is virtually a digest though greatly limited by its 
text. The ruler of a modest kingdom in Konkan, the S'ilahara 
Apararka, wins lasting fame by an extensive commentary on 
Yajriavalkyasinfti. But the most exhaustive of the digests is 
easily the Krtyakaipatam produced by LaksmTdhara, by com- 
mand of king Govindacandra. In Bengal Ballalasena and his 
teacher Aniruddha produced great digests. The stupendous 
digest of Hemadri, which covered only part of the ground, was 
the contribution of the new kingdom of Devagiri. 

The later digests like those of Viswesvarabhatta, Madana* 
simha and Dalapati are useful, along with the digests of 
Candesvara and Vacaspati Mis'ra, in showing how even under 
Muhammadan rule, the devotion to Hindu Dhamia was sus- 
tained. The impulse to compose treatises on Dhannas'dstra 
showed no sign of weakening, whether the head of the Musal- 
man empire was a broad-minded ruler like Akbar or a staunch 
iconoclast like Aurangzib. We owe the great digest of Mitra 
Mis'ra to the revivalist zeal of a Bun(Jela prince, who 
ambushed Abul Fazl, and became the friend of Jahangir. The 
still better known Mayukhas were composed to the order of 
a petty Hindu chieftain. The production of such works in 
an epoch in which no Hindu ruler in Hindustan enjoyed 
independence, or under the patronage of Musalman rulers, was 
due to either or both of two motives, viz. the desire to 
acquire merit by causing to be written, a great work which 
will be as a guide to more fortunate rulers in the future, 
and secondly, to have for their own guidance in the small 
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areas under their own rule, suitable codes of the full Hindu 
Dharma. The revivalist influence coupled with the ambition 
of new dynasties in commissioning great treatises is best 
illustrated by the first kings of Vijayanagara under whom 
Madhava wrote his famous works, including the commentary 
on Paras'ara. 

Side by side with the production of digests and com- 
mentaries went on the writing of treatises on controverted 
points (Dvaita-Nirnaya). They are most common in the 
literature of Mithila in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

It was impossible to compose a new nibandha iot t\[Q 
purpose of settling a number of minor questions in dispute. 
The composition of a nihandha involved an amount of labour 
which could be done only by a large body of scholars.acting under 
the supervision of a master. Nor could the doubtful points 
of Dharma be settled by convoking Pari^ads, as men with the 
needed qualifications could not be secured. A permanent 
commission of legal reference was also out of the question. 
The Pandita of the royal Court, the successor of the ancient 
Purodhd, had begun to replace him even in the Gupta period. 
S'^lkrdn^ti (12th centurjd makes it the duty of the Pandita to 
consider laws which appear to run counter to tradition and 
worldly experience and advise the king on suitable action. 
The work of Parisads was sometimes done by the assemblies 
of pandits specially convened in places like KasI, Paithan and 
Nasik, where there was always a number of learned men. 

The increase in the number of digests and commentaries 
did not altogether get rid of the embarrassment caused by 
conflict of views and doctrine, - A conscientious ruler could 
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not easily commission a new digest. It was an expensive 
business, requiring the services of a large number of scholars 
working under the direction of the digest-maker. The 
Mimamsd rule allowing an option {vikalpa), wherever two or 
more unreconciled positions had each separate authority, 
tended to increase confusion. If the matter was to be settled 
a way was open. If the king, as well as his people, ceased 
to believe in traditional Dharma, the ruler could proceed to 
frame by royal edict a new body of simple, compact and 
uptodate laws. But if the king or the bulk of his subjects 
were orthodox, and relied on Dharmasfastra, the course was 
open only if they felt that it was possible- to supersede 
Dharma^astra by royal edict {r dj as' asana), giving it the 
precedence, which it appeared to have in Kautilya’s Artha- 
sdstra. But the passage was interpreted, as the similar 
one of Yajnavalkya, as implying only the power of a king to 
declare the law which was not in opposition to Dharma, 
in cases in which there was doubt, and not as vesting in 
a ruler concurrent or superior law-making authority. Con- 
sistency required that the authority for the alleged power 
should be considered in its context and read with the injunc- 
tions, found in both Arthas'dstra and Dharmasdstra, enjoining 
the king to adhere to Dharma. Both brought the king wdthin 
the jurisdiction of law, and allow'ed decisions to be given against 
him in his own courts. Medhatithi roundly declared that a king 
cannot make a law' over-riding Dharma. The personification of 
the power of punishment as a divinity w'as a picturesque wa)' of 
expressing the view' that the king is subject to law. The evi- 
dence of history does not disclose any exercise of the alleged 
regal power of independent legislation. As'oka, w'ho declared 
Dharma in his edicts, merely enunciated doctrines which 
were equally acceptable to Brahman as well as to Buddhist. 
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He dealt with what would have been called Sadharma, 
i.e. ordinary, Dharma. What little evidence there is appears to 
run counter to the claim. The point may be illustrated. In old 
Indian law, theft was a capital offence. The receiver of stolen 
property, even if he took it in good faith, or in the ordinary way 
of trade, might become liable to punishment. It is stated by 
Daridin that the Mauryas made a rule that in cases where such 
property was found in the possession of merchants, the presump- 
tion should be of their innocence, and that they should not be 
punished as receivers of stolen property. The interpretation is 
equitable. In Indian law, the value of stolen property which 
was not recovered by the king had to be made good by him. 
A rule of the kind, alleged to have been made by the Mauryas, 
could only add to the king’s own liability. Another instance 
is of a small alteration which As'oka claims to have made in 
criminal procedure. In Ancient India, the passing of a capital 
sentence was followed by immediate action. There was no 
time between sentence and execution. As'oka claims to have 
granted to such an offender a respite of three days, after sentence 
of death had been passed, to enable him to make his arrange- 
ments for spiritual benefit. It is noteworthy that As'oka did 
not claim a power of reprieve. In the Rdjadharmakdnda we 
have recommendations to kings to release prisoners on the 
occasion of their coronation. But, there is a universal excep- 
tion to the royal power of pardon, and that is in regard to the 
sentence of death, which cannot be set aside by a king. As'oka 
who forbade the slaughter of animals, restricted the prohibi- 
tion to the royal kitchen, and there is no evidence of his hav- 
ing interdicted the Vedic sacrifices. His prohibition of capon- 
ing and castration was merely an enforcement of the Dharma 
rule against hrunahatti. It is open to presume that if he felt he 
could change the law in the case of capital offences, the merciful 
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emperor might have exercised the power. His absention should 
be construed in support of the position of Dharmas'astra that 
legislation by edict can declare law, but not make law contrary 
to Dharma. The unnamed Maurya of Dandin might have been 
the great emperor himself. It is significant that a Buddhist 
ruler should have been chary of making a change of traditional 
Dharma, and his frequent references to Dhainma, usually taken 
as allusions to the Buddhist Dhamma, may as legitimately be 
viewed as to Brahmanical Dharma. His Dharmavijaya is 
conquest according to the humane rules prescribed by 
Dharamas'dstra. His Dharma-am&tya was no other than 
the Dharmddhikdri. As'oka’s partiality for the term might 
have been due to policy ; even a Buddhist ruler must con- 
form to the Dharma of his subjects. It may be noted that 
the Satraps of the Dakhan and the Pallavas, both reputed 
foreigners, styled themselves Dharmarajas. The Kadarabas 
of Banavasi, who could not have ruled in strict accord with 
Dharmas'astra, took the title. The Gangas of Talkad did so 
too. Over the seas, the Kaundinya emperors of Campa {e.g. 
Bhadravarman, e. 400 A. D.) took the title. The Colas 
gloried in keeping, like Kalidasa’s hero-king, to the rules of 
Manu. The drift of the evidence is one-pointed. 

What was expected from the king indicates what the 
state was competent to do. It may be gathered from the 
evils which a condition of anarchy {ardjatd) was supposed to 
generate, and which the king was to ward off. Among the 
things which disappear in anarchy, prominent mention is 
made of the worship of gods, Dharma, sacrifices and freedom. 
The discharge of the primary state-duty of protection {paripd- 
lanam) ensures freedom ; but the other functions imply the 
use of directive, regulative and coercive power of the state 
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in the interests of Dharmec. The list should be read with 
the accounts of barbarian {mleccha) rule given by the Puranas 
as his characteristic was that he contravened Dharma. The 
Visnu-purdna counts among the enormities perpetrated by 
the mleccha (the Indo-Bactrian and Indo-Scythian) the 
slaughter of Brahmans, women and children, killing of kine, 
greed and unjust taxation, violence, internecine war Qiatva 
eve paras-param) and omission of the rite of coronation. The 
mixture of offences against humanity, sound economy, sound 
polity and ritual should be noted. They are, in popular 
belief, the signs of Kali, the personification of Evil. Every 
king who, in medieval times, either ordered the codification of 
Dharma or did it himself, is described as freeing his kingdom 
from Kali by the service. The royal champion of Dharma 
stood not for mere morality but for religion. It is in this 
sense that the king is classed with the Brahman as the prop 
of world-order. The curious suggestion that this statement 
refers to an old rivalry between civil pow-er and the sacer- 
dotal, which was ended by the alliance of king and priest in 
their mutual interest, is based on misconceptions, among 
which that of the division of functions between the courts of 
justice in which the judges and assessors were Brahmans, 
who declared the law and found the verdict on the evidence, 
and the executive authority which implemented the judgment, 
stands foremost. The education of a prince, on the lines 
indicated in Arthas'dstra and Smrti, for his future office would 
be possible only if the prince succeeds by hereditary right to 
an old and established throne, in a small kingdom. A self- 
made ruler of a non-ksatriji'a caste, who builds up a large 
kingdom, will neither have had the antecedent education for 
his office, nor the inclination and facilities to get it after the 
establishment of his authority and power. He would be 
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more dependent on his Brahman guides in regard to Dharma 
than a prince educated in the old royal curriculum. His 
acceptance of traditional duty will be even more complete, 
because it will be done with less understanding and with 
more desire for popular applause. 

The atmosphere will be unsuitable for either the claim 
or the exercise of law-making b}'’ edict. Dependence for 
changes necessitated by altered conditions of life and time 
will be exclusively on interpretation, involving the silent 
application of hypotheses and equity. That changes of far- 
reaching character did take place in the law' {dharma) telating 
to almost every department of personal and public relationship 
is undeniable and will be illustrated later. A change, even 
one of a radical character, will not appear as revolutionary 
and as against Dharma, because of the belief in its eternal 
justice and its all-embracing character. Opposed positions 
will be viewed as instances of option {vikal^a), when properly 
vouched for, and will illustrate the latitude allowed by 
Dharma, when properly understood. 

It is easy to give illustrations of the changes w'hich took 
place, and w'hich w'ere manifestly due to the pressure of public 
opinion and the inner promptings of w'hat may be termed the 
‘ social conscience.’ The first in importance is the altered 
attitude towards the relative position of the ‘ sources The 
increasing dependence on usage {caritra), on the doctrine of 
equal validity of all texts, , on anonymous texts 

(e.g., citations like “ iti smrtiJi ”, smrtyantare” , “evamucyate”), 
on ‘ justice and good conscience ' {samltaipa, atman-astustik), 
insight and intuition (yukti) and ‘the’ practice of the elect’ 
{s'istd-cdra), is evident, and it helped the process. Brhaspati 
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accepts even the usage of castes springing from condemned 
unions {pratiloma) . There was also a tendency to emphasise 
the consultation of the expert, so as to bring in professional rules 
under valid custom. The digests illustrate the change in 
attitude. Mitra Mis'ra accepts as authority the practice of the 
‘ good S'udra ’ {sacchudra) , apparently as a concession to the 
educated and pious member of the fourth Var^a, bringing 
the extension under ‘ the practice of the good ’ {dcaracas'iva 
sadhiinam), in the place of ‘the practice of the strict Brah- 
man ’ {sistdcdra) , The animus against the learned S'udra was 
really due to abhorrence of Jains and Buddhists for their 
abjuririg the Veda and for their wholesale invitation to the 
S'udras to desert their occupations and become monks. With 
the fall of Buddhism there was a marked reduction of acerbity 
even towards the Buddhist. 

To begin with, we may note the widening of the rules 
regarding allowable occupation and areas of habitation for the 
follower of Dharma. It will amuse a modern student if a 
list of “ excluded areas ” is made. S'ankha-Likhita excluded 
Sindh and Magadha. The Mahabhdrata excluded the Punjab. 
Paithlnasi included Orissa by special mention. South India was 
excluded virtually by all authorities, and the Aryan area meant 
only the western half of the present United Provinces. The 
acceptance of two principles, viz. (1) that the country is ‘ sacred ’ 
over which the black antelope roams (krsnamrga), barley (yava) 
is cultivated, and the ku^a grass grows, and (2) that any area 
in which there is a holy place (tirtha), or through which a 
sacred river passes, is unobjectionable, along with the defin- 
ition of Arya as he who accepts the caste-classification, 
and the Aryan land as that in which Varnasramadharma pre- 
vails, and the application of the rule of necessity {apad-dharma) 
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to condone travelling to prohibited areas, brought the 
whole of Ind^a, and even far-off countries like Cambodia, 
Bali and Java within the ambit of permitted areas. Indian 
maritime activity and colonisation would have been impossi- 
ble, without open breach of Dharma, but for the elastic 
provisions. 

Next comes the principle of Yuga-dharma, ‘ the Dharma 
of Time-cycles,’ which was interpreted so as to secure a relax- 
ation in the interests of weaker sex or status. Under this 
principle, women and S'udras can get the same merit {ptityya) 
as m6n and Brahmans by adopting easier rites. Certain forms 
of easy literature are opened to them. 

Their non -investiture {upanayana) was to be viewed as an 
exemption and a privilege. The wife received the same pow'er 
{adhikdra) as the husband, without his sainskdras, by mere fact 
of marriage. The principle that a taint was acquired by mere 
contiguity or association was attenuated till it meant only 
a lapse through the closest association or actual commission 
of an offence. The very young and the very old were ex- 
empted from many obligatory duties or expiatory rites. The 
circumstances in which impurity from contact {asprsya) will 
not arise ,are rnade more numerous. Religious cults like those 
of hhaktimdrga and tantra and the spread of monistic {Ad- 
vaita) philosophy tended to extend both the area and the circle 
of recognised usage to persons and places accepting their ideas 
or produced indifference to strict conformity to prescribed 
conduct. Their influence helped to make things easier for 
women and the unregenerate castes, and to substitute faith and 
intuitive knowledge for rites of expiation, and “ good w'orks ” 
and ‘ self-realisation ’ for ceremonial. But the substitution was 
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not effected without struggles with the adherents of smrti {e.g., 
case of Vais^iava and S'aiva saints). 

In the history of the Indian law of person and property, 
there is abundant evidence of diversity of view leading to 
progress. An impulse to change the law' was justified on the 
ground of conscience i^dtmanastusti) and the desire to vindicate 
Dharma. Reform in law or usage is not barred, if the move 
to change is justified on these grounds. In the field of civil 
law the main changes which follow are in the direction of the 
emancipation of the individual and his gains of learning (c/. 
the way in which the freeing of the ‘ earnings of the camp,’ 
castrense ^eculium, from patria potestas paved the way for 
individualisation of property in Roman law), the reduction in 
the number of forms of marriage to suit the new conscience 
{i.e., giving up forms like asttra, rdk^asa and, gdndharva-umons, 
which are but abduction, rape and seduction), the elaboration 
of the principle of adoption, and improvement in the civil 
status and rights of women. 

The care of the dependant or destitute woman was then as 
great a social problem as the unemployed today. At first she 
was a charge on her family ; next the obligation to maintain her 
was extended also to the clan or sept (kula) and ultimately to 
the state. Kautilya’s recommendation of the provision of work- 
houses for women will be remembered, as W'ell as his making 
male relations responsible for the maintenance of their help- 
less female dependants. The spirit of consideration for the 
W'eak, which is a feature of Dharma, is conspicuous in its 
operation on woman’s rights. From mere right of maintenance 
to her right to inherit is a big advance, but it was already 
implicit in the Dharma attitude. If Apastamba could assert 
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that by marriage a wife gains the right to a moiety of her 
husband’s spiritual merit {punya) and to none of his sins, the 
spirit is akin to that of Brhaspati, who pleads vehemently for 
the right of the childless widow to inherit her husband’s estate 
in preference to agnates : “ The wife is recognised by the 
Veda, the Smrti, the world and men of integrity and virtue as 
half the husband’s person, and his partner in spiritual benefit. 
The death of the husband destroys only one-half of his person ; 
the other half survives in the widow. So long as she lives, 
how can any other person take the dead man’s estate ? ” 
The right of the unmarried daughter to the expenses of her 
marriage was secured. In times of commotion, the w^eak 
require protection more than the strong. To a grown-up and 
fatherless woman, a husband is the natural protector. Marriage 
becomes an obligation to women, and is treated as a sacrament. 
It is invested with further attractions. The reaction against 
Buddhism and Jainism led to an emphasis on marriage, 
apart from questions of economic statemanship advocating 
population to make up the wastage of man-power in war, as 
these religions admitted women as nuns. But it is not neces- 
sary to cite Buddhist influence (as done by Dr. Jayaswal) to 
explain the recognition of the spiritual equality of the sexes in 
Hindu Dharina. It was there already. The indissolubility of 
the marriage tie, in later law, cancelling the older permission for 
separation and divorce, is perhaps due to the fear of the en- 
croachment of Buddhism on the family, by attracting wdves to 
nunneries. The emphatic condemnation of prolonged celibacy 
and the advocacy of the house-holder’s status, may be due to 
the reaction against a glorification of renunciation {sanyasa) for 
women as well as for men. The medieval Hindu revivals, 
sanctifying pious works, are responsible for the attempts in 
digests (e.g., SmrticandfiH and VyavaMramayUkha) to extend 
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the widow’s powers of alienation of property in which she has 
only a life-interest. When divorce had been universally denied 
to high-caste women, it was permitted, (as Kautilya did it) to 
Non-brahmanas ; it was saved for the fourth caste, by Kamal§.- 
kara. The marriage of widows is similarly limited, and then 
denied. Even virgin widows, to whom leniency had been 
formerly shown, cannot now remarry, for Devanna Bhatta and 
Madhavacarya explain away Paras'ara’s permission as barred by 
the inhibitions of the Kali age (kalivarjya). The time when 
a ‘ defender of the faith ’ like Candragupta II married, like 
Henry VIII, his brother’s widow, without outraging orthodox 
sentiment, was forgotten. The gradual reduction of the 
levirate (niyoga), from permission to raise many off-spring to 
the raising of only one son to carry on the line, and then to posi- 
tive prohibition, apparently on grounds of abuse by temptation 
springing from sex-impulse or the desire to retain property 
(definitely condemned by Vasistha), till its disappearance 
after the sixth century A.D., are to be noted on the debit side. 
But there is positive gain in two directions. Hypergamous 
unions {asavartiavivaha) are prohibited as Kalivarjya, and the 
inhibition was a discouragement of polygamy, already falling 
through public opinion into desuetude, except in royal families. 
The growth of orthodox opposition to self-immolation of the 
widow (sahamarana) was a second gain. Not only did an old 
jurist like Vist;iu commend Sati, but there is Greek evidence, for 
its practice. The citation of Vedic authority for it, as for ano- 
ther famous exception to the rule against suicide iatmahatya) , 
is explained away by Medhatithi as analogous to that of 
black magic, which though found in a Veda, is still unaccept- 
able to the good, and by Devanna Bhatta as an inferior 
Dharma. Bana naturally denounced it. Tantric influence, 
which ennobled woman’s body, went also against it, 
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It was interdicted to expectant mothers and to Brahman 
women. The later attempts to annul the prohibition (as 
by Madhavacarya and the Bhattas) is a reaction due to the 
same aristocratic feeling which made it survive in Rajputana, 
and which led to holocausts like those of Gahgeyadeva 
(d. 1041), who was burnt with his hundred wives, or similar 
horrors in later Rajput and Sikh history. As an institution 
Sati was doomed long before it was legally prohibited in the 
19th century. 

In two respects there was hardening of the old rules : viz. 
the readmission to caste privileges of apostates who desired 
reconversion, and the rehabilitation of the abducted or ravished 
woman. As regards the latter, there had been a general 
safeguard against the offences in the Hindu epochs in the law 
prohibiting the enslavement and ravishing of even slave women 
by their owners, and of wet-nurses by their employers (KatyS- 
yana). The abduction of women of respectable families was a 
graver crime, and the offence was punished with death, (Vasis- 
tha). The offender was included under a special class of crimi- 
nals (atatayinah) who could be slain by any one when caught 
in delicto. Unchastity in a wife did not entail the forfeiture 
of a right to maintenance, and there were easy penances for the 
offence. The case of one who had been abducted and forced 
into conjugal relationship or into an alien religion was ostensi- 
bly stronger. Vasisfha, Atri and Paras'ara allow women to be 
reinstated in such cases after undergoing purificatory rites. 
Opinion was divided on the question of the readmissibility of a 
woman who had conceived during abduction, but Devala dec- 
lared that she should be taken back after she gave birth to the 
child, which was to be separated from the mother to avoid caste- 
mixture {vaTna sQ^nikafct). Vijnanes'vara, who is later than 
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Devala, and lived at the beginning of the period of Musalman 
occupation, will not admit her to full rights, but will give her 
only a locus penitentiae in her husband’s house. Her treatment 
becomes ungenerous during the period Musulman rule, 
when it should have been otherwise. The rigor was 
extended to ordinary unchastity in woman, which was 
naturally worse, being voluntary. {Caturvims'atimata ; Apa- 
rarka). This attitude shocked A1 Beruni. A man who 
had been taken a prisoner of war and converted to a 
mleccha religion, and had even associated with mleccha 
women, might be taken back after purificatory rites, according 
to Devala. Cases of even persons who had willingly gone 
over to the mleccha side were to be considered with sympathy. 
This was in harmony with the old Vedic rule for the admission 
of the vrcitya to Aryan privileges after a ceremony called 
vrMya-stoma had been performed. Who are Vratyasl The 
conventional explanation was that persons born in the three 
higher castes who had neglected to undergo upanayana, or to 
perform Savitrl were Vratyas. A recent writer has made out 
that the original Vratyas were a powerful civilised community 
in Eastern India. The common tendency was to equate 
Vratyas, Mleccha and Yavana. Vasistha, Manu and Yajnaval- 
kya had forbidden association with them, intermarriage with 
them and their admission to Vedic instruction and to religious 
rites. But they could be purified by Vrdtyastoma or by the 
performance of the As'vameda (Vasistha). The performance 
of the horse-sacrifice by so many kings of dubious caste in the 
“ dark ages ” of our history might probably have been due to this 
helpful rule. The abduction of women and men, or their being 
carried into slavery as prisoners of war, must have been an ordi- 
inary incident in the Muhammadan epoch. Why should the 
attitude be stiffened against the rehabilitation of unfortunate 
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men and women, when their number was so large ? Two reasons 
may be suggested : firstly, wholesale readmission was viewed 
differently from isolated cases of readraission, because of the fear 
of society being swamped by such large-scale reconversion ; 
secondly, the fear of retaliation, directed both against the 
reconverted persons and against those who made the reconver- 
sion. When the power of reprisal was in the hands of a 
distant enemy it was negligible. , But when it lay in men 
ruling the country, and . their religion made apostasy a 
capital offence, it was to be dreaded. It is noteworthy that 
S'ivaji readmitted to the Hindu fold his general {Sarij^hat) 
Netaji Palkar, who for ten years was a Muslim in Afghanistan 
and had even married a Musalman lady, after being carried 
away and forcibly converted to Islam. One of the Nimbalkars 
had become a Muhammadan. S'ivaji had him taken back and 
even gave him a daughter in marriage. But when it came to 
his own case, S'ivilji, would take no risks, and conciliated public 
opinion. He cheerfully underwent expiatory ceremonies as a 
vratya, then had his rite of initiation, long intermitted in his 
family, and was crowned as a Ksafriya king only after these 
ceremonies had been gone through. 

Enough has been said to show the wide-spread feeling 
in heads of society that ■ social well-being depended on the 
maintenance, in its purity, of traditional rules, and that the 
extension of such rules to meet new situations had first to be 
sanctioned by interpretation made in strict conformity with 
the prescribed rules and methods of investigation. To a ruler 
the part of the science of Dharma, which was of the most 
concern was the general part, and not that section, labelled 
Rajadharma, which laid down the special duties of his station. 
Acara, purification, gifts, and propitiation were directly 
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relevant to his conception of the duties of his office as King 
This is why so many treatises on branches, which are so 
different from what is popularly regarded as politics, were 
written either by kings, like Ballalasena, or at the instance of 
kings, like Hemadri’s Caturvargacintamanl or Jayasimha- 
kalpadfuma. We may think that an Indian Raja would have 
been attracted by what loe feel attracted to, viz. Rdjanlti, be- 
cause it relates to polity. But, we should look at it from Us 
standpoint. In an orthodox palace atmosphere, a prince 
will imbibe knowledge of the special duties of his future 
office (kingship) almost with his breath. He will not look for 
much inspiration or new knowledge of even court etiquette 
from books written by priests or papdits. He would feel 
differently towards civil lavo, and the different departments of 
activity with which the remaining sections of Dharmas'astra 
dealt. This attitude will explain two puxxling features of our 
Dharma and Nlti literature : viz. (1) the large non-nlti and non- 
vyavahara content of Nibandhas written to order ; and (2) the 
fewness, insipidity and unattractiveness of the special treatises 
on Rajadharma or RdJccnUi, particularly when viewed in 
comparison with their most opulent rival. Among works on 
Arthas'dstra, the only one written by a first-rate statesman 
was the Kaiitillya-Arthas'dstra ; the others were written by 
pandits, or composed by pandits and fathered on kings (e.g. 
Yuktikalpatanc of King Bhoja, and Mdnasolldsa of King 
Someswara of Kalyapa). The baffling S'ukranlH is an ex- 
ception, but its composite character, uncertain age and origin, 
and mixture of archaism in diction and doctrine with startling 
modern views, raise special problems of their own. Kamandaka, 
Somadeva and Hemacandra were poets as well as pandits. 
They wrote literary exercises, and aimed at pleasing, and not 
at contributions to political science. In the same way, the 
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handbooks on Rajadharma, in the restricted sense, with two 
exceptions, were composed by pandits ; e.g. Rajadharma- 
pmkds'a of Mitramis'ra, Rdjamtimayukha of Nllaka^tha, and 
Rajadharma Kaustubha of Anantadeva. 

The two exceptions to the unattractiveness of the narrower 
Rajadharma literature are : (1) the Rdjadharnia-Jidnda of 
the Krtyakalpatam and (2) the Rdjanitiratndkara of Candes'- 
vara. The latter has been printed by Dr. K. P. Jayasv'al 
and Dr. A. Bannerji Shastri and has recently passed into a 
second edition. The former is being edited by me, and will 
soon be published. Laksmidhaia’s work is of importance from 
several standpoints. He was not only a great and austere 
Brahman, but he belonged to a family in which high office had 
descended from father to son. The highest office of his day 
was that of Mahdsdndhivigrahika, a combination of the 
cabinet duties of the modern ministers of war, foreign affairs, 
and home affairs. Laksmidhara’s father Hrdayadhara held 
the office also in the Gaharwar court, Lak§mldhara mentions 
the admiration which his mastery of law and fact evoked, when 
he ‘ summed up ’ as chief judge iprddvivdka), and his finesse as 
a minister. Apparently, he passed through the lower appoint-- 
ments before attaining the high office which he held when 
he wrote the Krtyakalpatam and for which he had to 
wait till his father vacated it. He was thus a grandee, an 
inference which is confirmed by his allusion to his many 
gifts to Brahmans and temples. He represented the flower 
of the Brahman official hierarchy in his age, unlike his two 
great contemporaries. Vijnanesvara was not an administrator, 
and Apararka was not a Brahman and had also not seen affairs 
with an intimacy which only a minister can obtain. Candes'- 
vara, who came nearly two centuries after Lak§mldhara, is 
8 
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in many respects an “ under-study ” to Laksmidhara, from 
whom he borrows extensively. He too was a nobleman 
{fhakur), a judge and a minister, as well as a scholar, and writer. 
But he was not a s'rotriya like his model, and he served in 
a small kingdom, unlike Lak§mldhara who served one of the 
powerful rulers of the time, Govindacandra of Kanauj (a.d. 
1104-1154), who, in the length of his reign, the extent of his 
territory, prowess as a soldier, and distinction as an adminis- 
trator, vied with his elder contemporaries in the Dakhan and 
South India, Vikramaditya VI and Kulottunga 1. We might 
justly expect from these two writers a combination of learning 
and experience in dealing with Rajadhamia^ in its narrower 
sense, which cannot be looked for in treatises of Mitramis'ra, 
Nilakaptha and Aiiantadeva. Mitramis'ra does not also need 
extended consideration, since he has borrowed whole-sale from 
Laksmidhara in the most unblushing way. 

To take the latter first. Nllakapta’s NUimayukha does 
not cite Laksmidhara, and is unlike the Kaipatam, from which 
he does not borrow in this section of his Bhagavanta Bhdskara. 
It is a jejune compilation unworthy of its author’s reputation, 
and seems to have been put together simply to round off the 
digest. It borrows its treatment of policy wholesale from 
Karaandaka, the sections on omens and prognostications from 
Varahamihira, and the section on war from both, besides using 
Puraiiic literature to some extent. There is no sense of reality 
behind his statements. His patron was a mere nobleman, and 
Nllakaptha himself had no political training. The only topics 
on which he shows some animation are (1) the discussion 
whether a non-ksatriya can be crowned in the old way, a 
point which he tacitly answers in the affirmative by furnishing 
a long account of the coronation ceremony, with extracts from 
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the Aitareya Brdhniai^, and, (2) the consideration of the rule 
that a Brahman might be killed in self-defence. NTlakanthg 
takes the view that motive is insufficient^ and that the Brahman 
must actually attempt murder, before he can be killed. He 
advocates the use of kUfa-ytiddha^ or improper war in certain 
circumstances, a concession to the lowered moral standard 
of the day. 

Anantadeva’s book virtually exhausts itself in three large 
divisions ; architecture, following the injunction that the king 
should have forts ; a treatment of civil and criminal law in their 
eighteen titles, showing little depth or originality ; and a long 
account of the coronation ceremonies, with a description of 
the ritual and the mantras to be used on the occasion. The 
book was probably a manual for a small court like that of his 
patron Baja Bahadur Candra of Almora (d. 1678). His special 
individuality appears only in the following. He recognises a 
polygamous king, with a chief queen for ceremonial purposes, 
and the possibility of competition to the succession, from the 
existence of many sons by different mothers. He recommends 
primogeniture. The cabinet he envisages is a small one and 
consists of the Minister, the Chief Priest, the Chief Cook and 
the Astrologer. He attaches importance to the ceremony of 
coronation and rules that the title of King should be taken 
only after coronation. It is noteworthy that S'ivaji, from 
whose dominions Anantadeva’s family came, followed this 
precept, and the official form of dating his reign begins after 
his coronation in 1674; though he had taken the title of Raja 
and declared his independence ten years earlier (1664). 

Mitramis'ra’s book is redeemed by two features : its 
comprehensiveness, due largely to his absorption of virtually 
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the greater part of the work of Laksmidhara ; and his great 
learning, which enables him to add corroboration to what is 
given in his original. His patron Birsingh was given con- 
siderable freedom by Jahangir, and used his influence with 
the emperor to strengthen Hinduism. He was more than a 
petty ruler. It is possible that Mitramis'ra’s book might 
have been designed for the guidance of the small kingdom, 
but the probability is that both the scholar and patron looked 
for a wider audience. The elaborate description of the coro- 
nation of S'ivaji, which we find in the Citnis Bakhar is 
almost word for word in accord with the rules laid down 
by Mitramis'ra, following Laksmidhara, for the coronation 
of a king. Gaga Bhafta (Vis'ves'vara Bhatta) who officiated 
as chief piiest at the coronation, and received a lakh as 
his fee {dak§ii}a) must have followed Mitramis'ra closely. 
It is also possible that Sawai Jaisingh of Amber, the 
soldier-astronomer, who performed an as'vamedha and under- 
went a coronation in accordance with Hindu rites, followed 
this work. Mitramis'ra is a man of affairs, but still a man 
of his age. He discusses the question whether a ruler should 
be a ksatriya only or a consecrated ksatriya, and affirms 
the second alternative. His doctrines are strictly in accord 
w'ith Dharmas'dstra. He advocates primogeniture and will 
not allow partition of a kingdom. His vigilance for the royal 
fisc is shown by an interpretation of the old rule that the king 
should make good property lost by theft, to the effect that the 
liability to the state will not arise where the loss is due to 
the carelessness of the owner. He shows some originality 
in the discussion of the theory of Mandala, disagreeing w'ith 
Kamandaka in some respects, but it is all mere theory, as in 
the days of Akbar and Jahangir, there w’as no scope for foreign 
policy for a subject Raja. The Brahmana is permitted to fight 
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in certain emergencies. The duties of the conqueror vis-a-vis 
the conquered are in accord with tradition and high ethics, and 
derive some animation from the circumstance that a Hindu 
prince under the Mughal empire was in the position of a con- 
quered ruler, and that the plea for generous treatment was part 
of the claim of the surviving Hindu Rajas, whom the Mughal 
administrators treated as Zamindars. 

Candes'vara’s Rajanltiratnakara was the work of an 
octogenarian. It has many points of originality. He hardly 
uses the work of Laksmidhara, from whom he borrows wholesale 
in his other works ; for, in spite of an acknowledgment of his 
obligation to the older writer, Candes'vara does not follow him 
either as regards his arrangement of topics, or his doctrine. 
He omits the treatment of various ceremonies prescribed by 
Laksmidhara and other later writers for the propitiation of 
unseen powers. His work is more like the political testament 
of an old statesman, recording his opinion for the benefit of 
posterity. His own king was a Brahman and he himself was a 
Thakur. So, he rules that kings might be of any caste. He 
ignores the coronation ceremony, and attaches no special 
constitutional value to it. He recognises de facto sovereignty, 
and admits the legitimacy of the conqueror. To impress on 
the king his very limited scope for capricious action, he argues 
that the state is a society of all persons concerned, including 
the halt, the maimed, the helpless, and orphans, and that their 
interests will be sacrificed in a division of a kingdom. He 
thus just misses anticipating Burke’s famous definition. He 
is by no means for royal absolutism, or for breach of Dharma 
by the king. No man of his age could be. He cites the 
famous text (anonymous) about the divine character of the 
pebple, as a set-off to the theory of the divinity of the king. 
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Though brief, Candes'vara’s book displays originality, courage, 
and uncpnventionality. It was an after-thought, as he had 
completed his sketch of Dharmas'cistra in seven books, without 
the need to write specially of king-craft. He would probably 
not have written even -this tract but for the importunity of his 
sovereign, Bhaves'a. 

It only remains to describe the Rajadharama-kalpatam, 
which may be taken as the locus classicus of this type of 
literature, regarded whether by itself or in its relation 
to other parts of Dharma in the wider sense. Laksmi- 
dhara’s work is in 14 books. His omission of vyavahdra in 
the treatment of Rajadharma is part of an outlook which 
treated all parts of Dharma as Rajadharma. Its omission 
in Kamandaka or Mdnasollasa will be a defect, unless the 
works are viewed as popular supplements to Dharma, devoid of 
any authority. One feature in Laksmidhara is note-worthy. 
He will not cite any authority that is not recognised as a 
source of Dharma. He follows in the arrangement of his 
quotations the order of enumeration of the sources : s’rtdi, 
smrti, itihdsa, purdna and caritra. He assumes a good deal, 
of what he has said in other sections of his digest. To 
compile a work on polity by Laksmidhara one would have 
to lay under contribution several sections of his digest ; it 
cannot be written from his ‘ Rdjadharma ’ alone. Laksmi- 
dhara held the responsible position of chief minister to a 
king, whose power was daily growing, and yet who had to 
be educated in Hindu Dharma. It is therefore natural that, 
as in Kautilya’s work, he should feel the need to deal with 
the problems of philosophy and religion, along with adminis- 
trative organization, recruitment to the king’s service, court 
ceremonial (important in a new dynasty, without tradition). 
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as well as economic development of a large area, just recover- 
ing from war, along with traditional treatment of the rules 
of taxation and economy, and the beneficial relations of the 
ruler and the ruled. His special “ advance ” on the KautiUycc 
is his elaboration of the magical and ceremonial rites recom- 
mended for the safety of king and kingdom. His reticence 
about foreign relations of the king is noteworthy, but the 
omission of the Man^ala theory is apparently the caution of 
the political minister, who will not give himself away. The 
Gaharwar king must have been proud of his ksatriya lineage, 
which was questioned. It is proof of Laksmidhara’s inde- 
pendence that the rites which he prescribes for the corona- 
tion of even a Rajput king are Puraijic and not Vedic. In 
this respect he is more consistent than his successors, who 
indiscriminately mixed up the two, for kings whose claim to be 
ksatriyas was even more questionable than Govindacandra’s. 
His magnifying the Brahman is consistent with himself and 
the tradition of the age. In one respect, he strikes an original 
note. While he will not coiintenance the use of deception or 
barbarism in war, he regards it as a game which should be 
short and sharp ; and he accordingly recommends that the 
civil population of the enemy should enjoy no immunity from 
attack or destruction of property, as the aim of war is to put 
the maximum amount of pressure on the enemy and bring 
him to his knees quickly. He accordingly advises the laying 
waste of the enemy’s territory, and the destruction of the 
enemy’s buildings, water reservoirs, and bridges. But, once 
an enemy is overcome, the enemy subjects should receive the 
same considerate treatment as the subjects of the conqueror. 
Private looting is forbidden in war, and all booty belongs to 
the king. In civil government, the main principles of 
Laksmidhara are economy, avoidance of waste, conservation of 
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resources and respect for the expert. Its modern-ness is what 
one would expect from a responsible and gifted statesman 
with great experience in governing a large kingdom. That 
the man of affairs was also a great Brahman was in con- 
formity with a tradition, which refused to divide the functions 
of life, or accept any suggestion which would view mundane 
existence as the only one. 

A result of the revived interest in legal texts and Artha- 
s'dstra in recent years has been a partial redemption of the 
reputation of Indians for realism and progressive instincts. 
But there still lurks a belief that religion and Dharmas'astra 
strangled the free growth of legal and political institutions, 
made for inelasticity, and rendered society unable and unfit to 
readjust itself to changing conditions and needs. The claim 
of the old Indian norm (Dhartna) to be view'ed as eternal, 
infallible and indisputable has been represented as a confession 
of the want of both the desire and the capacity to move 
forward. Evidence of such adjustments must force itself on 
the notice of students of our social history and institutions. 
It will shoAV that, inspite of the fossilising effect of the 
norm, the liberal use of fictions enabled some readjustment to 
be effected. The entire area of a vast literature, which was 
the creation of religious fervour and an overpowering sense 
of duty in centuries of kings and thinkers, cannot be sum- 
marily condemned as the dismal outpourings of minds in 
fetters to priest-craft and superstition. Explanations, so facile 
and so appropriate in a superficial consideration of fragments 
of a great literature, cannot explain the continued vitality 
of the culture, and the religious beliefs on which it was 
based, through centuries of vicissitudes, like foreign invasions, 
conquest, and wholesale persecution, the like of which 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


That I should write a preface to introduce a work on 
Eg Veda edited by so eminent a scholar as Dr. C. Kunhan 
Raja seems to me somewhat of an impertinence ; but, when he 
himself desired that, as the Director of the Adyar Library, 
there should be a preface by me, I gladly agreed. 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja has been connected with the Adyar 
Library in various capacities for a period of nearly fourteen 
years ; he has also served for sometime as Director and is now 
the Honorary Curator of the Oriental Section of the Adyar 
Library. At all times, he has placed his great and profound 
scholarship freely at the disposal of the Adyar Library. It was 
during his Directorship and under his supervision that the 
following works were published in the Adyar Library series : 

A Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Adyar 
Library, 2 parts. 

Samnyasa Upanisads with the commentary of Upanisad 
Brahmayogin. 

Unpublished Minor Upanisads. 

Ruktnint Kalydijam and 

Das'opani§ads with the commentary of Upanisad Brahma- 
yogin, 2 parts. 

The l^g Veda Vyakhyd of Madhava now presented to the 
public, appeared serially in the Brahmavidyd — the Bulletin of 
the Adyar Library. Dr. C. Kunhan Raja had a very difficult 
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task to perform, in editing this work. The only available 
manuscript of the work — the one belonging to the Adyar Library 
itself — ^was so damaged that, even for purposes of transcribing, 
it was difficult to handle for fear of causing further damage. 
So far, no second manuscript is known to exist. From this 
worm-eaten palm-leaf manuscript, with many words and 
letters broken, Dr. Raja has prepared the present text — 
a task possible only for a person with his profound scholar- 
ship and specialized study of Vedic texts. It is not possible, 
however, to claim, under the circumstances stated above, 
that the work now issued is a complete and correct edition 
of the original text. Only the first part of the work is now 
issued. The remaining portions will appear in due course, 
when the general introduction, the Appendices and Indices 
will be added to the completed text. If the present pub- 
lication makes it possible to discover and identify the fur- 
ther portions of the work and the other works written 
by the same author, the Adyar Library would consider the 
labour and cost spent on the publication as amply justified. 
The manuscript contains the commentary for only the first 
Astaka ; and two of the eleven Anukramanis written by Madhava 
have also been discovered. 

It only remains for me to express once more my grateful 
thanks to Dr. Raja for the many valuable services he has 
been rendering to the Adyar Library. 

Adyar G. Srinivasa Murti, 

7sf May 1939 Honorary Director. 
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THE ADYAR LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

On 1st January 1936, Dr. G. S. Arundale, President of The Theoso- 
phical Society, formally announced the establishment of the Adyar 
Library Association, in grateful memorj' of the Founder of the Adyar 
Library, Colonel Henry Steele Olcott. 

Rules of The Adyar Library Association 

I. The Association shall be called the Adyar Library 
Association. 

II. The general object of the Association shall be to develop 
the Adyar Library as the International Centre for Eastern and 
Western cultural studies and researches in the light of Theosophy — 
“ cultural ” taken in its broadest sense as including Philosophy, 
Science, Religion and Art. 

III. For the furtherance of this object the Association is ; 

1. To collect and preserve the necessary books and manu- 

scripts for the Adyar Library ; 

2. To erect, furnish, and maintain the required buildings 

for the Adyar Library ; 

3. To establish Fellowships and Scholarships ; 

4. To hold regular meetings and conferences, at least 

once a year ; 

5. To receive and administer donations and subscriptions ; 

6. To do all other things judged conducive to the general 

object. 

IV. There shall be three classes of Membership : (l) Ordinary 
Members, who pay an annual subscription of Re. 1 ; (2) Corporate 
Members, who pay an annual subscription of Rs. 6 ; (3) Life Members, 
who donate Rs. 600. The Corporate and Life-Members shall receive 
the Adyar Library Bulletin gratis. Such of them as are resident in 
Madras may be permitted to borrow books on a deposit of Rs. 20. 

The publications of the Library will be sold at a discount 
of 10% to the members of the Adyar Library Association. A complete 
set of the Adyar Library Publications will be presented to Life- 
Members. 

V. The Association shall be administered by a Board, con- 
sisting of the President of The Theosophical Society as President, 
the Director of the Adyar Library as Vice-President, and of a 
Secretary and Treasurer, appointed by the President of The Theo- 
sophical Society. The Board may co-opt pther members. 
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